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You — and the moon 
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and the music 
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, * ...in a dream of a dress... floating over the 
polished floor, with the entire stag line at your 
heels! 

It was wonderful...all of it. So now you 
rush upstairs to wake up Sis and give her your 
confidential report... share your triumph. 

After all, it’s her triumph, too. She’s taught 
you a lot of things... put you wise to some 
glamour hints that made all the difference. 

Doesn’t she get the credit for suggesting that 
camellia for your hair—and then producing nail 
polish that exactly matched? 

And wasn’t it Sis who taught you how to make 
your eyes look bigger with a touch of eyebrow 
pencil in the corners? 

Remember the time you had that little per- 
sonal talk about Kotex Sanitary Napkins? 

She pointed out that your secret is safe with 
Kotex, because those flat, pressed ends can’t 

telltale 


clinging dress. The carefree confidence it gave 


make outlines, even under the most 


you to learn about the “Safety Shield” in each 
Kotex was worth a fortune in itself. 


Incidentally — it might be a very sound idea 


\ \ to take her advice about trying the three sizes 


of Kotex: Junior — Regular — Super. Certainly, 
you're the only one who can tell which size is 




















exactly right for you. And all three sell at the same 
low price. 

All in all, you’re a pretty lucky girl to have a 
sister like that .. 
know you appreciate her... 


. she’s on your side, Let her 
. and her help. 


A 
Lj 


—_ 


If you’re an “only” girl... or if you and Sis 
want to brush up on your facts together . . . send 
for the free booklet “As One Girl To Another.” 
It gives you lots of tips about good grooming, 
social contacts, swimming, sports, dancing, and 
other things, too. 

Scribble your name and address on a post card 
now... before you turn the page! Send it to 


P. O. Box 3434, Dept. IN-11, Chicago, Illinois. 
KOTEX* SANITARY NAPKINS 


*Traie Mark Rey. U.S. Pat. OF, 
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Ten Tested Lessons: 


BELOW IS A FACSIMILE 
OF THE FIRST PAGE OF A 
CORRECTED LESSON. THERE IS 
AN AVERAGE OF 35 PERTINENT 
QUESTIONS IN EACH LESSON. 

















This ishow THE COURSE OPERATES... 


Upon receipt of your enrollment (see blanks below) Les- 
son 1 will be mailed to you. You read the lesson assign- 
ment in the famous book PROGRESS & POVERTY—an- 
swer the questions and send the paper to the school for cor- 
and comment. It is soon returned to you indi- 
vidually corrected together with detailed and comprehensive 


This 


rection 


answers which you then compare with your answers. 
serves as a review of the lesson. 

The second lesson is then sent to you with the corrected 
first lesson. There are 
course in 10 weeks or you can accelerate or retard the 
study as you wish. 


FREE TEACHERS MANUAL ... Every 
completes this Correspondence Course will be mailed upon 
request a free copy of the Teachers Manual used in the 
classes of the Henry George School, so that if you desire to 
teach the course or lead a discussion group, you may do so 
effectively. 


ORGANIZE A FASCINATING GROUP STUDY... 
Ask for as many question papers as you have in your group. 
They will be mailed to you promptly. The lesson papers 
of each member of your group will be corrected independ- 
ently from the others. Group study is helpful because the 
discussion helps to bring out the salient points from the 
background of varied experiences. 


10 lessons. You can complete the 


teacher who 


USE ONE OF THESE 3 COUPONS TODAY! 





The George Book Company, Time & Life Bldg., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Enclosed is One Dollar. Please send me a copy of Prog 


ress & Poverty by Henry George and enroll me in the 
FREE Correspondence Course. And send the First Lesson. 


Name 


Address 





Home Study Course in 
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FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 


BY ARRANGEMENT MADE WITH the HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL o/ 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CHARTERED by te BOARD of REGENTS of N.Y. STATE 


This approved course of ten lessons with individual service is absolutely free. 


A a citizen, as a teacher, as a leader of thought, you 
owe it to yourself, your country, your students 
and your associates to assay the moving scene with the 
touchstone of principles. 


Here is your opportunity to become acquainted with 
the principles of political economy, af no cost. The 
subject is right now of vital importance because a prop- 
er understanding of the current scene and a compre- 
hension of social trends and political events requires as 
never before a grasp of the basic, economic forces. 

You are searching for the answers to the many big 
questions and problems of the day. We all are. 
ions are useless. We need knowledge. 


Opin- 


This opportunity comes to you through arrangement 
with the Henry George School of Social Science, an 
institution chartered by the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. The school concentrates upon the 
teaching of Fundamental Economics and Social Phil 
osophy, does not charge tuition, 
voluntary contributions of its 
graduates. In New York a 
30 classrooms, 


and is maintained by 
20,000 enthusiastic 
five-story building, with 
Correspondence Course division and 
National Headquarters, is devoted to this work. There 
are classes in many cities throughout this country and 
Canada. Before the war, extension schools were main 
tained (and some are still operating) in the British 
Empire and in Denmark. Dr. John Dewey, the em- 
inent educator, is the honorary president and an ardent 
supporter of this school. 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE HAVE READ 
PROGRESS & POVERTY 


It has been translated into nearly every civilized Jan 
guage. Written by a great American, it shows how 
democracy alone can provide the abundant life; if is 
the refutation of all forms of collectivism; it is ac- 
claimed as a masterpiece, not only for its cogent rea- 
soning and forceful presentation of principles but also 
for its beautiful style. 


Helen Keller, for instance, says: “It’s because 
Henry George steeped his subject in the splendor 
of his soul that we hear in his words an irresist 
ible call for justice to all men.” Such expressions 
of approval from famous people are supplement 
ed by the fact that the book is now considered 
“must” reading in many educational institutions. 
It is required reading for advanced students in 
at Princeton University. Excerpts 
from it have been used in anthologies of Ameri 


economics 
can prose, and in at least one college English 
course it is studied for style. 


“1 have read ‘Progress and Poverty’ several 
limes,” said the late Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War in the Wilson cabinet, “and have felt 
that for beauty of style, elevation of spirit, and 
weight of argument, it is one of the great books 
written in my lifetime.” 


, 
$ The George Book Company, Time & Life Bldg., 
: 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Please send me a copy of Prog- 
ress & Poverty by Henry George and enrol! me in the 
FREE Correspondence Course. And send the First Lesson, 


Enclosed is One Dollar. 





Address 
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By JOHN DEWEY 


“It would require less than the fingers of the two hands to 
enumerate those who, from Plato down, rank with Henry George 
among the world’s social philosophers. No man, no graduate of 
a higher educational institution has a right to regard himself as 
an educated man in social thought unless he has some first-hand 
acquaintance with the theoretical contribution of this great 
American thinker.” 





By Judge By Dan Beard 
Samuel Seabury “When I read ‘Progresa and Pove rty’ 
“T have no hesitation for the first time, I could not read it 


1 eagerly devoured 
1 had, and still have, 
great reverence for the truths con- 
tained in Jefferson's wonderful Decla- 
ration of Independence, truths which 
for some reason could not be realize d 


rapidly enough, 
it page by page. 


in saying that if the 
world of tomorrow is 
to be a civilized world, 
and nota world which 
has relapsed into bar- 
buriam, it can be so 
only by applying the or made practical because of some 
principles of freedom great obstacle, I never realized what 
which George that obstacle was until 1 read ‘Progress 
and Poverty.” 





Henry 








taught.”’ . | 





START YOUR STUDY TODAY! 
YOU'LL BE PROUD 
TO HAVE AND KNOW THIS BOOK 


The 50th Afiniversary Edition, the basis for the free 
Correspondence Course, is 571 pages, legibly printed on 
good stock, cloth bound. In form it is exactly like the 
standard $2.50 books. Through the efforts of the non- 
profit institution which sponsors the course we are able 
to offer it at only One Dollar, postage prepaid. 
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SHOW THE OTHERS TO YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 
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The George Book Company, Time & Life Bldg., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Enclosed is One Dollar. Please send me a copy of Prog- 


ress & Poverty by Henry George and enroll me in the 


FREE Correspondence Course. And send the First Lesson. 
Name 


Address 
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Dear READER: 
You undoubtedly noted as you admired the cover that this is 
our Golden Anniversary issue, marking fifty years of service to 


elementary education. 


LET'S LOOK AT THIS ISSUE 


The frontispiece on page 11 is a view of the 


building, facing an attractive park, in which THe INsTRUCTOR is 


both edited and published. 


Pages 12-15 have an interesting account 


of the high lights in our career, which is outstanding in the field 


of educational publishing. 


As you read the pages of this issue, you 


will recognize immediately the fine material for the special occasions 


observed during November in 


your 


classroom. The article on 


page 26, “Headline Your School,” and the unit on the public schools 
we hope will stimulate your interest in American Education Week, 
whose theme for this year is “Education for a Strong America.” 
Children’s Book Week comes in for its share of attention with a play, 
verse, a primary unit on the library, an article, “Do Your Pupils Like 


to Read?” and so on. 
giving, of course. 


You will find ample material for Thanks- 
Our ten-page Illustrated Unit of Work, follow- 


ing our theme, “Democratic Living,” deals with the history of 


democracy. 
“The YOU You Can Be.” 


You will personally enjoy reading our travel page and 
To help you with your teaching we offer 


you our regular departments on pages 4, 7, 8, 59, 66, and 78. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


AMERICAN EpucATION WEEK: 
pages 17, 26, 37, 42, 43. CniL- 
DREN’s Book Werk: the cover, 
8, 18, 19, 20, 22, 40, 42, 44, 59, 
60. 


THANKSGIVING and Pitcrims: 20, 
24, 33, 34-35, 45, 60. Parr 
oric FEATURES: 41, 49-58. 


Creative Acriviries: 7, 58. 


UNiITs AND LESSON MATERIAL: 
16, 18, 24, 49-58. SEATWORK: 
19, 25. 
Hanpwork: 4, 33, 34-35, 37, 
40, 60, 66. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 41, 42-43, 
44, 45, 47. Srortes: 20. 


Toot SuByecrs: arithmetic: 16, 
59, 68; language: 7, 61, 69; pen 
manship: 69; reading: the cover, 
18, 19, 42, 59, 60, 68. 


Art: the cover, 22, 23, 59. Lrr- 
ERATURE: the cover, 18, 22, 44. 
Music: 22, 41, 42, 43, 47, 66. 


ScIENCE: 59, 67. SoctaL STup- 
ws: 24, 34-35, 41, 45, 47, 49- 
58, 62, 67. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: 17, 18, 
25, 37, 41, 45, 49-58, 60. 


VisuaL EpucaTtion: the cover, 
17, 31, 37, 49-58, 62, 69. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEPK: 
pages 17, 26, 27, 37, 42, 45, 48. 
CHILDREN’s Book Week: the 
cover, 8, 20, 22, 29, 30, 42, 60. 


THANKSGIVING and PILGRIMS: 24, 
29, 32, 33, 34-35, 38-39, 42, 
43, 45, 46, 60. PaTRIOTIC 
FEATURES: 31, 41, 43, 49-58, 60. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES: 
36, 38-39, 58. 


7, Si, 32, 


Units: 24, 27, 49-58. Tests: 


28, 29, 60. 


HANDWoRK: 4, 31, 32, 33, 34 
35, 36, 37, 38-39, 60, 66. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 
45, 46, 47, 48. 


41, 42-43, 
Srories: 20, 21. 


Toot SuByecrs: arithmetic: 68; 
language: 7, 61, 69; reading: 
the cover, 30, 68; spelling: 28. 


Art: the cover, 22, 23, 28, 59. 
LirERATURE: the cover, 22, 29%. 
Music: 22, 41, 42, 43, 47, 66. 


ScIENCE: 59, 67. SoctaL Strub- 
ms: 21, 24, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 
34-35, 38-39, 41, 43, 45, 46, 
49-58, 59, 62, 67. 


CHARACTER EpucATION: 17, 21, 
25, 37, 41, 43, 45, 48, 49-58, 60. 


Visuat EpucaTion: the cover, 
17, 31, 37, 49-58, 59, 62, 69. 
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How Many “Generals” in Your Class? 


Try this Military Intelligence Test on your pupils. It teaches both military and dental facts. 


For correct answers, pupils can be awarded these honorary ranks: 


5 correct, a General——4 correct, a Major—3 correct, a Captain—2 correct, a Sergeant—1 correct, a Private. 


Does this emblem on a U.S. Army officer’s collar signify— 


A DENTIST A DOCTOR 


A COOK A CHAPLAIN 





An officer who wears the emblem, or insignia, shown above is a dentist. 
He travels with the soldiers, and takes care of their teeth and gums. 
For in the Army, as well as in school or in the business world, sound 
teeth and strong. healthy gums are important. 


Does a nurse enter the U. S. Army with the rank of — 


PRIVATE CAPTAIN GENERAL LIEUTENANT 





A registered nurse holds the rank of second lieutenant in the U.S. 
Army. There are over 4,000 registered nurses now serving in Army 
hospitals, These nurses care for the sick and when necessary they also 
travel with the Army regiments as part of the Medical Corps. 


If a radio man “sent” the word “Ipana’ it would mean— 


VACATION TOOTH PASTE SCHOOL BOOKS 





Tooth paste is the correct answer. Boys and girls, mothers and fathers 
all over the country use Ipana ‘Tvoth Paste regularly. For they know 
that Ipana not only cleans the teeth but, with massage, is designed to 
aid the gums—to help make gums firmer, stronger and healthier. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1941 


Soldiers look at a horse’s teeth to find out its — 


NAME AGE STRENGTH BREED 


PN. 





The position, color and condition of a horse’s teeth help reveal its years. 
But teeth also indicate facts about people. For a bright, sparkling smile 
usually means a person who visits the dentist regularly and gives his 
teeth and gums proper attention every day of the year. 


Here is a U.S. Army soldier in camp. He is — 


SIGNALLING EXERCISING RUNNING SWIMMING 





He is exercising to keep his body fit. Exercise is important for our 
gums, too, Today’s soft foods rob gums of the natural exercise of chew- 
ing. Therefore we should massage our gums every time we clean our 
teeth—for brighter teeth. healthier gums, a sparkling smile, 


Pe 4 


rpYODAY more teachers than ever before have joined hands with 

[ America’s modern dentists in teaching children the proper care 
of teeth and gums. Ipana is proud to play a part in this great edu- 
cational work and hopes that this “Quiz Series” will be of further 


help in promoting better dental health for your pupils, 





FREE—Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?) new 
Ipana Dental Certificate and other classroom material will be sent 
you. Write Bristol-Myers Company, 626-A Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, giving name of school and principal. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by 
% BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
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COMPLETE 
G-E PROJECT 


10¢ 


OU'LL want this helpful project ma. 

terial. Produced in interesting, visual 
form. Dramatizes and simplifies for inter- 
mediate grades the amazing light and sight 
research of famous G-E Laboratories, De- 
signed to correlate with regular courses in 
Social Studies, Geography, History, Health 
and Safety. 
Two double-faced wall charts, four sides 
in two colors and one in four-colors. A 42- 
page teaching outline and text, liberally 
illustrated. Sample copy of 12-page student 
book (extra copies Ze each). Suggestions 
for supplementary activities. Entire pack 


age is just 10c to cover mailing cost. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








SEND For yours TODAY g 


+ 
’ 
’ 


. ' 
: tieneral Electric Co., Lamp Dept. LK, ; 
s Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio ' 
' 
(This offer limited to U.S. and Possessions) ‘ 
' Please send me “The New Story of Light” . 
: project. 10c enclosed. e 
' 
: POM e vocccvccesesccssecesesesecceese ‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ BONGN s ccccccceccses BGs cccecceee ; 
 ] 
8 Chey. cccccccccoccecoces MMe cccceccecee . 
‘ 
. 4 





ECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


for Grade Teachers. Master copy workbooks and 

posters all leading publishers. Also small film 

= te and supplies for all gelatine duplica 
Write for catak 


HESS DUPLICATOR CO. Box 500, Indianapolis, ind. 





LOVELY CHRISTMAS 
ART PACKET only 50° 


Special art material for 
Christmas from the ‘‘old 
reliable” Ann Marie's 
Workshop prepared es 
pecially for Christmas 
Teacher-Plans. In- 
cludes 


POSTER-Beautiful “Karly American Christmas 

scone 

BLACKBOARD BORDER. A clever Santa Claus 

border using cotton for beard, whiskers and trim 

mings on cap 

WINDOW PICTURE. .A wise man on his camel 

with the buildings of Bethichem and the star in 

the distance 

CHRISTMAS CARD A new idea——-using three 
small candles to give it a realistic effect 

CHARACTER POSTER. Another Timmy Tinker 
Toy with lettering “Give with LO VE.” 
CHRISTMAS TREE Patterns for making a tree 
nearly 15 inches high—-big enough for the chil 
tren to trim 

All of this material in addition to such regular 
features as Character Poster Social Science proj 
ect featuring “‘Wool”’ and the Nature Study page 
You get all of this Bpotestal in Ann Marie's regu- 
lar TEACHER-VLAN packet for December 
for only 50c aap am early 

ANN MARIE’ 8 S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1101 

6932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1941-42 
1 $2.98 for full year's service (8 packets) 
1} 50e for December only 





Name 


A:idressa 
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Pege ‘THE people on this page will JESSIE TODD 
help children to draw faces. Supervisor of Art 
‘ ‘ P is University Elementary School, 
The center one will inspire grades University of Chicago 


two, three, and four. The two faces 

on the sides can be drawn by grades ettes, and the other two, with line 

five, six, seven, and cight. drawings and composition. All of 
The broken lines in the hair will these pages will help to make colonial 

present an advanced idea to many life more interesting. 

children who have drawn all of their The importance of drawing and 

lines unbroken. The shadow under construction as an aid to social studies 

the chin of the boy in the center will cannot be overestimated. They 

also be new to many children. Sug- make the subject live. Certain defi- 

gest that the lines for the nose be nite points are brought out clearer 


made very delicate. in drawings than in photographs. 
When children draw the three- The turkey on page 33 may be 

quarter view poses, make some sug- drawn or cut by primary children. If 

gestions similar to the following. the turkey is drawn, the children will 


1. Woman on left. First draw the want to color it with crayons. The 
left line of her face. Then draw the silhouette, because of its simplicity, 
eye almost at the edge of the face. © will help even first-grade children to 
The eyebrow line touches the left draw. After the child has made the 
line of the face. Draw the line for outline, the teacher may show him 
the nose next to the left eye. Before pictures of turkeys. Then each child 
you draw the right eye, notice care- may put in the details. 
fully where it is placed. When you In the same way the silhouette of 
draw the mouth, notice that the left the Indian and of the Pilgrim will 
end of the lip scarcely shows, for the help the children to draw simple out 
face is turned to the left. lines. The teacher may show photo- 

2. Man on right. Draw the right graphs of Pilgrims. With these as 
line of the face and the eye on the — suggestions, the children will be able 
right. This eye is the more difficult to put in lines for the hat, trousers, 
because it is near the edge of the face. belts, and so on, 


Always encourage children to begin The line drawings on pages 38 and 
with the eye near the edge of the 39 will show children in the middle 
face. Make the ear large enough. and upper grades how to draw Pil 


grims. Some children will wish to 

Paves THESE pages will help the add more details than are shown. 
38,39 children to understand and Coloring Pilgrim compositions may 

enjoy American history. The be made very interesting. In those 
houses on page 32 are carefully ex- days people did not wear the bright 
plained. For children who do not colors so fashionable for the clothes 
draw all of the houses suggested on of women and girls today. We may 
this page, it will be educational to gray the colors when we mix paint 
look at these drawings during their for the clothes of the Pilgrims. 
study of the Pilgrim home, to con- The leather color for the boots 
trast the later styles with the log may be made in different ways. Use 
house, and to discuss still greater orange with white and brown and a 
changes in houses that came after little bit of blue; or black and white 
those illustrated. with a little red added. 

Three of the pages, 33, 38, and 39, It is often interesting to vary the 
have for their subject the Pilgrims colors of a costume in some such way 
and Indians celebrating our first as this: reddish brown boots; bluish 
American Thanksgiving Day. One brown trousers; yellowish brown coat; 
page will give practice with silhou- and black hat. (Continued on page 5) 


‘The Perry Pictures 
WORLD FAMOUS 


ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 
oo cents worth or more, of either size, 
assorted as desired, 2250 subjects. Sizes 
3 by 3% and 5% by 8 


one MINIATURE COLORED PIc- 

rURES ‘Some ONE CENT and some 
TWO CENTS each for 60 cents worth 
or me. alostpaid. Hundreds of subjects. 
FREE CATALOGUES B, C, and D of all 
these binletere Colored Pictures, to teach 
ers naming school and grade 














Send 60 cents for 30 Perry Pictures of 
the Pilgrims, ete %% by S, or Art Set 
of 30, no two alike, or select from the 
Catalogue 


Our new 64-page CATALOGUE of the 
Perry Pictures, a Two Cent, Four Cent, 
Ten Cent and a Bird Picture in Colors 
1600 tiny pictures in it. Send 15 cents 
in coin or stamps 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 
THE NEW HOME OF THE PERRY PICTURES Awarded Four Gold Medals, 











‘“COLORFUL’’ 





YULLLSOLIe 
ayy ICTURE Ba 

IN PANEL FORM a 

TO BUILD UP A Bountitul 


a 
Pilgrims at 
Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


A Holiday set including above 4 subjects. Heavy construc 
tion paper panels, 12x26 in., also brightly colored poster 
papers keyed for cutting and pasting in position. No. 703 
Per set 50¢ postpaid 


4 


Christmas Posters 


larwe scenes: Santa's Shop -Santa and Reindeer—Christmas Morn- 


jag Carols. No. 706. Per Set SOc 5 





OTHER POSTER SETS: 


. face nS panels, HAVE YOU 
0, 700 merican Indians 
No, 706- Land Transportation OUR CATALOG? 


No. 707~- Air and Water Transportatior 
No. 708 Exkimo No. 7'0 Japanese 


SM interesting pages with 
over 43,010 teaching aids, 


Til Desert Life well classified. Mailed 
cE. 


Each set of four, SOc. Any FIVE sets. ] pre 


$2.20 postpaid 


Bi 





1634 INDIANA AVENUE * CHICAGO 











SOMETHING ENTIRELY 


NEWin SEAT WORK 


Just Completed—entirely new project 
in educational! field for seat work. Fun 
to do. Stimulates originality, resource- 
fulness, and judgment of the child. 
Opportunity to win valuable class prize. 
Send for illustrated brochure giving 
complete details. It's free. Just paste 
this ad on penny post card and mail 
today with your name and address. 


EDUCATIONAL ART SERVICE 
80 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Cc 


Complete education for teaching th 
in elementary grades, kinder- 56th 
garten and nursery school. Chil- y 


dren's demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer 
classes. Beautiful resident hall, Located 
Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake 
ultura! education plus vocational training. B.E.de 


gree conferred (4yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2 
year certificate, Write for list of successful alumnae 
: 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


National College of Education 
ox 114-P EVANSTON, iit. 








APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2')x3'. guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898, 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 





FRE E BARGAIN CATALOG 


25,000 books of al! 


publishers listed in our 47th 





Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 


-latest “best sellers." Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 


tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, coileges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers Send postcard 
today for our new 1942 catalog, “Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY 0., Dept. 120, 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, i. 








bias lenin FREE 


e on One copy of 
, BUILDING 
AMERICA 
shown to the 
left— will be 
sent every 
teacher who or- 
ders the next 
(4) special 
DEFENSE 
issues. Edited 
by eminent 
educators 60 
to 70 illustra- 
tions in each 
issue.--TOTAL 


DEFENSE -— TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE--AMERICA’'S OUTPOSTS—OUR MINOR- 
ITY YOUTH GROUPS. Order now from 

Building America, 2 West 45th St., NewYork, N.Y. 


BUILDING AMERICA 2 West 45th St., N.Y.C. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the one free unit issue 


(60 illustrations) of BUILDING AMERICA~- Our Latin 
American Neighbors (regular price 30c) also your 4 Defense 
Issues as announced, 


O 


I enclose $1.00 ©) Bill me 


Name Title 


Address——___ 
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We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


! 
e Free: in 
Catalogu occasion. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 


203 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


PPCCOCOOCOCOOOZOZOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOH? 
PPP LLPPL LPL LL LOL OLE LL LOL LLL LOLOL ELSE 


} CLASSROOM BORDERS 


4 Postpaid 30c per set 
§ Each set contains 14 or more different 
§ patterns 10 inches high. 
Solve your problem of classroom decora- 
tion by letting your pupils color and 
mount these interesting figures. 
We suggest: 
4 For November Thanksgiving 
For December—Christmas 
For January ~ Health 
Other borders: 
Valentine Transportation 
§ Easter Patriotism 
Circus Nursery Rhymes 
Halloween Garden Elves 
3 GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY 
~ Fresno, California 











ROCCO’ + 
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Alphacolor Colored Chalk Pastels, un« 
matched for brilliance and smooth 
working qualities, are ideal for holiday 
designs on paper or on the blackboard, 
Pin $1.00 to this ad for special holiday 
offer—1 24-color box of Alphacolor 
Colored Chalk Pastels, 1 100-sheet pack- 
age of 12" x 18" Alphatone paper, plus 
“Christ mas” and ** Thanksgiving *Proj- 
ect sheets. If not satisfied, your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Address Dept. IT-1141. 
\ 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 




















oV. <1’ Batt. LE ee 
A Complete Conservatory Home 
Study Course — 2) Ni), Nice Can 


position Voice, Public School Music Violin, 
Cornet, Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ, 
Accordion, Saxophone, Clarinet, Dance Band Ar 
ranging Lessons amazingly easy, complete. Men 
tion instruction desired aw cost; terms. Check 
course which interests you Ask for illustrated 
lessons and catalog 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 116U 1525 E. 63rd Street, Chicago 











The 1942 Supplement to 


FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 





Is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 West 45th St., New York 

811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


Please send 
for your 
copy today 























Send For 32-Page Booklet 
«Care of the Teeth» 


Shows how to make “‘Care of 
Teeth'’ a fascinating pupi!-par 
time Full of teaching materia 
Send 1l0c for copy. ith it we 
will send FREE catalog of denta 
health materia isting booklets, 
pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and color 
ing seat work, 

American Dental Association 
Dept. 811, 212 E. Superior St. 

Chicago, litinots 











The Solution of Your Problems 
Read the Book 
“DIVINE LOVE IS GUIDING” 


A logical explanation of a universal jaw, a proper un- 
derstanding and use of which will enable you to solve 
the problems of life and live it more successfully 


Only $1.00 postpaid. Address the author, 
Paul J. Veatch, Dansville, N. Y. 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


When grayed colors are used in 
pictures, one needs to depend on the 
black spaces and the white spaces for 
accents. 

Some of the grayed colors seen in 
the clothes of the Pilgrims may be 
repeated in the bushes and trees in 
the pictures and also in the log cabin. 

Brilliant colors may be used on the 
trimming of the clothes of the In- 
dians. When the child is coloring 
Indian and Pilgrim clothes, he is 
paying attention to an actual fact. 
The Pilgrims were a practical people. 
They chose colors that would not soil 
so quickly as some of ours. Then 
too, they did not think it decorous to 
wear bright-colored clothes. 

On page 39, one man who is seated 
side view may be changed into a man 
cleaning fish or fowl or other game. 
By adding a skirt and changing the 
hair and cap, the figure may be 
changed into a woman peeling pota- 
toes, stirring a cake, spinning, or 
weaving. 

The side view of a woman on page 
39 may be changed into a woman 
with her prayer book. Another 
woman may walk beside her on her 
way to worship. The figures of men 
on pages 38 and 39 will help in draw- 
ing figures of men walking to church, 
because the clothes are the same. 

The front view of a woman on 
page 39 may be changed into a 
woman with her prayer book as she 
walks home from church. A smaller 
figure walking beside her may rep- 
resent her daughter. The daughter 
may be drawn much like the moth- 
er, and this will bring up the ques- 
tion of the length of the skirts. 

Page 34 will inspire some girls to 
make beautiful samplers. Some boys 
also like this sort of work. 

Making a sampler would be an ex- 
cellent problem for an after-school 
art club of sixth-, seventh-, or 
eighth-grade children, The problem 
would, of course, be more compli 
cated than the one shown here. ‘The 
designing could be done in the art 
class, for even those who do not be 
long to the after-school art club will 
enjoy drawing the design. Those 
who do not carry out the design in 
actual sewing will gain in apprecia 
tion by making a design. 

If the sampler is to mean many 
hours of sewing, each child should 
draw at least ten different designs and 
then choose to sew the one she likes 
best. We will then be emphasizing 
the principle that where many hours 
of handwork are required, one should 
never copy the design of another or 
work out some hastily made design. 
The actual designing should take 
much time and thought. 

Page 35 will help children to draw 
simple objects by suggesting the 
perspective which will make them 
appear round. They will learn how 
to draw the lines that show that we 
are looking into the fireplace. 


—— CHILDREN who like to model 
6 . 
with clay may make the follow- 
ing suggestions after they have looked 
at the pictures on this page. 
(Continued on page 6) 














Plan now for holiday decorations with these glamorous 


Cathedral indows 


to beautify your Christmas classroom. 


Hanging in your win- ment paper, printed 


dows with the light in rich transparent 
shining through, colors, in stained 


these transparencies glass technique, their 
spread colorful radi- beauty is an inspira- 
ance and_ holiday tion and a lasting art 


cheer. Made of parch- 





impression, 


Only 10c Each 
in lots of 30 


They Are the Perfect Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


new, different and lasting—and the most economical available in 
gifts of real quality. This is a bran-new series of popular size and 
price. Each window is 1114” high, 814” wide, framed with black 
cardboard. Four subjects: 


MADONNA AND CHILD THE NATIVITY 
CHRISTMAS CAROL THE ANGEL 
Price, per set of four subjects $0.55 postpaid 
Twelve windows (3 sets) .. 1.40 postpaid 
Thirty windows, assorted .. 3.00 postpaid 





For Thanksgiving Seatwork it’s supreme: 
THE PILGRIM VILLAGE 


8306—Puritan men and women, Indians, log cabins, chil- 
dren and animals, the good ship “Mayflower,” trees and 
plants—in outline on heavy cardboard to be cut, colored 
and constructed into standup figures. When all the ob- 
jects are completed a Pilgrim village is formed, with 
authentic details of costume and environment. A splen- 
did Thanksgiving group project, ideal for sand table use, 
or for visualization of the story of the Pilgrims. Eight 
sheets of outlines on cardboard with color suggestion 
i sheet and detailed instruction, in portfolio. 





Price, each, 60c postpaid 


SANTA CLAUS CUT - OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs printed 
on good card stock, size 11 x 17, including 
the village church, the sleigh with reindeer, 
the glorious Christmas tree, the snow-laden 
hemlocks, happy children and their toys, 
the village houses and all the incidentals 
to create the atmosphere of Merry Xmas. 
Put up in strong portfolio with sheet of 
directions. Size 11% x 18. 


Price, postpaid, 60c 








MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


For $ enclosed, send the following: 

4 | 12 | 30 £ Cathedral Windows 
ee 
eee ee ee ee oe ee ee 60c 

Name = 
REN Re LT RE Ae ON Te ae ME CR nC a 








MODERN 
LIFE 
SPELLER 


Ayer-Oberholtzer- Woody 


A distinctive speller series for 


grades 2 —-8 
Twin Editions—Clothbound 
and it ‘orkbook } 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins, 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 





Need Something New for your Art Lessons-- 
We Have It For Graded and For Rural Schools 
1. Art Lessons for each month in the 
Grades one through eight. 
3. Planned and worked out by an Art 
4. With outline and handmade drawing 
5. With directions for stimulating 
Send 50c for November Art Packet. Choose Indian 
State grade or rural school 


STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


CIVIL SERVICE JOBS. 30 APPLICATION af xe 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM PHOTOS 


because of Finest real photo copies, size 
Government 


school year. 


Supervisor, 
and illustrations, 
elf expression in each lesson, 


or Pilgrims. 











a¢ 


g 






feachers, 
yuur training 


you have a biv advantage, 


vl al 
27exd>%, 
and education U.S 


Positions pay $1260 to $2.00 4 year to start, with double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, 
short hours and pleasant work Write immedi- Made from any photo or print. Money 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D229, Roches- returned if not satisfied Original 
ter, N. Y. for free 32-paze book with list of : 

positions for teachers You will wet full partie- returned unharmed Prompt service, 





ulara telling what to do te get appointment OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 








IT’S individual —distinetive! 
The price—16 for only $1.00, 
postpaid. Wrap your favor- 
ite photo carefully and send 
it to us. It will be well 
taken care of and returned 
with your ecards. Tell us 
the number you want (or- * 
ders for larger quantities 
must be in multiples of 16); 
send cash with your order; 
and be sure to include your 
name and address. You'll 
want your cards in plenty 
of time, and we want you to 


have them, so order now! 
































THAT favorite photo can be 
anything you wish: a picture 
of yourself, your pet dog. one 
of the you 
snapped last winter, Tt can 
be any size too, but it should 
be as clear 
best results. 


lovely scenes 











as possible for 





EACH white paneled card, 5°44" x 344". at- 
tractively printed in color, with matching en- 
velope, will have mounted on it a print of 
your photo, in size 116" x 1'y”. 


cards ... TODAY ... for 


Order your 
early delivery. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 








How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


~ 


(Continued from page 


} 
Bs Vil model a little dog. He will 


look wonderful sitting on a mirror 
with a mirror behind him to reflect his 
image, as the Dutch girl is reflected. 

2. Pll model an_ old-fashioned 
lady and fix the mirrors like those in 
the picture in the upper right corner 
of this page. Ill move her out far- 
ther from the mirrors and maybe her 
bustle will show. (This is a wonder- 
ful idea, for the back and side view 
of an old-fashioned lady are as inter- 
esting as the front view.) 

3. [ll fasten three mirrors together 
so that I'll have two mirror sides and 
one back. Then I'll model a funny 
man’s face to be placed before the 
mirror. 

4. [ll fasten many mirrors togeth- 
er like tiles on a floor, to make a table 
and put the top on a small 
wooden table. When I place a big 
bouquet of flowers on my mirror-top 
table, it will look wonderful! 


top; 


Pege THIS page furnishes an ex- 
ample to teach these points. 

1. A poster should have its letter 
ing large. 

2. The illustrations on a_ poster 
should be simple and interesting. 

3. The illustrations should take up 
a large part of the surface remaining 
after the letters have been put on. 

4. Notice how much interest is 
added by the white parts on the book 
and broom. Not only do these white 
spaces add interest, but they define 
the objects better. 

§. The horn is perhaps the most 
interesting shape on the poster, so it 
has been placed in the most important 
spot, away from the cdge of the post- 
er and directly under the words. 

6. Children may make a 
saying “Bring food for a Thanksgiv- 
ing for others.” On this poster, the 
most interesting food shapes can be 
placed away from the edge of the 
poster and near the words. A tin of 
canned goods with a word on it can 
be placed where the book in the poster 
is shown. The word adds interest to 
the poster. 


poster 


Page TO SOME children the idea of 
making a cow that will project 
from a flat surface may be new. They 
may have seen abstractions in three 
dimensions by modern artists. They 
will adopt the method and make use 
The following 
suggestions will be helpful. 

1. Try to make a turkey so that 
it stands out. Place it on a Thanks- 
giving candy 
sale, the proceeds of which go to the 
necdy. Some child may be able to 
figure out a way to make the words 


of it in many ways. 


poster advertising a 


stand out from the picture surface. 

2. When 
posters are needed, some girls and 
boys will be able to make toys by 
folding them and having them project 
as the cow does on this page. 

3. To advertise a historical play 
given by the school, some child may 
make an old-fashioned lady and use 
paper or cloth for her skirt, having it 
project. Her parasol and some flow- 
ers in an old-fashioned garden also 
could be made in this way. 


Christmas comes and 











BIG ART PACKACE OF 4 
CHRISTMAS MATERIAL 


@) 


gg > “- 
— Tt . 





We will send you 
postpaid a big Art 
Package for Christ 
mas, containing ac- 
tual size material, 
ready to color for 
/ making a_ special 
a “he Christmas Poster 

. 3° ft. by 3'¢ fe. 
¢ “Shepherd on the 
Fas < Hills,” featuring 
The Star in the East 
—makes an appro- 
priate and beautiful 
blackboard panel, 
large poster, or il- 
luminated window 
picture. 











51-2 ft 


by 3 1-2 ft. picture 


BIG PICTURE AND MATERIAL FOR MAKING 
MORE THAN 15 GIFTS ONLY $1.00 


Package also contains Table or Window Decorations, 
(sitt Cards, and Greeting Cards Material for making 
more tha > gilt uch a Belt, Coasters, Napki 
rls Handkerchief Holder Recipe book, = Kitchen 
Knife Holder, Door Stop, Book Plates, Date Book, 
Beok nds, Calendars, ete Christmas gifts suitable 
for Mother, Father, Brother, Sister, or Friends. Really 
mazing. You get all this with the Big VDicture in 
one complete package for only $1.00 Order early! 


Christmas Art Service, Box 508—G, Park Ridge, Illinois 
“NEW Thanksgiving 
ra Entertainments ” 


Brand new 








, original ma- 








terial of highest enter- 
tainment value and vari- 
ety. For large and small 
casts and for all ages. 
Includes Plays, Poems, 
Varieties, and Novelties. 
Cloth, 256 pages, $1.50; 


paper ed., 75e postpaid. 








Also— Postpaid 
Thanksgiving in the 
Schoolroom. Paper, 160 
pp., 40e. Best Thanksgiv- 


Have You 
Our Catalog? 


xX interesting pages 


with over 3,000 ing Book. Paper, 12% pp., 
teaching aids, well a 
classified. Mailed i0c. A Thanksgiving Day 


FREE, 





Movie, 30c, 


B 





1634 INDIANA AVE., : CHICAGO 


eee 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


and a selection of Christe 
Send for cata- 





Christmas book 


log and list of Christmas suggestions, 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


mas plays and pageants, 
New York, N. Y. 


600 Lexington Ave. 








Manuscript Writing Books 


tetrace Build Work Books for Grades | and 2 
We Cach 
Teacher Plan Books, weck by week plans for year 
i5e each yvrade 
Retrace Build Work Books, chang- 
ing to Cursive Writing, for Grade 3 


Published by RUTH KITTLE 


Penmanship Supervisor Topeka, Kansas 



















WHEN BUVING SHEET MUS! 


ask uOur dealer to show you 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 
IT.SOSTS ONLY, 18; A COBY 


¢ FREE ON REQUEST 
jo al CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
261 W.40nSTREET N.Y.C. 





















WHICH WOODWORKING TOOLS 
FOR YOUR PUPILS? 

What tools are dangerous to use 

Which have to be carefully supervised 7 

What size tools are best at « certain ag 

When is it preferable to use one tool rather than another ! 
These and many more important questions answered in a 36 
page Hook entitled TOOLS FOR WOOU WORKING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS" by Sara Lyman Patrick 
Plax ui k with 86 line sketches by Elizabeth H, 
Courtney Send 50 Cents to 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

519 West 12ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Many Finish in 2 Years 


our time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi 


Go as rapidly 
dent school w 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H, 5. subjects already 
completed. Single subjects Uf demred, Free Bulletin on_request 


American School, Dpt. 4-823, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


PL A Y§ EASILY STAGED 
For «choo women's clubs, colleges 
churches For holidays, for money-rais 
inn and just for fun! Send for FREF 
CATALAX; containing full descriptions 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 


Class /And and Rings 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 
classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
up. Finest quality, gold plated, silver, 
etc. Over 300 designs. 

Dept. 4, METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, N.Y. 





prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.s 
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THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. 


THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 





Vi 


Send only verse 


that each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the 


class aa whole. 


Assignments should not be given out in advance. 


Con- 


tributions must be sent by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name 
and address of the school and the name and grade of the child. The letter 


should also state the conditions under which the verse was written. 


Use a 


separate shect for each verse, which should bear the child’s name and school, 


and the teacher's name. 


Address contributions to: 


The Children’s Corner 
THe INsTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Joy 


To give some joy 
I will give my toy 
To the poor little boy. 

THOMAS CLARKIN, 2nd Grade 
Assumption School, Peekskill, N.Y. 
SisteR M. Denise, Teacher 


TH 


The wind goes whoo, whoo, 
Something you and I don’t do. 

It twists the branches of the trees 
And makes us shiver as if to freeze. 


WIND 


It sails the kites on high, 
Straight across the bright blue sky. 
It makes us button up our coats, 
And helps the boys to sail their 
boats. 

Pupi_s oF Grapes THREE AND Four 
E. L. Wright School, Hancock, Mich. 
DorotHy Hoppinort, Teacher 


A STORM 


The lightning is flashing, 

The thunder is crashing, 

The trees bend lower and lower. 
The wild wind starts blowing, 
The cattle stop lowing, 

The rain comes more and more. 


The thunder stops crashing, 

The lightning stops flashing, 

The trees don’t bend so low. 

The wild wind stops blowing, 
The cattle start lowing, 

The rain comes soft and slow. 


The birds start to twitter, 

The owls start to flitter, 

A rainbow appears ‘cross the sky. 

The sun starts to set, 

The grass is all wet, 

And the twilight is passing by. 
Joetta Porter, 4th Grade 

Roosevelt Grade School, Eureka, Mont. 

Bernyce Ims, Teacher 


IN THE SEA 


I wonder what’s at the bottom 
Of the sea, don’t you? 
Perhaps fish people play 

Their games, and ours, too. 


I think they are very lucky, 

With their gardens of coral; 
And mothers who tell stories 
That never have a moral. 


MarvIN Marsn, 5th Grade 
United Fruit Company School, 
Almirante, Panama 
Matric Grant, Teacher 
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A NorTHEASTER 
Whirling, twirling, spinning about so 
fast, 
Whistling, swooping in and out! 
Sometimes | wonder how long it will 
last, 
Beating against everything as it goes 
past. 


PHuuipe ZLATNik, 6/4 Grade 
H. P. Hamilton School, 
Wis. 

Eisa Roiier, Teacher 


Two Rivers, 


AMERICA 


America, the land where I was born, 

We love to sing to you every morn; 

We'll work and fight for you with all 
our might 

For we know that freedom’s always 
right! 


On Sundays we go to church and pray 

And worship in our own good way; 

With freedom of speech we are 
blessed; 


We are free to do what we think best. 


We praise the power that has made 
you a nation, 

From all kinds of people of high and 
low station; 

Powerful and great we'll strive to 
keep you, 

And always be true to the red, white, 
and blue. 


Pupits or Crass 6A‘ 
Public School 103, New York, N.Y. 
EsTHer S. Israet, Teacher 


THANKFULNESS 


There is so much to be thankful for 
In this great world of ours— 
Nature in her wonder, 

Birds and bees and flowers, 
Leaves upon the trectops, 

Blue in the sky, 

People in their homes, 

Just as you and I, 

Our relatives and parents, 

Our blessings numerous and good, 
Our home and our school, 

The bountiful nourishing food, 
Our country, our flag— 

We salute you. 

All that we own 

We owe to you. 

We're glad to celebrate, 

As Pilgrims did before. 

We thank you, Lord, for all 

And do not beg for more. 


Nina Miter, 7th Grade 
High Street School, Burlington, Wis. 
Arpyce Liscuka, Teacher 











TEACHERS ~ Yelp Owe, 


fe 


#74: 


BY SENDING FOR THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 


HY don’t you suggest to the leader 


or program chairman of your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she. too, send for these 
two attractive insure 


programs that will 


successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics, looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four-page folders, that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well-planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1941 through June 1942. 


Your Child 
From One to Six 
| prope of young children need and 


want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
They 


during the preschool years. will at- 





tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 


as this program provides. 


Growing Up 


in a Democracy 


 Pypaneg never stand still, physically, 
Each 


the school age child faces new experiences. 


meatally or emotionally. year 


new problems, new requirements, and i- 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development ahd growth at this important 
period, It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situation- 


wisely, 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may en- 
ter subscriptions at a special half-price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
30 helpful 
the everyday problems of child care and 


bring more than features on 


training. 


ee a = ~MAIL THIS COUPON WET cement 
Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, IN-11-41 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N.Y. 


=— — —School Age Programs 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE | 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 
subscription rates. | 


Preschool Programs. — — | 


I os ca ciieaisiide tine tintin tab a an ae | 
Cv egimtittbnaenehnnn eae | 
ee i | 
a ! 
a MEMBERSHIP... — — — 





224 SONGS 


for GROUP SINGING | 
7), 1 HE BIG F AvOneras | 


churches 


arith 


st 





peciaily Se 









schools 
homes, ete 
Just 


maty clubs 
— Teachers sa 
‘ what we need.” 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human loterest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Sengs 

17 Negro Spirituals 





BIG VALUE! 





and many others 








SENMO ONLY 4) opy, $1.80 per dozer 
fet wtpaid.) $13.00 per hun 
ired (not postpaid) Special 
for EXAMINATION ; 
copy teachers send lie for ex- 
‘ ination p 
The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. ]-11-41 
Winona Lake, Ind 
Plea send me a copy of Sociability Songs 
! ' os 10 cents 
y am 
Add 
Cit State 
nsiateentieiieiiieistiniiiamenaiinas — 











Be Your Own 


MUSIC 
Teacher 





r 


LEARN AT HOME FOR 
AS LITTLE AS 7c A DA 
lay by note, Tia Viol 
Har (juitar A relion 
Sa pho ‘ any ri 

rument Wond I in 

r “1 mett | Simple 

AK. ¢ No nibers 

ricl nu ‘ ts l e as Te a day. Ove 
TOO OOu tudent 

Sen uj tolay for Free Book 

FREE BOOK gee F AYA 
plaining this method in detail Mention favorite i 

t t Ir rum 1 1 when meet cash 
redi I S. School of Musi G1i Brunswick Bidg., 
N York City 
=e oe Se ee ee ee ee ee es oe 
U. 8. School of Music, 611 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y¥. C. 
I me semd me Free Booklet and VDPrint and Picture 
Sampie IL would like » play (Name Instrument) 

Hlave you 

lustrument Instrument ? 





=| FLANAGAN’S / 
els 


AlDS 


Creative Activities 


TO) 
Dy 
rT 








Duplicators, Charts 
Phonics, History, Plans 
Travel- Story Readers 
Primary Work, Posters 
Entertainments, Etc. 
Several Thousand Aids 


Ash for Your FREE Copy of Catalog 8 








NAME __ ' - 
EE ecnsesrecnmnenses — 








A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


920 NO. FRANKLIN ST.... CHICAGO. ILL. 


Werkbooks For All Uses 


eee ee 




















Dall 
0 DA ( ) 
‘ 
| Oo 
Weld you like a fascinat- > 66 
ing new art unit filled é 
with artistic, useful class- % o*s 
room suggestions for Christ- 4 
mas time? Send for the QU 


new Problem & Idea Unit, 
“Holiday Designs and ideas,” 
10¢ 
Use PRANG Water Colors 
Everyday Art Colored Papers 
FOR SURER RESULTS 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON Oy . 
COMPANY 


157-257 Hayes Ave., 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


For THE TEACHER 


Guipinc Cuitp DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHooL, by Freeman Glenn 
Macomber. 335 pp. Cloth. $2.50 


American Book Company. New York. 
Clearness and simplicity have been 

the book than 

scholarliness attempt to in 


clude all information on the subject 


aim of this rather 


ind an 


It will give any teacher a better un 
derstanding of the newer practices in 
elementary schoolteaching. 


PitysicaL Epucation ror SMALL EL! 
MENTARY ScHoots, by Harold K. Jack. 
184 pp Cloth. $1.60. A. S. Barnes and 
Company. Neu York. 


If your school is small, if it is 
limited as to time and equipment for 
gymnastics, this book was designed 
It presents daily programs 
of physical-education activities, cov- 
ering thirty-six weeks, for each of 
three grade levels. The activities are 
not difficult, and practical teaching 
directions are supplied for each activ- 


for you. 


ity listed. 

True TEACHING OF LANGUAGE IN THI 
Primary Graves, by Dorothy Lothrop 
Brown and Marguerite Butterfield, 235 
pp. Cloth. $1.50. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York, 

Throughout this book the authors 
attempt to show how modern theories 
of teaching language may be put in- 
The 


need for correlation of language and 


to practice in primary grades. 


other school subjects is pointed out, 
made for the 
planning of numerous large units of 
work. The aim of the book is to 
give the teacher, in convenient form, 
a wealth of practical and usable sug- 
gestions for teaching language. 


and suggestions are 


TEXTS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Wortp NeicHpors Series.” 
FROM GuaTEMALA, by Delia 
Goetz. Illustrated by Katharine Knight. 
56 pp. Kinet, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE, 
by Henry Lionel Williams. Illustrated 
by Harry Daugherty. 47 pp. ARrounp 
rHe CARIBBEAN, stories by Nora Burglon, 
Thelma Glazer, E. Mark Phillips. Ilus- 
trated by Ann Eshner. 48 pp. Exptor 
ING THE JUNGLE, by JoBesse McElveen 
Waldeck. Illustrated by Weda Yap. 56 
bp. Tre Gaucno’s Daucurer, by 
Katherine G. Pollock. Illustrated by 
Barry Bart. 56 pp. Ricties oF SoutH 
America, by V. Wolfgang Von Hagen. 
Illustrated by Paul Kinnear. 56 pp. 
Boys or THE ANpes, sfories by Alice 
Desmond, Alida Malkus, Ednah Wood. 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias. 56 pp. 
ALONG THE INcA HicHuway, written and 
illustrated by Alida Malkus. 56 pp. 
Each book bound in cloth; $.32 each. 
D. C. Heath and Company. Boston. 


“NEw 


LETTERS 


This series, listed in the order of 
difficulty, was designed to help chil- 
dren of nine to fourteen understand 
better our neighbors of Central and 
South America. The subject matter 
is authentic and there are many beau- 
tiful illustrations. The books can be 
classified as social-studies readers al- 
though the scope of their usefulness 
is really greater than that. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Oluistas (pts 


OF FAMOUS ART MASTERPIECES 


FULL COLOR PRINTS 
FOR FRAMING 


jus" 122 


white vellum bristol and ready for framing. 





HERE’S a suggestion 


for lovely, inexpen- 
sive Christmas gifts! 
Buy these Full Color 
Prints, mounted on 
Size 11144” x 1414”. 
Price: 3 for $1.00; and you'll wish you'd ordered more when your 


prints arrive. All are reproductions of famous art masterpieces. 









































LAVINIA 


Titian 


FOR color prints of real distinction, make your selection from 
the titles listed below -a seasonal offer and a superlative value, 


with a gift appeal which will suit the most discriminating taste. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


ee 


CHECK THE TITLES YOU WANT FROM THIS LIST 

(1) AGE OF INNOCENCE, by Reynolds LAVINIA, by Titian 
() ANGELS’ HEADS, by Reynolds 

AVENUE AT MIDDELHARNIS, by Hobbema 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, by Del Piombo 


| THE LOOKOUT—"ALL’S WELL,” by Homer 
MADONNA DEL GRAN’ DUCA, by Raphael 
MILL POND, by Inness 
PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, by Rembrandt 
ROAD THROUGH THE TREES, by Corot 
SISTINE MADONNA (DETAIL), by Raphael 
SOLEMN PLEDGE, TAOS INDIANS, by Ufer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SPRING, by Corot | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[-} DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, by Landseer 
{| FAIRY TALES, by Shannon 
THE FLYING CLOUD, by Patterson 
HARP OF THE WINDS, by Martin 
ICEBOUND, by Metcalf 
INFANTA MARIA THERESA, by Velasquez THE TORN HAT, by Sully 
[) THE JESTER, by Hals WHISTLING BOY, by Duveneck 
[] THE LAUGHING CAVALIER, by Hals THE WINDMILL, by Ruysdael 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. Date— 





Please send me —____ Full Color Prints. 
| have checked the prints | want on the list above. 
1 am enclosing $____________ in payment of this order. 


I cece 
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FREE 24 Page Booklet 





THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LLueay 








Rie ome has trowwted witty whe hus non wom The Beuutitrad ( crerne of Levey” 








With Illustrations and Map 


ONE FOR EACH STUDENT 


Millions of these booklets have been used by instrue- 
tors They contain many seenes from the World- 
Famous Luray Caverns, Skyline Drive, Shenandoah 
Valley and Shenandoah National Park. Educational 
Entertaining. 


ORDER YOUR FREE COPIES TODAY 
16MM SOUND MOVIES—35MM SLIDES 
Showing natural color scenes in Luray Caverns will 


be sent on a free loan basis specify at least two dates 
you can use the film. Address 


Visual Aids Dept. 
LURAY CAVERNS LURAY, VA. 














“N EW--Ch ristmas 


Entertainments” 


16 Original Plays, 24 
Poems, 14 Varieties, that 
are easy to produce. In- 
cludes material for children 
of all ages... large and 
small casts. Also 9 Christ- 
mas Exercises, 3 Drills, 2 
Sketches. Cloth, 256 Pp. 
/ $1.50 postpaid. Paper 
edit., 75¢ postpaid. 









Christmas 
Entertainments 








ALSO Postpaid 
All-star Plays (8) 60c, 
20 Plays for Christmas, 
88 interesting pages 40c, Christmas Plays for 
with over 3,000 | Children, Paper 128 pp. 
teaching aids, well 40c, Merriest Christmas 


— Mailed Book, Paper, 160 pp.,40c. 


B 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE - CHICAGO 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Flowers Animals Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 
The finest and only au- 
thentic collection, Makes 
chool work easier for 
teachers,more fascinating 
for pupil 1500 subjects 
{74 actual photoyraphs in 
natural colors (x¥ inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 34 bird 
pictures $1.00, Progres 
ive views 6x 5 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber Rubber, Cotton, ete, 


Have You 
Our Catalog? 














Send for Catalog with Prices. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO, 
509 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 

















Grow Indoors On Small Plants 


tamt’s LEMONS 


Often Weigh from 1 to 3 Pounds 


Here at last, is one of the most unique and useful indoor plants 
ever offered. Large, beautiful, waxy white, fragrant blossoms, fra 


grant as ‘“Oranwe Blossoms"’ which they resemble Then imayine 
it-you pick and use gorgeous, mammoth, high quality ©* American 
Wonder"’ Lemons, often weighing from 1 to 3 pound One lemon 
enough sa he pc Pa rg sexpert ribed in our catalog of over 
pdr in pl tr a. Write today for your free 


opy. THE ACKERMAN NURSERIES, Box 665, Bridgman, Mich. 





BRAND Prepare for Holiday Season. SPE- 

CIAL material for THANKSGIVING 
NEW! and cHrisTMAS. UNITS, Posters, 

nature study, greeting cards, gifts 
to make, ete. Send for TRIAL OFFER November 
and December $1.00. November packet ready now. 
Write today. FAY HUNTER’S WORKTABLE, 
Dept. 11, 391 Hill Ave., Glen Ellyn, til. 





The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, &-hour duty. 
Pleasant living quarters. H. S. Graduates »5 average. 
Latin Chemistry essential Maintenance free Write 
for bulletin of full particulars and re eauire ments 

CTOR SCH 


OOL OF NURSING 
2449 w. washes Boulevard, Dept. N.1., Chicago, Ilinois 








4-SURFACE HECTOGRAPH 


Complete with four legal size Gelatine Shects, ink 
and sponge. PRICE $2 C.O.D. or $1.75 PREPAID. 


Paul Trommler, 76 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


“Stee sy Stee in ENGLISH,” by 
Frederick H. Bair, Elma A. Neal, and 
Vernon T. Sanders. Illustrated by Meg 
Woblberg. KNowinGc Your Lan- 
Guace, Grade Seven. 338 pp. Cloth. 
$1.12. S1RENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH, 
Grade Eight. 365 pp. ws $100. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 

These are the final sl of the 
“Step by Step in English” series. The 
books written for grades three to six 
were reviewed in the January 1941 
issue of THe INsrrucroR. Through 
out the series, the material is pre- 
sented by means of life situations that 
are familiar to children. 


For mie READING Tabi 


A Day wittt Mopsy, written and illus 
trated by Mabel Betsy Hill. Unpaged. 
Cloth. $1.00, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. New York, 

Miss Hills mame is familiar to 
readers of Tite INSTRUCTOR, since 
her work appears regularly in its 
columns, but what about Mopsy? 
Well, Mopsy, the leading character in 
Miss Hill's latest book, is a puppy, 
and she spends an adventurous day in 
the country. Miss Hill is right there 
to tell us what she did, and to make 
charming illustrations showing how 
she did it. Children in the primary 
grades will love this little book. 


A House ror Exnizasern, by Dean 
Marshall. Ulustrated by Theresa Kalab. 
219 pp. Cloth, $2.00. KE. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. New York. 

This story tells about a little 
girl who had always wanted to live in 
a real house instead of an apartment 
or hotel, and the adventures she had 
when she got her wish. It is a book 
charmingly written and_ illustrated, 
which girls from six to ten will like. 


Louis or New Orveans, by Frances 
Cavanah. Ilustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. 36 pp. Boards. $1.00. David 
McKay Company. Philadel phia. 

The Louis of this book was not 
from New Orleans in the first place. 
Oh, no! That's what makes the 
story. He was from the North, and 
New Orleans ways were strange to 
him. His grandfather's ways were 
strange to him. Then along came 
Mardi Gras time. Louis hadn’t even 
known what Mardi Gras was, but 
when it came it brought him com- 
panionship and a realization that at 
last New Orleans was home. The 
illustrations are clever and colorful. 


Twin Deer, written and illustrated by 
Inez Hogan. Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 

Two adorable fawns, Nadine and 
Nappi, learn the ways of the jungle 
from their mother, but disobey het 
one fine day to romp in a big field. 
They soon discover that they are not 
so wise or so strong as their mother 
and father, for the tiger finds them 
and attacks them. Far off in the 
jungle, mother and father hear their 
cries. They are saved, and they have 
learned their lesson. This book will be 
of interest to children of preschool 
to primary age. 











The Perfect Book for the 
AMERICAN UNITY 
THROUGH MUSIC 

PROGRAM 


In connection with musie activities for defense 
which are becoming more and more numerous over 
the entire nation, THE NEW AMERICAN SONG Book 
provides the music most often desired. It is an 
assembly song book, supplying 192 selections from the 
rich store of American patriotic and folk songs, especially arranged and 
adapted for community singing. There are songs of native American 
origin, songs of early days in America, popular pioneer songs, songs of 
Civil War days, songs inherited from other lands, a fine selection of hymns, 
and all of the great patriotic songs of our country. 





Not only does the book provide fine musical arrangements and all of the 
words, but there is an excellent historical introduction which tells the part 
these songs played in the development of our country. Using only the 
material provided in the book, an excellent historical pageant may be given, 


With every order for 12 or more copies will be given free a booklet 
titled AMERICA’S HERITAGE OF SONG which provides full 


directions for giving such a pageant. 


Use the coupon below to vet your supply of THE New AMERICAN SONG 
Book and the free copy of America’s Heritage of Seng. 


PRICES: Jn Paper binding, | to 5-—30¢e ea., postpaid; 6 to 64--27e ea., post- 
paid; 65 or more-—24¢ ea., transportation extra. J/n Fubrikoid binding, 
75e postpaid; 2 or more—-68e¢ ea., postpaid; or 6V0e ea., transportation extra, 


HALL & McCrEARY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Publishers of Better Music 

Feleeeeeeenemenetmene emetic eee 

HALL & MceCREARY COMPANY 


434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


copies New American Song Book, Paper binding 
Enclosed find $ for which send: 


copies New American Song Book, Fabrikoid 
I understand that if my order is for 12 or more books, a copy of America’a Heritage of Song 
will be included free. 


NAME ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 














Individual RE- NEW-POINTS to Fit 
Each Hand...Will Pave the Way to 
Quicker, More Legible Penmanship 

















Leading educators agree that handwriting is 
mastered quicker and easier if students are equipped 
with writing points designed to fit their hands. 
That’s why an Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pen is ideal for students. 


31 Re-New-Point Styles 
'sterbrook gives students the writing points in- 
dividually suited to their needs... the kind of pen 
they will use in business later on. 31 Re-New-Point 
sty les are available. The complete pen sells as low as 
$1.00 . . . extra Re-New-Points are 25c and up. 








Your stationer or school supply house 
will quote on your requirements. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


bstevtrvuk 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
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What part does seeing play in pupil progress? 

An extensive survey of school children shows 
that 85% of those retarded in studies or repeating 
grades had defective vision. 

And in schools where adequate attention has 
been given to eyesight, failures have been reduced 
as much as 20%! 

One big step schools can take toward easing the 


task of seeing is to standardize on the Mimeograph 











Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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The Human Side of Sight Protection 


duplicator and Mimeograph brand supplies in 
producing the duplicated classroom materials so 
essential to modern teaching methods. ‘Tests with 
the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter have shown 
that copies produced by Mimeograph duplica- 
tion meet sight-protecting standards long set for 
school textbooks. 

You can help reduce effort, strain, and failure 
by improving classroom reading materials with 
Mimeograph equipment. For details, call the 
Mimeograph distributor in your community, or 


write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 





Check up on the duplicated materials 


FREE! 


they come up to accepted visibility standards. Send 


now being used in your schools. See if 


the coupon or your free copy of 


The Visibility Yardstick. 










HE OOD 
WSIBILITY 
YARDSTICK 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. G-1141 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me a free copy of the folder checked: 





The Visibility BI S25 oe ah sia W:siv es naa to cca sicsecde 6 cand eran edie tee tad 
Yardstick 

ins 50 dei adhé seo hea aneetident whi ad bawekss 
The All-Purpose Dupli- 
cator for Schools CITY ck eae eS ee WERE EO OME STATE TEETER TT Te 
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BM ON AN autumn day of fifty years ago, in 

the village of South Dansville, N.Y., out 
going mail was heavy with the 20,000 blue 
covered, sixteen page numbers ol the first issue 
of Normal lastructor. A new educational 
magazine, “born in an attic of a country store 
ma drowsy little hamlet, remote trom printing 
and railroad facilities, had been launched; the 
vision of twenty-four-year-old Frederick A. 
Owen, editor and publisher, had taken physical 


W ould It could 


and did, for to the imagination 


form. it, could it survive? 
and energy of 
the aspiring editor was added unusual business 
acumen. 

Two years earlier, Mr. Owen had opened 
seminary in South Dansville, after several years 
He found that 


home obligations would prevent some of his 


of teaching in country schools. 


prospective students from attending, and there- 
fore he immediately developed for them, par 
ticularly for those desiring to teach, the Empire 
State Teachers’ (¢ lass, later known as the 
American Correspondence College, believed to 
be the first of its kind ever established. By 
the end of the second year, nearly four thou 
sand students from every state but one in the 
Union had enrolled. 

His correspondence-school contacts and his 
experience in the classroom were invaluable to 
Mr. Owen as a means of measuring the needs of 
teachers throughout the country. To the clear- 
visioned young educator, only too well aware 
of the scarcity of printed material that would 
help teachers in their everyday work, the next 
logical step was to found a magazine dedicated 
to providing such assistance, and it could be 
published, he thought, at a low price because 
of the large number of teachers who would 
want it. Thus Normal Instructor was born. 

The first issue, that of November 1891, was 
mailed to the students of the American Cor- 
respondence College with the high hope that 
it would meet their needs. 


to be priced at fifty cents a year, was offered 


The new journal, 


at a special initial subscription rate of thirty 
cents a year, or one dollar for a club of four. 
An idea, an ideal, and an indomitable spirit 
brought Normal Instructor into existence. 
Ready acceptance and ceaseless effort ensured 
Within a few 
the entire business was moved to Dansville, 


its continuance. months’ time 


seven miles away (where the printing had 


been done from the first), and by the fall of 
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It was in the attic of this country store 
that young Frederick A. Owen first made 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine a reality. 


WIE Lifes 





1893, larger quarters were acquired to house 
the youthful but rapidly growing enterprise. 

In 1896 the company established its own 
printing plant, for which a new building was 
erected. 
and in 1901 an adjoining building was added. 


The following year this was enlarged, 


” SHE 
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So rapidly did THE 
INSTRUCTOR grow 
that ten short years 
after it was founded, ‘ ag. oe 
the magazine was be- 
ing edited and print- 
ed in the two brick 
buildings seen above. 
At the right is a por- 
tion of the business 
offices at that time. 






£ INSTRUCTOR 
thd olden 


Finally, in the spring of 1904, the present 
structure, facing a park now shaded by lofty 
elms and maples, was ready for occupancy; and 
an addition built in 1923 greatly increased the 
facilities of the plant. 

the century the book 
Che first books 


At the beginning of 
department was inaugurated, 
published were small paper-covered reprints 
of classics, which developed into the Excelsior 
Literature Series and the Instructor Literature 
Series. Then followed entertainment books, 
poster books, books on methods and practical 
classroom helps, supplementary readers, collec- 
tions of poems, picture-study lessons with art 
masterpieces in color, citizenship and safety 
material, The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units, and other teaching aids. 

In 1902, 
purchased and then combined with Normai 


the magazine, Teachers World, was 
Instructor. In 1903, anew magazine, Primary) 
Plans, for teachers of the first four grades, was 
founded. After eleven years as an independ 
ent publication, it was merged with Normal 
Instructor, 
as Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. In 


and the magazine became known 
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Cth 
CELEBRATES 


(Haniversary 


1931, a shortened title, THe INsTRUCTOR, was 
adopted. It is a matter of particular interest 
that Mr. Owen used this term interchangeably 
with “Normal Instructor” from the beginning. 

One of the first members of the editorial staft 
of Normal Instructor was Rose N. Yawger. 
When Teachers World was purchased, in 
1902, its editor, Elizabeth P. Bemis, joined the 
staff of Normal Instructor. In 1903, with the 
founding of Primary Plans, she became its 





editor and achieved remarkable success in this 
work. Mrs. Bemis continued in charge of pri- 
mary material after the merger of Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. Her death oc- 
curred recently in California. Other 
associated with the editorial department were 
Nellie G. Petticrew, Nellie McCabe, Grace B. 
Faxon, and Florence R. Signor. 

For many years, Walter J. Beecher was man- 
aging editor of the magazine. 


names 


During his 
thirty-one years of association with the com 
pany, until his death in 1927, he served suc 
cessively as superintendent of the mechanical 
department, as treasurer, and as vice-president. 

In 1922, Helen Mildred Owen and Mary E. 
Owen, daughters of Frederick A. Owen, be- 
came associate editors of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, and in 1928, Helen Mildred 
Owen was made managing editor. 

The organization of the business naturally 
centered around its originator and dominant 
influence, Frederick A. Owen, whose name was 
incorporated in the title of the company in 
1903, when it was changed from Instructor 
Publishing Company. In his forty-four years 
as president, until his death in 1935, Mr. Owen 
enjoyed the loyal support of able co-workers. 

Francis C. Owen, after early association with 
his brother, rejoined the company, becoming 


THE INSTRUCTOR carries on its wide range 
of activities here in this large, modern plant. 
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head of the book department and serving 
secretary from 1928 until he retired in 1935. 

An early manager of the job-printing de- 
partment, Miller H. Fowler had been for three 
years secretary of the company at the time of 
his death in 1910. 

Working with his father in the printing de- 
partment, Harold G. Fowler entered the em- 
ploy of the firm as a young man, and early 
gave evidence of the ability which merited his 
advancement to the secretaryship, and later to 
the vice-presidency. His long training under, 
Frederick A. 


Owen well fitted him for the office of presi- 


and his close association with, 





dent, to which he succeeded 
death of Mr. Owen, in 1935. 
in office, Mr. Fowler, who had been in failing 


following the 
After six years 


health since 1939, resigned as president. 

On August 16, 1941, Helen Mildred Owen, 
who has been a director of the company since 
1930, succeeded Mr. Fowler as president. The 
other executives of the company remain in 
Joseph C. vice-president 
Kenneth A. Plough, secretary; and William B. 
Bundy, treasurer. 


office: Thomson, 


Miss Owen continues her work as editor of 
THe INsrructror, and serving with her as 


associate editors are (Please turn to the next page) 
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her sister, Mary E. Owen, and William D. 
Conklin. The Editorial Advisory Board consists 
of six members, namely, Fannie W. Dunn, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York; Helen 
Heffernan, Chief, State Division of Elemen- 
tary Education and Rural Schools, California; 
Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Development, New York State Education 
Department; Edith A. Lathrop, Associate 
Specialist in School Libraries, U.S. Office of 
Education; Grace E. Storm, Department of Ed- 
ucation, University of Chicago; and Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

J. C. Thomson is manager of the circulation 
department; K. A. Plough is agency manager, 
directing a large sales force; and John C. 
Ouderkirk is field manager. W. B. Bundy, di- 
rector of advertising, is at the Home Office; 
George V. Rumage, advertising sales manager, 
has charge of the New York advertising office; 
and Charles E. Gardner heads the Chicago 
advertising office, assisted by Robert C. Gilboy. 
Charles T. Lemen, who is in charge of the me- 
chanical department, has served in this ca- 
pacity for more than thirty-seven years. The 
directors of the company, with the exception 
of H. G. Fowler and Francis C. Owen, who 
have retired, are all actively connected with 
the business. 

Seated at his first improvised editorial desk 
of rough pine boards, Frederick A. Owen wrote 
under the title of his new magazine the line, 
“Devoted to the Interests of American School 
Teachers.” Succeeding editors have been guid- 
ed by this policy; and at the broad mahogany 
desk of Helen Mildred Owen, each month's 
issue is planned with this purpose ever in mind. 

There could be no more fitting tribute to the 
memory of the late Frederick A. Owen, or 
higher honor for the new executive, than that 
his daughter, Helen Mildred Owen, in the 
Golden Jubilee of the magazine founded by her 
father, should have been made president of the 
organization which was his lifework. 

With the buoyant force and creative spirit 
of her father; with her own great zest for liv- 
ing and her natural flair for all that lies within 
the realm of journalism; with her editorial ex- 
perience and her wide acquaintance in the edu- 
cational field, the new president assumes her 
responsibilities bulwarked by her own personal 
capacities and by a heritage of service to 
American education that is truly golden. 


Cun & 


THE year 1891 wasn’t so long ago, after all. 
This excerpt from page 1 of the first issue of 
Normal Instructor offers as good advice today 
as it did fifty years ago. 








Self-Examination 


What am I doing to create a desire for 
knowledge on the part of my pupils? 

Do I endeavor to bring something of interest, 
aside from the lesson, into each recitation? 
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Do I conduct myself in the presence of my 
pupils so as to command their respect and ad- 
miration? 

Do I know how I can improve my work? 

Do I give sufficient time to reading periodi- 
cals devoted to my profession? 


And this, also from the first issue, gives sug- 
gestions not to be overlooked today. 


Hints to Teachers 


Don't criticize the work or methods of your 
predecessor. 

Don't ignore the wishes and suggestions of 
parents. Investigate them and if worthy of 
adoption, adopt them; if not, reject them, 
fully explaining your motive for so doing. 

Don't prohibit whispering, and don’t allow 
too much of it. 

Don't attempt to teach that which you do 
not know. 

Never lose your temper. 

Carefully inspect the work of cach pupil. 

Visit parents and invite them to visit the 
school. 


las On Fees 5 


THE first covers of Normal Instructor, when 
it was a small publication of but sixteen pages, 
carried advertisements and the Table of Con- 
tents, too. Shortly, however, a change oc- 
curred, and there began a new trend in cover 
designs, with photographs of leading educators, 
poems, and famous quotations each taking 
their turn in the important position. 

Next, an impressively carved plaque deco- 
rated the cover, but soon it gave place to an 
entirely new type of design, colorful and more 
modern in appearance. 

There came as early as 1909 a preview of the 
present art-masterpiece covers. The reproduc- 
tions were not in color, but they were amply 
set off by deep borders of bright red. Later, 
photographs and poetry again returned. 

By 1913, the front cover was devoted to pic- 
tures of young children in characteristic activi- 
ties, first in black and white and then in color. 
Thus, in the changing tide, is marked a decid- 
ed advance toward a livelier, more interesting 
design. Color prevailed in travel scenes, in 
photographs, and in storybook characters. 

It was in September 1923, eighteen years ago, 
that the present-day colored art masterpieces 
that you see on each issue of THE INsTRUCTOR 
were inaugurated. They typify the steady 
progress of the magazine, presenting as they do 
both attractive cover designs and important 
art-appreciation material. 
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ON THE first page of the second issue, Decem- 
ber 1891, a statement was made to contributors 
that is as true today as it was then. 

To Contributors: The editor invites contri- 
butions on any subject of value and interest to 
teachers. Give others the benefit of your ex- 
perience through the columns of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR. Should a contributor desire 
a rejected manuscript returned, a stamp should 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

During the year 1898-1899, an especially 
distinguished group of persons wrote for the 
magazine. Among them were these: 

Edward Everett Hale 

Frances Willard 

Daniel Coit Gilman, President of Johns 
Hopkins University 

James R. Day, Chancellor, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 

David Starr Jordan, President, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University 

Each succeeding year has brought to our 
pages its quota of famous names. It would be 
impossible to list even a part of them. We wish 
we could include them all. Through the pages 
of THe Instructor, they have reached and 
influenced countless thousands of teachers. 





IN THE November 1892 issue, one year after 
publication began, Normal Instructor was of- 
fered at special clubbing prices with other 
leading magazines of the day, a practice which 
still continues. Here are the announcement and 
part of the items from that first Clubbing List. 

We have arranged with the publishers of 
some of the leading journals and magazines so 
that we can furnish any of the following, to- 
gether with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, at the 
very low combination prices given. You can 
save time and money by ordering through us. 
Remember that the price of the NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR is 50c. 





Publisher's —_— Price with 

Price Instructor 

Ladies Home Journal $1.00 = $1.30 
Century , . 4.00 4.15 
Harper's Magazine 4.00 4.00 
Harper's Bazaar_.. 4.00 4.00 
Scribner's Magazine 3.00 3.10 
Judge | 5.00 5.00 
Atlantic Monthly . 4.00 4.00 
N. American Review . 5.00 5.00 
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Vara 


Forum 5.00 5.00 
Educational Review 3.00 3.15 
Education 3.00 3.15 
Teachers World 1.00 1.35 
Toledo Blade (weekly) 1.00 1.30 
N.Y. Sun 1.00 1.30 
N.Y. World ” 1.00 1.30 
N.Y. Tribune 7 1.00 1.20 
N.Y. Times = 5 1.15 








D 
THE INstRucroR commenced to publicize the 
conventions of the National Education Associ- 
ation in June 1899. In the issue for chat date, 
the top of the cover bears this line: National 
Vducational Association Number; and the issue 
contains a three-page article on Los Angeles, 
the city where the convention was to be held 
from July 11 to 14 of that year. Several pages 
also were devoted to the convention program. 

The first notice of a meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence appears in the 
issue for February 1902. 

Articles on the convention city of the 
N.E.A., and reports of the conventions of the 
National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence, have ever since 
been regular features of THE INsTRUCTOR. 
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IN THE April 1892 issue we find the first 
statement concerning advertising. 








Here it is. 
It is with much pleasure that we announce 
that the advertising space of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR has been placed under the 
control of Richmond & Walling, Room 625, 
114 Nassau St., New York City. 
nications, relative to advertising space, should 
be addressed to them. We assure you that you 
will find them ever ready to serve your best 
interests and that they will strive to deal justly 
with all. 
periodical is quite as important as any other 
department, since it helps to sustain the publi- 
cation, making it possible for the publishers 
to furnish it at a smaller price, and at the same 


All commu- 


The advertising department of any 


time it brings many valuable articles to the 
notice of our readers. The publishers of the 
INSTRUCTOR are very fortunate in obtain- 
ing the services of these gentlemen, for they 
are specialists in their line and are so situated as 
to better ascertain the character and stand- 
ing of those offering advertisements, than we. 
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No attempt has been made to check the 
number of advertisers who, during the past 
fifty years, have made use of the pages of THE 
INsTRucToR to tell their story to the educa- 
tional world. But here is a list of advertisers 
who have been using space in the magazine for 
a considerable period of time. We turn back 
the pages to 1899. 


The Perry Pictures Com pany 42 years 
Bastian Brothers 41 years 
U.S. School of Music 41 years 
The Esterbrook Pen Company 41 years 
Samuel French 38 years 
The Milwaukee Road 36 years 
The Cable Com pan) 32 years 
RCA Victor 30 years 
Beckley Card) 29 years 
| et ba 28 years 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com pany 27 years 
The American Crayon Com pany 26 years 
I. i. Compton S Company 26 years 
Franklin Institute 26 years 
Hudson River Day Line 26 years 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters 26 years 
Milton Bradley Company 2) years 
Rock Island Lines 25 years 
Luther O. Draper Shade Com pany 25 years 
Burlington Route 24 years 
Santa be 23 years 
Union Pacific Railroad 23 years 
Uhe Pepsodent Com pany 22 years 
Joseph 1. Dodson Com pany 20 years 


Helen Mildred Owen, editor of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
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THE following statement, appearing on the 
Editorial Page of the June 1904 issue, present- 
ed our attitude toward our readers in 1904. 
It is equally true in 1941. 


What Is Your Opinion? 


The most helpful, practical work published 
in. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR has been given 
in response to requests of our readers. We al- 
ways welcome these suggestions. 

If cach subscriber will write to the editor 
answering the following questions it will be 
greatly appreciated and will be an invaluabie 
help in making plans: 

1. Which of the features in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR are most helpful to you? 

2. What work would you like to have ap 
pear in the columns of the magazine during 
the coming year? 

3. How large is your school? 

4. What is the age of your pupils? 

THE INstrRuctTor, in the future, as in the 
past, depends upon its readers to help shape its 
course. With your loyal co-operation and sup- 


port, we look forward to a second fifty years 
as golden as the first. 





is now president of F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
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Let's Divide Our Apple 


AN EASY LESSON IN FRACTIONS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MARY GARDNER 


Formerly, Primary Supervisor, 


State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 


@ IN DEVELOPING the idea of one half, 

the fraction is considered in its three phas- 
es: half of one whole (half of one apple) ; half 
of a group, as one half of four; and the frac- 
tional relation of one number to another, as 
four is one half of eight. Any fraction the 
child may have to use can be worked out by 
the method which follows. If all the steps in- 
dicated in the material are taken, the child will 
have an understanding of fractions. 

This article provides ample material for at 
least three first-grade lessons. 

Materials for the lesson consist of one six- 
inch paper circle for each child. The. paper 
should not be too stiff or tough, but it must 
be firm so that it can be folded and torn easily 
and accurately. Other materials for each child 
are: twelve one-inch squares of heavy card- 
board; scissors; a knife; and a good-sized apple. 
If the class is too large, one apple used by the 
teacher will be sufficient. 

The children will need to be seated at tables 
or desks as there is paper folding to be done. 

TEACHER—Suppose your sister and you had 
only one apple. What would you do, Mary? 

MARY—Divide it. 

TEACHER—How could you divide it so your 
sister would have as much as you? 

MARY—In two. 

TEACHER—What part would each of you 
have? 

(It is probable that some in the class would 
say, “One half.” Others would say, “I don’t 
know.”) 

TEACHER—Let’s see how we find half of 
anything. Please pass these, Gladys. (Gives 
her the circles.) 

TEACHER (when circles have been distrib- 
uted )—What have you, John? 

JOHN—TI have a circle. 

(Teacher asks several children the same 
question to give needed drill in the name.) 

TEACHER—How many circles have you, 
Tom? 

TOM—I have one circle. 

TEACHER—Do asI do. (Folds circle in two 
equal parts and waits until the children have 


folded their circles.) What did you do? 
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cHitD—I folded my circle. 

TEACHER—Into how many parts did you 
fold your circle? 

cHiLD—I folded my circle into two parts. 

TEACHER—Into what kind of parts did you 
fold your circle? (This is a necessary question. 
It isn’t likely that the class will know the term 
equal.) 

TEACHER—Which part is larger? Which 
part is smaller? (These questions are asked for 
the same reason—to work up to the use of the 
ferm equal.) 

cHILD—They are both the same size. 

TEACHER—What do we call parts that are 
the same size? (This is another necessary ques- 
tion because the class may not know.) 

TEACHER (if no one knows)—We call parts 
that are the same size equal parts. 

(The questions, “Into what kind of parts 
did you fold your circle?” and “What do we 
call parts that are the same size?” should be 
asked several times to give the children needed 
repetition in using the new term equal.) 

TEACHER—Do as I do. (Tears circle into 
two equal parts and waits while children tear 
their circles.) What did you do? 

CHILD—I tore my circle. 

TEACHER—Into how many parts did you 
tear your circle? 

CHILD—I tore my circle into two parts. 

TEACHER—Into what kind of parts did you 
tear your circle? 

(Here the teacher repeats all the questions 
that were asked when the children were folding 
the circles.) 

TEACHER—Hold up one of your parts. 
What do we call it? 

CHILD—We call it one half. 

TEACHER—What do you mean by one half? 
(Some pupils in the class should give the def- 
inition which has been developed—one of the 
two equal parts of one whole is called one half. 
If the majority of the class is not able to give 
the definition, the teacher should help as much 
as is necessary by asking recall questions.) 

TEACHER—Show me one half. What are you 
showing me? Show me two halves. What are 
you showing me? (Repeated for emphasis.) 


Put the two halves together. What do the two 
halves make? 

cHILD—The two halves make one whole cir- 
cle. 

(Class is told to put the paper halves in the 
center of a table within everyone's reach). 

TEACHER—Show me four halves. Put them 
together. What do the four halves make? 

CHILD—My four halves make two circles. 

(The same procedure is used with six, eight, 
and ten halves, the teacher asking in each case 
“What have you?” Thus the method of re- 
ducing proper fractions is demonstrated.) 

TEACHER—Show me three halves. Put them 
together. What have you? 

CHILD—My three halves make one and one 
half circles. 

(This procedure is used for five, seven, and 
nine, giving the child the initial idea of reduc- 
tion of improper fractions. Then the teacher 
shows the apple. It is included in the material 
to safeguard the child against the possible idea 
that only plane figures may be divided into 
half.) 

TEACHER—What have I? 

CHILD—You have an apple. 

TEACHER—How many apples have I? 

CHILD—Y ou have one apple. 

(The teacher cuts the apple in half. If the 
children have been given apples, they cut them 
in two at this point. The same questions fol- 
low.) 

TEACHER—How many parts have I now? 
What kind of parts? (In each case complete 
statements should be required from the chil- 
dren in order to fix the subject matter in their 
minds as well as to give needed exercise in 
English.) 

TEACHER—Please pass these one-inch squares, 
Carl, and the scissors, Earl. Give everybody 
in the room twelve of the squares. (If the class 
is large, it would be better to have the squares 
tied in packets of twelve.) 

TEACHER—Show me four squares. Give me 
half of them. How many did you give me? 
What is half of four? 

CHILD—Half of four is two. 

(The same procedure is used to find and 
express half of all the even numbers through 
twelve.) 

TEACHER—Show me three squares. Give me 
half of them. What will you have to do? 
(The last question is asked when the child does 
not see what is necessary, or does not feel at 
liberty to cut the material.) 


TEACHER (after the child cuts a square in | 


half)—How many did you give me? 
CHILD—I gave you one and a half. 
TEACHER—What is half of three? 
cHILD—Half of three is one and a half. 
(The same procedure is used with all uneven 
numbers through eleven.) 
TEACHER—Show me four squares. 
half of them. What is half of four? 
cHILD—Half of four is two. 
TEACHER—Then what part of four is two? 
(Most children make the reversal easily. 
These questions and their correct answers teach 
the last phase of the fraction—the fractional 
relation of one number to another. This same 
exercise is used with even numbers through 
twelve.) 


Show me 
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ONE of the many rural schools that will be visited by parents during Amer- 


: _ ican Education Week is Mt. Tabor School, Nodaway County, Missouri. Here 
| A Rural School in Pictures 


Miss Thelma Shoop, teacher for the past seven years, supports the slogan 


for this week, “Education for a Strong America,” by giving her twelve pupils 


, Photographs by C. C. CASWELL a more complete education than is usual in a one-room school. An able lead- 
er, she teaches the special character values of co-operation and courtesy. 
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ONE-ROOM Typical one-room rural schoolhouse, Mt. Tabor ABOUT- FACE To prevent distractions, a not- 9 A. M. Every day is 
School is modern and well-kept. Through the ef- loo-common seating arrangement, i promise of 
fort of the teacher, its equipment surpasses that of the average country with Miss Shoop sitting back of her pupils, is employed. new work and adventure for 
he school, and with it the teacher conducts an unusually satisfactory program. Notice the seats, set diagonally, each row a movable unit. Miss Shoop and the children. 
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RECREATION © mt. Tabor thas its merryxo- MUSIC 


und round, popular apparatus at 
ead school playgrounds, country or city. Recess finds chil- 
8 dren enthusiastically joining the fun, taking turns pushing. 


Every member of the school, which her 


e includes six grades, belongs to the Mt. 
Tabor rhythm band. 


Though there is a wide range of ages and sizes, the band has a 
uniform consisting of lined capes and bellboy caps (drum major excepted.) Noted over a wide area 
for its outstanding rhythm band, the school has won top honors in several neighboring city contests. 
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BEFORE Doing their part toward the noon meal are SCHOOL LUNCH In this country school, AFTER The entire meal becomes 


Joan Browning (left) and Barbara Campbell. co-operative undertak- 
ough busily peeling potatoes. The children take turns in pairs, each importance of good nutrition, and learn to eat foods they ing. dishwashing included. Dick Huff and 


aiding in the preparation of appetizing and wholesome food. think they dislike. Miss Shoop guides the table manners. Ada Irene Kellogg are having their turn. 
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the children realize the a 
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@ OUR school has a tradition that when the 

first-grade children can write their names 
they may go to the school library and choose 
a book for their own reading. About the sixth 
week of school, the children are eager to get 
name cards to use for practice work. During 
free time a child who has a long name is likely 
to be found writing his name at the blackboard 
with a pupil helper. 

The children have had access to the school- 
room library, but that is not enough different 
from the bookcase at home to be of as much 
interest as the really big library room upstairs. 
Some public libraries are too far from school to 
make it practical for the children to go there, 
so in many schools a librarian comes once a 
week with fascinating new books. 

A few weeks before Christmas, when most 
of the children have learned to write their 
names, a counting lesson is held, and a mes- 
senger goes to the librarian for cards to take 
home for parent signatures. Few parents refuse 
to sign the cards, for the children in their en- 
thusiasm have sold the idea at home. 

Concurrently with the handwriting, reading 
charts are made reporting progress up to date. 

One Friday at two o'clock, with much poise 
and suppressed excitement, the children fol- 
lowed the one who had been selected to intro- 
duce them as a class to the school librarian. 
Most of the children made their choice of books 
quickly; a few of them asked advice. When it 
seemed that the selection was unwise, advice 
was given so that the child would not be disap- 
pointed. The librarian explained the proper 
way to hand the book and card to her, com- 
mented on their clean hands and quiet be- 
havior, and praised their legible handwriting. 
Then they went back to their room in not 
quite such good order, for their interest had 
become vocal. The few pupils who had no 
books were invited to sit with a neighbor and 
share his treasure. 

In this activity the children’s growth in the 
following habits was apparent: 

1. Learning to write their names legibly. 

2. Obeying library rules. 

3, Exercising individual choice. 

4. Identifying themselves with another situ- 
ation in their environment. 

A list of names had been placed on the bul- 
letin board, and as the books were returned a 
check was to be put by each name. Each child 
was held responsible for his own book and rec- 
ord. It was decided that the bookcase in our 
room would not be a good place for returned 
books because they might get mixed with those 
belonging to the grade. Some of the children 
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Unit on the Library 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BESSIE BROWN 


Primary Teacher, Robert Dale Owen School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








Library Rules 
for the First Grade 


We must have clean hands. 
We must not push. 

We must not drop books. 
We must be quiet. 

We must be careful 


of books we take home. 











suggested that they make a bookcase. John 
brought some orange crates and boards. Other 
children brought tools and paints. The extra 
chairs were counted to find out how many 
could be spared for the library corner. 

When the books were returned, the question 
arose about who should take care of them and 
of the new bookcase. Joyce said that she was 
going to be a librarian when she grew up, so it 
was voted that Joyce should be the librarian 
for one week. Suggestions were drafted about 
the duties of the librarian and of the borrowers. 
Later these were posted on the bulletin board. 

[t soon became necessary to give more space 
on the bulletin board to library material. At 
Christmas time clippings of lists of books were 
posted. Then the children selected the books 
they would like to read or wanted as gifts. 

One day the child librarian asked help in 
getting the following notice ready for posting: 
“Mary liked Te Singing Farmer. Who wants 
it next?” 

That opened up a new field for the librarian 
—keeping a waiting list for popular books. 
Another day someone took his book to the 
blackboard and copied a riddle from it. Some 
could read it and knew the answer but did not 
know how to write the word. The boy who 
said, “I know where to find it,” and did find 
the word in a different book, was one who had 
never before volunteered to do anything. This 
incident started a wave of riddle making. 
Some were posted on the bulletin board, some 
were used for opening exercises, and some were 
put in a book and sent to the children’s ward 
at the hospital. 

A favorite kind of opening exercise was a 


story read by a child from his library book. 








Often the stories were about social studies, and 
sometimes served to motivate them. Drama- 
tizations of stories were also given, and were 
used often when other rooms were invited to 
form an audience. 

Soon the children began to develop discrim- 
ination in their choice. They were no longer 
ready to take the first book they saw. Some of 
the requests were: “I'd like a book about air- 
planes.” “May I have a riddle book?” “I had 
a good book about a farm. I wish I could find 
another one as good.” 

A more critical attitude toward stories de- 
veloped as the children read widely. One day 
a boy returned a book to the school librarian 
and said, “I don’t think you should let us have 
this book. The story of Tar Baby isn’t fin- 
ished, and if my brother hadn’t told me the 
story I wouldn’t have known but what that 
was all there was to it.’ 

The children soon learned which books were 
too easy to be interesting and which were so 
hard that it was necessary to have help in 
reading them. By the end of the year they 
were choosing books with fewer pictures be- 
cause these books had more room for stories. 

The material posted on the bulletin board 
showed change also, and gave evidence that 
the children read for facts as well as for the 
story. 

After the children had read a story about 
giving a play without dialogue, their interest 
in pantomime became so active that they pro- 
duced an assembly pantomime program, “Quiet 
Time with Book Friends.” 

And so the library functioned in every field 
throughout the year. It had enriched every 
part of the school program, and the following 
objectives had been reached: 

Reading for pleasure. 
Reading for information. 


wo 


Reading to give others pleasure. 

4. Reading alone and silently. 

In testing at the end of the year, it was 
found that there were the following under- 
standings: 

1. Respect for those who have written po- 
ems and stories. 

2. An understanding of the varied fields of 
reading material. 

3. An understanding of the pleasure that 
comes from reading. 

Many of the worth-while outcomes of this 
unit of experience cannot be measured ob- 
Outstanding desirable habits and 
atcitudes—neatness, cleanliness, courtesy, co- 


jectively. 


operation, and respect for property—do not | 


end in the first grade. 
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Seatwork for "A Unit on the Library’ 


Bessie Brown 


Primary Teacher, Robert Dale Owen School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Answer this riddle. 


| like to qo home with 
you. 

| like to be kept clean. 

| cannot talk, but | can 
tell a story. 

| can show you pictures. 

| want you to take qood 
care of me. 

What am I? 





Do these things. 


Write the names of ‘four 
books which you have read. 
Draw a line under the 
name of the book which 
you liked best. 

Choose something in this 
book and draw a picture 
of it. 

Color the picture. 

Write your name under 
the picture. 
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Draw a circle around the 
words which tell about books 
yOu have read. 


circus children 
farm wild animals 
pets boats 

trains airplanes 





Fill each blank with the 


correct word found below 
each sentence. 


We must handle books 








with hands. 
large, clean 
We must be in the 
library. 
quiet, noisy 
We must keep books in 
a —— place at home. 
safe, cool 


We must return library 
books ~ — time. 
any, on 
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Grandpa's Thanksgiving Story 
Etta W. Schlichter 


M PEGGY and Ned liked to hear Grandpa 

tell about when he was a bey and lived in 
the country and went to a little red school- 
house. One day he told them a story about a 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

Grandpa was a little boy then and his par- 
ents were poor. 

“Did they call you Grandpa?” asked Peggy 
seriously. 

Ned laughed. “Of course not, Peggy. He 
wasn't anybody’s grandpa then. Didn't he tell 
you he was just a little boy?” 

“Just a little boy,” nodded Grandpa, 
they called that little boy Eddie.” 

“That sounds something like my name,” said 
Ned. “Grandpa, is your name Edward, the 
same as my real name?” 

“That is right,” said Grandpa. “Well, when 
Eddie went to the red schoolhouse, the teacher 
was Mr. Fall. The children all liked him. One 
day, Sammy Jones, one of the older boys, 
found out that Mr. Fall’s birthday would be 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

““Let’s give Mr. Fall a birthday present,’ 
Sammy said. 

“The children thought that would be nice, 
but what should they give? 

“ ‘Let’s give him a turkey, because his birth- 
day is on Thanksgiving Day,’ Sammy said. 

“*Just the thing,’ the children all agreed. 

“So Sammy said that on the day before 
Thanksgiving, everybody should bring ten 
cents; or if anyone couldn’t bring ten cents, to 
bring five, and they would buy a turkey from 
Mr. Gruber, who had a large flock to sell. 

“When Eddie told his mother of the plan, 
she said she was just as sorry as she could be, 
but she couldn’t possibly spare ten cents. She 
couldn’t even spare a nickel, for she needed 
every penny she had. 

“Eddie was sure he would be the only boy 
who couldn’t bring the money. If only he 
could earn a dime! But he didn’t know a 
single place where he could get any work to 
do. Eddie felt miserable! 

“Two days before Thanksgiving, Sammy 
Jones said that Mr. Gruber had brought the 
turkey to his house that morning on the way 
to market with his other turkeys. The turkey 
would be kept in a coop till the next after- 
noon, when Sammy’s father would bring it to 


“and 
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school for them to present to the teacher; so 
they should all have their money ready for 
Sammy’s father to pay to Mr. Gruber. 

“Next morning, the children came with their 
money—all but Eddie. 

“*You needn’t hand it in till my father 
comes this afternoon, Sammy told the chil- 
dren, ‘and we must all keep it a secret from 
Mr. Fall.’ 

“Then, at recess, they heard some bad news. 
Sammy’s father stopped at the school to sce 
Sammy. He said that Sammy’s little brother 
had gone out to the coop to take some corn to 
the turkey. He had not shut the door secure- 
ly and the turkey had gotten out, and now it 
was lost! 

“Sammy’s father thought that during the 
noon hour the boys might hunt for the turkey. 
Perhaps they could find it. He wouldn’t be 
able to get another turkey in time, but he 
would give a quarter to the boy who found 
the one that was lost. 

“Such a scampering as there was when school 
was dismissed at noon! The children ran to 
look in fields and fence corners. 

“Eddie had been thinking hard. Where was 
the turkey likely to be? If it were in the fields 
or farmyards, one of the other boys would cer- 
tainly find it. But sometimes turkeys roosted 
in trees. 

“Eddie hurried to the woods across the road 
from Mr. Jones’s farm, and in a short time he 
saw a turkey perched on a low branch of a 
tree, looking as though it were taking a nap! 

“As quietly as he could, Eddie climbed the 
tree! Cautiously he reached out along the 
branch where the turkey was, and grabbed it 
securely by the legs. 


“Tt wasn’t easy to hold on to the turkey and 
climb down the tree, but Eddie went carefully, 
and when he got down, he carried the turkey 
to Mr. Jones, who called him a clever boy and 
gave him a quarter. 

“A whole quarter! Eddie had never had a 
quarter in his life. Now he could give his ten 
cents with the rest of the children, and have 
fifteen cents left.” 

“I guess Eddie felt pretty rich then,” said 
Peggy. 

Grandpa said he certainly did; and Grandpa 
knew, for wasn’t he Eddie himself? 


The Jolly Sailor Boy 


Nell Goodale Price 


@ THE Jolly Sailor Boy was full of adven- 

ture and daring. He had thrilling tales to 
tell, but he led a very dull life. You see, he 
was a dusty book lying in a dark corner on a 
high shelf in Mr. Toplofty’s bookstore. This 
is what happened to him one day long ago. 

The bell on the door of the bookstore had 
tinkled brightly that day, and in had come 
Jimmy Holden (called Jimpsy by everyone 
but his family) with his Aunt Minnie to buy a 
book. The minute he saw The Jolly Sailor Boy 
he wanted him. 

“This is the book for me, Aunt Minnie,” he 
had declared. “It’s about ships, and that’s what 
I like because I’m going to be a sailor.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you want that book, 
Jimmy,” his Aunt Minnie had protested. “See, 
it has been roughly handled. Two of its leaves 
are loose.” 

“I wouldn’t mind that, Aunt Minnie,” 
Jimmy had answered. “It’s a splendid book 
and I’ve wanted to read it for a long time.” 

“IT would not care to sell a book that wasn’t 
in perfect condition,” Mr. Toplofty had re- 
marked proudly. “Look on the next counter, 
Jimpsy. You'll find lots of adventure books 
there.” 

Finally Jimmy had been persuaded to select 
a book from the next counter. Then he had 
left the store with his aunt. As soon as they 
were gone, Mr. Toplofty put The Jolly Sailor 
Boy up on a high shelf. 


“Whenever a book needs mending I'll put it | 


on this shelf,” he had told Handy Andy, who 
was the boy-of-all-work around the store. 
“Then when you have unpacked the new 
books, done your dusting, and run the errands, 
you can use your spare time repairing books.” 


After that The Jolly Sailor Boy waited anx- | 


iously in his corner for Handy Andy’s hand to 
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come groping and finally grasp him. Time 
after time he had been disappointed, because 
Handy Andy had been too short to reach so 
far; he could touch only the books lying close 
to the edge of the shelf. 

One day Mr. Toplofty kept Handy Andy so 
busy running here, and skipping there, and 
scampering everywhere to use the dustcloth, 
unpack books, or go on errands, that Handy 
Andy’s head spun like a top. Right at the 
busiest moment of the day several neighbor- 
hood boys came in to invite Handy Andy to a 
surprise party. One of their friends was going 
to another town to live. The boy’s mother 
wanted all his playmates to come to a party 
before he went away. 

As soon as the door had closed behind the 
boys, Mr. Toplofty paused in his work. “You 
are a good boy, Handy Andy,” he said. “I’ve 
often thought I would add another word to 
your nickname. Instead of being just Handy 
Andy, your name ought to be Dandy Handy 
Andy. You may have the afternoon off to- 
morrow. I want you to go to the party, Dandy 
Handy Andy, and have a good time. And if 
you wish to take a gift to your friend, you may 
have any book you like from the repair shelf. 
Mend it, and give it to your friend. Books are 
fine presents for all occasions.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!’ said Handy Andy. 

The Jolly Sailor Boy lying in his dusty cor- 
ner heard this conversation and got excited. 

“Don’t you ever give up hope?” said the 
book lying closest to him in a tone of disgust. 
“You know Handy Andy can’t reach you.” 

But the book had forgotten something im- 
portant. All the time that The Jolly Sailor Boy 
had been lying on that shelf doing nothing, 
Handy Andy had been growing. He was sev- 
eral inches taller, and his arms were longer too. 
Now he could reach any place on the shelf. 

Handy Andy took the books off the shelf 
one by one and looked at them. None of them 
seemed to please him until he reached far, far 
back on the shelf where The Jolly Sailor Boy 
lay. He dragged him out and thumped him 
hard against his leg to get rid of the thick dust. 
Then he examined him. 

“What a book!” he cried joyfully. “It’s the 
one all the boys have been wanting to read.” 

Handy Andy did a neat job of mending, 
and then carried The Jolly Sailor Boy home. 

The boy for whom the party was given was 
surprised and glad to see his friends. He liked 
every one of the presents that he received, 
but it was Handy Andy’s gift that made him 
whoop with pleasure. 

“Heave ho, my hearties!” he exclaimed. 
“This is the book I’ve been wanting for a long 
time. Aunt Minnie almost bought it for me 
It will be just the thing to read on the 
train. You're a dandy, Handy Andy, to give 
it tome. You must write my name in it, and 
yours,” 

He tried to dance a hornpipe, but instead he 
bumped against a sofa. “Ouch,” he shouted, as 
he limped over to the desk to get a pen for 
Handy Andy. 

Then Handy Andy wrote on the first page 
of the book, while he and Jimmy Holden 
shouted with laughter: “To Limpsy Jimpsy 
from his friend Dandy Handy Andy.” 


once, 
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A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 


Chapter II]I—SKIRTS 


Four friends, who met in a field to work 
at their hobbies, decided they would trav- 
el. Each chose a country by touching a 
map with eyes closed. Sally was the first 
to realize her trip; she went to Italy, and 
took the others along. Then Tony, an 
Italian boy, joined the four in their field. 
He was interested in a soap-carving con- 
test, but his mother thought that it was a 
foolish waste of soap. “There must be a 
way to help,” said Sally, “and I’ll find it.” 








@ NO ONE would have thought that Ned 

would be the next of the grqup to take his 
But he was. It may have been 
Sally’s teasing that started him. 

“Can't you find any boat sailing to Greece?” 
she asked him. 

Another thing was the way Tony enjoyed 
the field, and being with the group. Why 
need Sally be the only one to work out the 
travel idea, and find a new friend? 


foreign trip. 





Ned watched Tony now, as he sat listening 
and carving. Dick was reading an adventure 
story aloud, and Tony had slipped a scrap of 
soap from his pocket and had begun cutting it. 
He sat at the back of the group, where the oth- 
ers could not see him work, and his nimble 
brown fingers scraped carefully. 

He blew the last loose flake away, and held 
the little white figure up in his hand. It was 
a tiny Scottie, sitting up on its hind legs. At 
sight of it Ned laughed aloud. 

Dick stopped reading. The boys and Sally 
turned to see what was so funny. Tony tried 
to hide the Scottie in his pocket, but Ned 
caught it from him. 

“Let them see!” he begged. “If any of us 
could do that, he’d be showing it to everyone.” 

“Always I must make small things,” said 
Tony, “because I have only scraps of soap.” 

When the story was finished, Bob went to 
practice a new song. Sally wanted to sce a 


friend’s new hand puppet. Tony went down 
the river path, and Dick strolled toward town. 

“T'll go along,” said Ned. “I have an errand 
to do at the fruit store.” 

A red-winged blackbird called. Another 
answered. There were flocks of them in the 
reeds along the river, and Ned was used to 
their song. Again came the call. Ned stopped. 

“What is it?” asked Dick. 

Ned held up a finger. Dick cocked an ear. 
“It’s a couple of blackbirds calling,” he told 
Ned. “What is so queer about that?” 

“But one of those calls is coming from right 
here in the street—and the blackbirds don’t 
come up here at all.” 

“You mean that it’s not a real bird we 
hear?” asked Dick. 

“It’s some sort of secret signal,” said Ned. 
“Let’s find out who’s making it.” 


Pa be/ Betsy til} 








The boys set off, running in the direction 
where the call had sounded. They climbed the 
fence and looked down the little hill. Nothing 
was in sight. But there was a sudden scrape of 
pebbles, and the sound of running feet behind 
them. They whirled around, but whoever it 
was had disappeared. 

“That blackbird’ wore shoes,” said Dick. 
“And why was he afraid of being seen?” 

Of course Ned couldn’t answer. He read 
for a while at the library, and then he went to 
the fruit store. 

A friendly boy with dark skin and black 
eyes waited on him. As the boy counted or- 
anges into a bag, Ned asked, “Were you born 
in America or in some other country?” 

“In Greece,” said the boy. “My name is 
Nicholas Laskas, but everyone calls me Nick.” 

Ned stared at Nick, not noticing the bag 
that he held out. Here he was, in the coun- 
try he planned to visit! (Continued on page 70) 
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@ OUR school has a tradition that when the 

first-grade children can write their names 
they may go to the school library and choose 
a book for their own reading. About the sixth 
week of school, the children are eager to get 
name cards to use for practice work. During 
free time a child who has a long name is likely 
to be found writing his name at the blackboard 
with a pupil helper. 

The children have had access to the school- 
room library, but that is not enough different 
from the bookcase at home to be of as much 
interest as the really big library room upstairs. 
Some public libraries are too far from school to 
make it practical for the children to go there, 
so in many schools a librarian comes once a 
week with fascinating new books. 

A few weeks before Christmas, when most 
of the children have learned to write their 


names, a counting lesson is held, and a mes-* 


senger goes to the librarian for cards to take 
home for parent signatures. Few parents refuse 
to sign the cards, for the children in their en- 
thusiasm have sold the idea at home. 

Concurrently with the handwriting, reading 
charts are made reporting progress up to date. 

One Friday at two o'clock, with much poise 
and suppressed excitement, the children fol- 
lowed the one who had been selected to intro- 
duce them as a class to the school librarian. 
Most of the children made their choice of books 
quickly; a few of them asked advice. When it 
seemed that the selection was unwise, advice 
was given so that the child would not be disap- 
pointed. The librarian explained the proper 
way to hand the book and card to her, com- 
mented on their clean hands and quiet be- 
havior, and praised their legible handwriting. 
Then they went back to their room in not 
quite such good order, for their interest had 
become vocal. The few pupils who had no 
books were invited to sit with a neighbor and 
share his treasure. 

In this activity the children’s growth in the 
following habits was apparent: 

1. Learning to write their names legibly. 

2. Obeying library rules. 

3. Exercising individual choice. 

4. Identifying themselves with another situ- 
ation in their environment. 

A list of names had been placed on the bul- 
letin board, and as the books were returned a 
check was to be put by each name. Each child 
was held responsible for his own book and rec- 
ord. It was decided that the bookcase in our 
room would not be a good place for returned 
books because they might get mixed with those 
belonging to the grade. Some of the children 
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A Unit on the Library 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BESSIE BROWN 


Primary Teacher, Robert Dale Owen School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Library Rules 
for the First Grade 


We must have clean hands. 
We must not push. 
We must not drop books. 
We must be quiet. 
We must be careful 

of books we take home. 
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suggested that they niake a bookcase. John 
brought some orange crates and boards. Other 
children brought tools and paints. The extra 
chairs were counted to find out how many 
could be spared for the library corner. 

When the books were returned, the question 
arose about who should take care of them and 
of the new bookcase. Joyce said that she was 
going to be a librarian when she grew up, so it 
was voted that Joyce should be the librarian 
for one week. Suggestions were drafted about 
the duties of the librarian and of the borrowers. 
Later these were posted on the bulletin board. 

It soon became necessary to give more space 
on the bulletin board to library material. At 
Christmas time clippings of lists of books were 
posted. Then the children selected the books 
they would like to read or wanted as gifts. 

One day the child librarian asked help in 
getting the following notice ready for posting: 
“Mary liked The Singing Farmer. Who wants 
it next?” 

That opened up a new field for the librarian 
—keeping a waiting list for popular books. 
Another day someone took his book to the 
blackboard and copied a riddle from it. Some 
could read it and knew the answer but did not 
know how to write the word. The boy who 
said, “I know where to find it,” and did find 
the word in a different book, was one who had 
never before volunteered to do anything. This 
incident started a wave of riddle making. 
Some were posted on the bulletin board, some 
were used for opening exercises, and some were 
put in a book and sent to the children’s ward 
at the hospital. 

A favorite kind of opening exercise was a 


story read by a child from his library book. 








Often the stories were about social studies, and 
sometimes served to motivate them. Drama- 
tizations of stories were also given, and were 
used often when other rooms were invited to 
form an audience. 

Soon the children began to develop discrim- 
ination in their choice. They were no longer 
ready to take the first book they saw. Some of 
the requests were: “I'd like a book about air- 
planes.” “May I have a riddle book?” “I had 
a good book about a farm. I wish I could find 
another one as good.” 

A more critical attitude toward stories de- 
veloped as the children read widely. One day 
a boy returned a book to the school librarian 
and said, “I don’t think you should let us have 
this book. The story of Tar Baby isn’t fin- 
ished, and if my brother hadn’t told me the 
story I wouldn’t have known but what that 
was all there was to it.’ 

The children soon learned which books were 
too easy to be interesting and which were so 
hard that it was necessary to have help in 
reading them. By the end of the year they 
were choosing books with fewer pictures be- 
cause these books had more room for stories. 

The material posted on the bulletin board 
showed change also, and gave evidence that 
the children read for facts as well as for the 
story. 

After the children had read a story about 
giving a play without dialogue, their interest 
in pantomime became so active that they pro- 
duced an assembly pantomime program, “Quiet 
Time with Book Friends.” 

And so the library functioned in every field 
throughout the year. It had enriched every 
part of the school program, and the following 
objectives had been reached: 

1. Reading for pleasure. 

2. Reading for information. 

3. Reading to give others pleasure. 

4. Reading alone and silently. 

In testing at the end of the year, it was 
found that there were the following under- 
standings: 

1. Respect for those who have written po- 
ems and stories. 

2. An understanding of the varied fields of 
reading material. 

3. An understanding of the pleasure that 
comes from reading. 

Many of the worth-while outcomes of this 
unit of experience cannot be measured ob- 
jectively. Outstanding desirable habits and 
attitudes—neatness, cleanliness, courtesy, co- 
operation, and respect for property—do not 
end in the first grade. 
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Seatwork for "A Unit an the Library” 


ee 


-Bessie Brown 


Primary Teacher, Robert Dale Owen School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Answer this riddle. 


| like to qo home with 
you. 

| like to be kept clean. 

| cannot talk, but | can 
tell a story. 

| can show you pictures. 

| want you to take qood 
care of me. 


What am I!? 





Do these things. 


Write the names of four 
books which you have read. 

Draw a line under the 
name of the book which 
you liked best. 

Choose something in this 
book and draw a picture 
of it. 

Color the picture. 

Write your name under 
the picture. 
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Draw a circle around the 
words which tell about books 
you have read. 


circus children 
farm wild animals 
pets boats 

trains airplanes 





Fill each blank with the 


correct word found below 
each sentence. 


We must handle books 








with hands. 
large, clean 
We must be in the 
library. 
quiet, noisy 
We must keep books in 
ir snide place at home. 
safe, cool 


We must return library 


books — — time. 


any, on 
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Grandpa's Thanksgiving Story 
Etta W. Schlichter 


M PEGGY and Ned liked to hear Grandpa 

tell about when he was a boy and lived in 
the country and went to a little red school- 
house. One day he told them a story about a 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

Grandpa was a little boy then and his par- 
ents were poor. 

“Did they call you Grandpa?” asked Peggy 
seriously. 

Ned laughed. “Of course not, Peggy. He 
wasn't anybody’s grandpa then. Didn't he tell 
you he was just a little boy?” ' 

“Just a little boy,” nodded Grandpa, “an¢ 
they called that little boy Eddie.” 

“That sounds something like my name,” said 
Ned. “Grandpa, is your name Edward, the 
same as my real name?” 

“That is right,” said Grandpa. “Well, when 
Eddie went to the red schoolhouse, the teacher 
was Mr. Fall. The children all liked him. One 
day, Sammy Jones, one of the older boys, 
found out that Mr. Fall’s birthday would be 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

' “Tet’s give Mr. Fall a birthday present,’ 
Sammy said. 

“The children thought ‘that would be nice, 
but what should they give? 

“ Tet’s give him a turkey, because his birth- 
day is on Thanksgiving Day,’ Sammy said. 

“ ‘Just the thing,’ the children all agreed. 

“So Sammy said that on the day before 
Thanksgiving, everybody should bring ten 
cents; or if anyone couldn’t bring ten cents, to 
bring five, and they would buy a turkey from 
Mr. Gruber, who had a large flock to sell. 

“When Eddie told his mother of the plan, 
she said she was just as sorry as she could be, 
but she couldn't possibly spare ten cents. She 
couldn’t even spare a nickel, for she needed 
every penny she had. 

“Eddie was sure he would be the only boy 
who couldn’t bring the money. If only he 
could earn a dime! But he didn’t know a 
single place where he could get any work to 
do. Eddie felt miserable! 

“Two days before Thanksgiving, Sammy 
Jones said that Mr. Gruber had brought the 
turkey to his house that morning on the way 
to market with his other turkeys. The turkey 
would be kept in a coop till the next after- 
noon, when Sammy’s father would bring it to 
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school for them to present to the teacher; so 
they should all have their money ready for 
Sammy’s father to pay to Mr. Gruber. 

“Next morning, the children came with their 
money—all but Eddie. 


You needn’t hand it in till my father 
comes this afternoon,’ Sammy told the chil- 
dren, ‘and we must all keep it a secret from 
Mr. Fall.’ 

“Then, at recess, they heard some bad news. 
Sammy’s father stopped at the school to see 
Sammy. He said that Sammy’s little brother 
had gone out to the coop to take some corn to 
the turkey. He had not shut the door secure- 
ly and the turkey had gotten out, and now it 
was lost! 

“Sammy’s father thought that during the 
noon hour the boys might hunt for the turkey. 
Perhaps they could find it. He wouldn’t be 
able to get another turkey in time, but he 
would give a quarter to the boy who found 
the one that was lost. 

“Such a scampering as there was when school 
was dismissed at noon! The children ran to 
look in fields and fence corners. 

“Eddie had been thinking hard. Where was 
the turkey likely to be? If it were in the fields 
or farmyards, one of the other boys would cer- 
tainly find it. But sometimes turkeys roosted 
in trees. 

“Eddie hurried to the woods across the road 
from Mr. Jones’s farm, and in a short time he 
saw a turkey perched on a low branch of a 
tree, looking as though it were taking a nap! 

“As quietly as he could, Eddie climbed the 
tree! Cautiously he reached out along the 
branch where the turkey was, and grabbed it 
securely by the legs. 


“Tt wasn’t easy to hold on to the turkey and 
climb down the tree, but Eddie went carefully, 
and when he got down, he carried the turkey 
to Mr. Jones, who called him a clever boy and 
gave him a quarter. 

“A whole quarter! Eddie had never had a 
quarter in his life. Now he could give his ten 
cents with the rest of the children, and have 
fifteen cents left.” 

“I guess Eddie felt pretty rich then,” said 
Peggy. 

Grandpa said he certainly did; and Grandpa 
knew, for wasn’t he Eddie himself? 


The Jolly Sailor Boy 


Nell Goodale Price 


@ THE Jolly Sailor Boy was full of adven- 

ture and daring. He had thrilling tales to 
tell, but he led a very dull life. You see, he 
was a dusty book lying in a dark corner on a 
high shelf in Mr. Toplofty’s bookstore. This 
is what happened to him one day long ago. 

The bell on the door of the bookstore had 
tinkled brightly that day, and in had come 
Jimmy Holden (called Jimpsy by everyone 
but his family) with his Aunt Minnie to buy a 
book. The minute he saw The Jolly Sailor Boy 
he wanted him. 

“This is the book for me, Aunt Minnie,” he 
had declared. “It’s about ships, and that’s what 
I like because I’m going to be a sailor.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you want that book, 
Jimmy,” his Aunt Minnie had protested. “See, 
it has been roughly handled. Two of its leaves 
are loose.” 

“I wouldn’t mind that, Aunt Minnie,” 
Jimmy had answered. “It’s a splendid book 
and I’ve wanted to read it for a long time.” 

“T would not care to sell a book that wasn’t 
in perfect condition,” Mr. Toplofty had re- 
marked proudly. “Look on the next counter, 
Jimpsy. You'll find lots of adventure books 
there.” 

Finally Jimmy had been persuaded to select 
a book from the next counter. Then he had 
left the store with his aunt. As soon as they 
were gone, Mr. Toplofty put The Jolly Sailor 
Boy up on a high shelf. 

“Whenever a book needs mending I'll put it 
on this shelf,” he had told Handy Andy, who 
was the boy-of-all-work around the store. 
“Then when you have unpacked the new 
books, done your dusting, and run the errands, 
you can use your spare time repairing books.” 

After that The Jolly Sailor Boy waited anx- 
iously in his corner for Handy Andy’s hand to 
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come groping and finally grasp him. Time 
after time he had been disappointed, because 
Handy Andy had been too short to reach so 
far; he could touch only the books lying close 
to the edge of the shelf. 

One day Mr. Toplofty kept Handy Andy so 
busy running here, and skipping there, and 
scampering everywhere to use the dustcloth, 
unpack books, or go on errands, that Handy 
Andy’s head spun like a top. Right at the 


_ busiest moment of the day several neighbor- 


hood boys came in to invite Handy Andy to a 
surprise party. One of their friends was going 
to another town to live. The boy’s mother 
wanted all his playmates to come to a party 
before he went away. 

As soon as the door had closed behind the 
boys, Mr. Toplofty paused in his work. “You 
are a good boy, Handy Andy,” he said. “I’ve 
often thought I would add another word to 
your nickname. Instead of being just Handy 
Andy, your name ought to be Dandy Handy 
Andy. You may have the afternoon off to- 
morrow. I want you to go to the party, Dandy 
Handy Andy, and have a good time. And if 
you wish to take a gift to your friend, you may 
have any book you like from the repair shelf. 
Mend it, and give it to your friend. Books are 
fine presents for all occasions.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” said Handy Andy. 

The Jolly Sailor Boy lying in his dusty cor- 
ner heard this conversation and got excited. 

“Don’t you ever give up hope?” said the 
book lying closest to him in a tone of disgust. 
“You know Handy Andy can’t reach you.” 

But the book had forgotten something im- 
portant. All the time that The Jolly Sailor Boy 
had been lying on that shelf doing nothing, 
Handy Andy had been growing. He was sev- 
eral inches taller, and his arms were longer too. 
Now he could reach any place on the shelf. 

Handy Andy took the books off the shelf 
one by one and looked at them. None of them 
seemed to please him until he reached far, far 
back on the shelf where The Jolly Sailor Boy 
lay. He dragged him out and thumped him 
hard against his leg to get rid of the thick dust. 
Then he examined him. 

“What a book!” he cried joyfully. “It’s the 
one all the boys have been wanting to read.” 

Handy Andy did a neat job of mending, 
and then carried The Jolly Sailor Boy home. 

The boy for whom the party was given was 
surprised and glad to see his friends. He liked 
every one of the presents that he received, 
but it was Handy Andy’s gift that made him 
whoop with pleasure. 

“Heave ho, my hearties!” he exclaimed. 
“This is the book I’ve been wanting for a long 
time. Aunt Minnie almost bought it for me 
once. It will be just the thing to read on the 
train. You're a dandy, Handy Andy, to give 
it tome. You must write my name in it, and 
yours,” 

He tried to dance a hornpipe, but instead he 
bumped against a sofa. “Ouch,” he shouted, as 
he limped over to the desk to get a pen for 
Handy Andy. 

Then Handy Andy wrote on the first page 
of the book, while he and Jimmy Holden 
shouted with laughter: “To Limpsy Jimpsy 
from his friend Dandy Handy Andy.” 
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A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 
Chapter II]—SKIRTS 


Four friends, who met in a field to work 
at their hobbies, decided they would trav- 
el. Each chose a country by touching a 
map with eyes closed. Sally was the first 
to realize her trip; she went to Italy, and 
took the others along. Then Tony, an 
Italian boy, joined the four in their field. 
He was interested in a soap-carving con- 
test, but his mother thought that it was a 
foolish waste of soap. “There must be a 
way to help,” said Sally, “and I’ll find it.” 








@ NO ONE would have thought that Ned 

would be the next of the grqup to take his 
foreign trip. But he was. It may have been 
Sally’s teasing that started him. 

“Can’t you find any boat sailing to Greece?” 
she asked him. 

Another thing was the way Tony enjoyed 
the field, and being with the group. Why 
need Sally be the only one to work out the 
travel idea, and find a new friend? 







Ned watched Tony now, as he sat listening 
and carving. Dick was reading an adventure 
story aloud, and Tony had slipped a scrap of 
soap from his pocket and had begun cutting it. 
He sat at the back of the group, where the oth- 
ers could not see him work, and his nimble 
brown fingers scraped carefully. 

He blew the last loose flake away, and held 
the little white figure up in his hand. It was 
a tiny Scottie, sitting up on its hind legs. At 
sight of it Ned laughed aloud. 

Dick stopped reading. The boys and Sally 
turned to see what was so funny. Tony tried 
to hide the Scottie in his pocket, but Ned 
caught it from him. 

“Let them see!” he begged. “If any of us 
could do that, he’d be showing it to everyone.” 

“Always I must make small things,” said 
Tony, “because I have only scraps of soap.” 

When the story was finished, Bob went to 
practice a new song. Sally wanted to see a 
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friend’s new hand puppet. Tony went down 
the river path, and Dick strolled toward town. 

“Tl go along,” said Ned. “I have an errand 
to do at the fruit store.” 

A red-winged blackbird called. Another 
answered. There were flocks of them in the 
reeds along the river, and Ned was used to 
their song. Again came the call. Ned stopped. 

“What is it?” asked Dick. 

Ned held up a finger. Dick cocked an ear. 
“It’s a couple of blackbirds calling,” he told 
Ned. “What is so queer about that?” 

“But one of those calls is coming from right 
here in the street—and the blackbirds don’t 
come up here at all.” 

“You mean that it’s not a real bird we 
hear?” asked Dick. 

“Tt’s some sort of secret signal,” said Ned. 
“Let’s find out who’s making it.” 
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The boys set off, running in the direction 
where the call had sounded. They climbed the 
fence and looked down the little hill. Nothing 
was in sight. But there was a sudden scrape of 
pebbles, and the sound of running feet behind 
them. They whirled around, but whoever it 
was had disappeared. 

“That blackbird wore shoes,” said Dick. 
“And why was he afraid of being seen?” 

Of course Ned couldn’t answer. He read 
for a while at the library, and then he went to 
the fruit store. 

A friendly boy with dark skin and black 
eyes waited on him. As the boy counted or- 
anges into a bag, Ned asked, “Were you born 
in America or in some other country?” 

“In Greece,” said the boy. “My name is 
Nicholas Laskas, but everyone calls me Nick.” 

Ned stared at Nick, not noticing the bag 
that he held out. Here he was, in the coun- 
try he planned to visit! (Continued on page 70) 
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"t airy Tales” . . Sir James J. Shannon 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Of all the treasures given to man by man, 
regardless of his rank or wealth, the greatest is 
that of the printed book. To the smallest child, 
a book becomes a thing of interest because of 
the story told through pictures which he can 
understand. Later come the word-pictures 
with their power to make him hear music, see 
shape aad color, and feel the height and depth 
of human emotions. 

* The reader must visualize the pictures that 
the writer creates and so he becomes an artist 


vicariously. An illustrated book brings art- 
ist and writer into partnership, and the read- 
er’s mind is enriched. In the pieture, “Fairy 
Tales,” the artist has given us a most fragile 
but enduring glimpse into the wonder of make- 
believe as shown in the children’s faces. He 
has said just enough, and our mind completes 
the happy thought with all the fairy stories 
that we have ever read. 

Children’s Book Week offers a fine oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the kinship of the arts. 





@ HOW perfectly wonderful to have 

someone read you a beautiful story, 
especially when it is a fairy story, and 
there are queens and princes and ex- 
citing adventures in it! Of course, it 


could be about people today who carry 


the magic of fairyland in their hearts 
and hands. Wonderful things happen 
to them, too, because after all, fairies 
are just the happy, helpful thoughts 
that live in the hearts of people who 
are imaginative enough to know that 
there are things which exist even 
though they can’t be seen or touched. 
And so we pretend they come to life. 
It’s lots of fun. 

One day a very able artist saw his 
little daughter and one of her friends 
listening to a fairy story that his wife 
was reading. They made such a beau- 
tiful picture that he decided to paint 
it. This artist was James J. Shannon. 

He always studied his subjects very 
carefully until he knew all the colors 
and lines by heart. Then he would 
paint his picture very quickly. What 
he wanted to show in this picture was a 
little girl who had a faraway look in 
her eyes as she became part of fairy- 
land, and another little girl who was 
very absorbed in the story. 

When you are around fairies, you 
speak in the softest of whispers. The 
artist has captured that feeling by us- 
ing mistlike blues, cobweb whites, and 


greens as soft as the lights in a pool. 
The delicate pinks of the skin and the 
lovely colors of the hair set off the 
dreamy blue tints. 

There must be a touch of red in 
every picture, even in a fairy picture. 
How carefully the artist has used it. 
In fact, he has used magic with his 
paints and brush to paint this picture 
of two little girls in fairyland. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
New York 


Questions 


What do you think of when some- 
one speaks of fairy tales? What are 
your favorite ones? 

Why do we not see the mother’s 
face? Can you imagine another way to 
group the children and the mother so 
they would seem as natural? 

How many colors has the artist used 
in this picture? Which two are the 
most important? What colors has he 
used to make white? 

Do you know the story, The Blue 
Bird? Why did Maeterlinck want to 
write that story? Are these little girls 
listening to a story like Snow White or 
one like The Water Babies? 

How can you celebrate Children’s 
Book Week through art? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Elgar: “Dream Children” (Columbia 68002- 
D; also set M165). 

Elgar: “Fairy Pipers,” from Wand of Youth 
Suite No. 1 (Victor 22165). 

Heykens: “Fairy Tale” (Columbia 267M). 

Humperdinck: “Sandman’s Song,” from Han- 
sel and Gretel (Victor 22175). 

Mendelssohn: “Fairies’ Dance” and “Fairies 
March,” from Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Victor 22164). 

Tschaikowsky: “Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy,” from the Nutcracker Suite (Victor 
20523). 


PoEMS AND STORIES 


Carroll, Lewis: Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land (various editions). 

Fyleman, Rose: Fairies and Chimneys and The 
Fairy Flute (Doubleday-Doran). 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel: The Wonder Book 
(various editions). 

Lang, Andrew: The Blue Fairy Book (Long- 
mans Green). 


PicTURES 


“The Boyhood of Raleigh,” by Sir John Millais 
(No. 20, Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“Children Reading,” by Walter Firle, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, January, 1935. 


The Artist 


M SIR JAMES J. SHANNON, though an 

American by birth, is considered an English 
artist. He was born February 3, 1862, in Au- 
burn, New York, but moved with his family 
to Saint Catherines, Ontario, Canada, while 
very young. He lived there until he was six- 
teen, when he went to study at South Kensing- 
ton Art School, London. Here his progress 
was very rapid. 

He had been there only a comparatively 
short time when he exhibited some of his work 
and attracted the attention of Queen Victoria, 
who commissioned him to paint one of her 
court attendants. Success came to him then, 
but not without constant effort and work. 

His canvases show a preference for subdued 
tones. Soft blues, faded pinks, and pearl grays 
are inseparable from his decorative style. 

He was extremely popular as a portrait 
painter, and his work preserves for us an age of 
English beauty and contentment that will be 
treasured dearly. 

In 1922—just about a year before he died 
—James J. Shannon was knighted by King 
George V of England. 

We are fortunate in having his “Girl in 
Brown” at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; “Miss Kitty” at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh; and “Magnolia” in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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If this page does not supply you with*enough miniatures for your grade, name and location of your school. We are glad to send to any subscriber 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade, grade you teach, and additional miniatures not to exceed the number given on a full page. 
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Colonial Life in New England 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY KENIGSON AND EVELYN CHOFFEY 
Teachers, Grades 3A and 3B, Public School No. 15, Jersey City, New Jersey 


I. Introduction. 


A child brought to school an old copper pot 


which had belonged to her great-grandmother. 
The children were interested in it and asked 
many questions, stimulated by a few leading 
questions proposed by the teacher. 

li. Procedure. 


A. Children were divided into the following 
committees: homes, furnishings, clothing, 
food, work, schools, travel, fun and play. 
B. Each member of a committee reported on 
a group of questions assigned him which per- 
tained to his general topic. 


III. Subject matter. 
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A. How the Pilgrims made their homes. 


1. Log cabins—made by the settler, helped 
by neighbors; took one day to build. 
a) Wood—the only material. 
b) Cracks between logs covered with 
clay or chinked with wedges of wood. 


2. Chimney—sticks and mud; clay-lined. 


3. Root—logs, covered with bark shingles 
or thatched with rushes. 
4. Réoms—one or two. 


5. Floors—dirt, covered with white sand, 


or split logs smoothed off. 

6. Windows—oiled paper or linen, pro- 
tected by shutters. 

7. Door—narrow, hung on leather hinges. 


B. How the houses were furnished. 


1. Table—long board abbut three feet 
wide mounted on supports. 

2. Stools, benches, settles. 

3. Beds—on one side of room; made of 
logs; sort of platform held up by posts. 
4. Trundle bed—small bed pushed under 
large bed, for children. 

§. Cradle—low box on rounded rockers. 


6. Bedcovers—quilts, featherbeds. 
7. Fireplace—stone, at one end of room. 
8. On walls. 


4) Skins drying. 

b) Gun and knife and powder horn. 
c) Bags of dried corn and apples; some- 
times hung from rafters. 

d) Warming pan—polished pan with 
long handle, filled with coals, closed 
tightly. Carried from bed to bed at 
night to warm them. 


C. Clothing of Pilgrim settlers. 


1. Men. 
a) Belted tunic; doublet of leather. 
b) Knee trousers or deerskin breeches. 
c) Woolen stockings. 
d) Shoes of skin or heavy leather. 
e) High-crowned felt hat. 

2. Women. 
a) Short-waisted dress with long skirt. 
b) White linen apron. 
c) White kerchief folded across breast. 
d) White cap. 
e) Long cape of dark material, with 
hood attached; sometimes of rich color. 


D. Food of the early settlers. 


Food brought from England. 

a) Seeds of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
beans, peas, onions, cabbage, apples, 
peaches, pears, and cherries. 

b) Milk, butter, and cheese after do- 
mestic animals had been imported. 


. Food found in America. 


a) Indian corn, squash, pumpkins, 
white and sweet potatoes, honey from 
wild bees, maple sugar, wild fruit. 

b) Wild turkeys and ducks, deer, bear, 
opossum, rabbits, squirrels. 

c) Sea food—salmon, lobsters, oysters, 
crabs, shad, mackerel. 


. Preparation of food. 


a) Boiling. Great iron pots hung from 
a rod on hooks in back part of chimney. 
b) Roasting. Meat held over fire by a 
string hung from peg in top of fireplace. 
c) Baking. In brick oven, bake kettle, 
a pan surrounded by hot ashes, or in 
hot coals. 

d) Preserving. Meats and fish by dry- 
ing, smoking, salting, pickling. Vege- 
tables and fruits by drying. 


. Utensils. 


a) Wooden bowls and trenchers. 

b) Gourd cugs and ladles. 

c) Spoons—wood, pewter, silver. 

d) Tongs and long-handled shovel. 

e) Leather pitchers, bottles, cups. 

f) Tankards and mugs from England. 
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E. The work of the Pilgrims. 


1. Men. 
a) Built homes; made boats and rafts. 
b) Made their own tools. 
c) Made shoes for their families. 
d) Hunted, trapped, fished, planted, 
looked for wild fruit. 
e) Sheared sheep. 
2. Women. 
a) Made soap, candles, sugar, butter. 
b) Prepared and preserved food. 
c) Sewed, wove rugs, quilted. 
d) Made brooms. 
e) Dyed and washed wool; spun flax; 
made cloth. 
3. Children. 
Assisted their parents in every task that 
they were strong enough and wise enough 
to do. 


. Schools. 


1. Dame school. Held in home of teach- 
er. Pupils sat on stools or benches without 
backs. Learned to read and cipher. 

2. Books—hornbooks and New England 
Primer. 

3. Schoolmaster. Only boys had a school- 
master. They studied Latin. 

4. First schoolhouses. Built of logs. Floor 
was of earth or of partly smoothed logs. 
Roof of bark. Desks of boards. 


G. Travel. 


1. On foot, along Indian paths. 

2. Canoes and dugouts. Pilgrims learned 
to make them from Indians. 

3. Sleds. Made of wood. 

4. Horses. People rode or carried sup- 
plies on horseback before there were 
wagon roads. Women rode on pillions 
(cushioned seats) fastened behind saddles. 


H. Fun and play. 


1. Sugar-making parties. 
2. Quilting bees. (Continued on page 70) 
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The children learned ‘en life in colonial New England as they assembled these Sesalshingn. 
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| Do It This Way! 


” Easy Lessons in Good Manners 


Never rudely contradict 
anyone. 
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Be courteous 


when you telephone. 


& of 


Never use baby talk. 






SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor 
of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
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Speak distinctly. 









Be brief when you 


talk about yourself. 





Can You Fitt IN TuHese BLanks? 


1. Kind people do not oth- 
ers even when they are sure of being 
right themselves. 

2. It is polite to speak 
that you may be heard. 

3. Know how to give ___. 


4. To talk a long time on the 
may keep others waiting. 

§. If you were still a 
might talk like one. 

6. You will be better liked if you 
do not tell everything about 
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Headline Your School = 


ISOBEL WILLCOX 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Public School, Haworth, New Jersey 





M THAT there is community interest in 

newspaper reports of school activities, and 
that schools are finding it worth while to have 
news of their activities reach the public, have 
become increasingly evident in the last few 
years. Many teachers who would like to main- 
tain contacts with the local newspapers will 
find their work made easier and the results 
more effective if they become familiar with 
some of the common practices of publicity 
technique. 

The methods described here are particularly 
suited to the needs of teachers in communttits 
other than large cities, where the press relations 
are usually handled from the office of the city 
superintendent. However, teachers in such 
systems who are assuming responsibility for 
the news from their own school will find 
many usable suggestions. 

The responsibility for determining the types 
of activities to be reported should rest with 
the principal of the school. Once these have 
been decided, it will be seen that those which 
have news value cover a range almost as wide 
as that of the school program itself. The fol- 
lowing subjects of news stories, culled from a 
week’s activities in an eight-grade school in a 
small New Jersey town, indicate this range: 
elections to student-council offices; the appear- 
ance of the school magazine; a forthcoming 
preschool roundup; a parent-teacher meeting; 
a special assembly program; an_interschool 
baseball game; an observation trip to the local 
water-purification plant; and additions to the 
school library. 

Contacting the member of the newspaper 
staff to whom your releases (written news sto- 
ries) should be sent is the first step. Many 
small communities are represented in the news- 
papers of larger near-by towns by a local cor- 
respondent. This person usually works on a 
space basis; that is, he is paid according to the 
number of inches of a column that his material 
fills. He will welcome your material, especial- 
ly if it is sent in a form ready to be forwarded 
to his paper without being rewritten. Your 
releases may be mailed or delivered to him, or 
he may call at the school for them. If it is not 
practicable to write a complete story, you may 
give the necessary information to the corre- 
spondent by telephone or in person, sometimes 
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American Education Week, November 
9 to 15, cannot be national in scope 
without your support. Now, when de- 
mocracy and education are so closely 
knit, so vital, recognize your responsi- 
bility for publicizing Education Week 
locally. Have your pupils put on enter- 
tainments; invite the parents to attend 
informal classes; do in your own way 
whatever activities you feel will create 
the most widespread interest. The im- 
portant thing is to act! Then make 
sure that your local newspaper carries 
a complete account, so that American 
Education Week may serve to interpret 
the school to the community. 





supplementing it by written lists of names or 
other details, and he will write it up. If there 
are representatives of more than one newspaper 
in your community, make sure that all are 
given an equal opportunity to receive news of 
school activities. 

If you do not know to whom your material 
should be sent, communicate with the newspa- 
per offices in your town. You will be given 
the names of the local correspondents or, if 
there are none, the name of a member of the 
regular staff who will take your releases. 

Whether the paper is a daily, a weekly, or a 
semiweekly, find out the day and time when 
your correspondent prefers to receive your ma- 
terial. Observe this time carefully. Know also 
the day and hour beyond which he cannot 
accept anything. This will be helpful when 
something comes up which cannot be covered 
in your regular releases. 

If you write news stories, it is advisable to 
follow certain directions as to the mechanics 
of presenting the news. To do this will make 
your material more readily usable by the news- 
papers, will speed up the process, and will add 
to the accuracy of the accounts. Typewritten 
stories are decidedly preferable. Use double 
spacing and leave generous margins. Begin the 
typing about four inches from the top of the 
page. This allows room for the person who 
edits the story to write the headline or other- 
wise to mark the copy.’ In the extreme upper 
left-hand corner, in single spacing, write your 





name, position in the school, address, school, 
and telephone number, prefaced by the word 
from. If the event you are writing about has 
not yet taken place, but is written as though 
it had, or if for some reason you do not wish 
a particular item to be printed before a certain 
date, make note of that by writing in the up- 
per right-hand corner, “For release November 
21, please” or “Not to be released before No- 
vember 25.” Write on one side of the paper 
only. Use the long business-size envelope. It 
is well to have the paper folded so that the first 
paragraph is immediately visible upon taking it 
from the envelope or when it is lying on an 
editor’s desk—that is, with the bottom third of 
the paper folded up and the top third folded 
back. 

Pictures add to the attractiveness of a story. 
Because of the cost of preparing a copper plate 
from which to print them, their use has to be 
restricted by most small newspapers. Discuss 
this question with the person with whom you 
will be dealing, to find out how often pictures 
can be used and what types his paper prefers. 
Send only glossy prints and those which will 
reproduce well. This may be judged in some 
measure by holding the picture with its back 
facing you toward a light. When several pic- 
tures are tested in this way, the ones which will 
reproduce best are readily picked out because 
of their contrast and clarity of detail. To label 
(or caption) a picture, type a brief description 
of it, identify yourself as the sender, as di- 
rected above, and attach this caption with 
paste to the back near the bottom edge of the 
picture. Fold the paper up over the picture, 
making a flap. If you wish to have the print 
returned, make a note of that, writing lightly 
on the back. Enclose a piece of cardboard 4 
little larger than the picture in the envelope 
with it. Mark the outside of the envelope 
“Do not fold.” : 

Include in your account of activities the 
four “W’s” and the “H” of a news story: Who, 
Where, When, What, and How. Preferably, 
these will be covered in a short introductory 
sentence or paragraph before giving the details. 
This paragraph is called the lead of the story. 
Observe the most scrupulous accuracy in all 
your reports, being sure that your lists of 
names are correct and that they are correctly 
spelled. Be objective in your treatment of the 
news, and beware of adjectives. 
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I. Overview. 

In ancient times schooling was the privilege 
of the few. Education was limited mostly to 
the actual rulers or ruling class. Most of the 
people were uneducated, and were powerless. 

In a democracy, it is believed that each per- 
son has the right to plan his own life, and to 
have freedom in carrying out his plans. Some 
of the great founders of our country believed 
that the people should govern themselves, but 
they realized that people must be educated 
in order to govern themselves wisely. So our 
early settlers started schools in this new land. 

The schools reflect the ideas of a country, 
in other words, they are the laboratory or the 
workshop where girls and boys are taught the 
things which the masses of people think and 
believe they should be taught. When the peo- 
ple become more liberal in their thinking, edu- 
cation enters new fields. For example, in early 
days the purpose of education was to teach 
girls and boys to read so they might study the 
Bible. Gradually people began to change their 
ideas about the purpose of education. Besides 
elementary schools, high schools, and universi- 
ties, our country has established many special 
types of schools to meet the special needs of the 
children. We have schools for the deaf, the 
blind, the feeble-minded, the crippled; open- 
air schools for those not physically fit; trade or 
vocational schools; and many other kinds. 

Education aims to develop the individual to 
his greatest capacity. The school desires to 
give each child the training that he needs most 
and can use best. The school, then, is some- 
thing more than a course of study; it is a 
society of which the pupils, are responsible 
members. The goal of the school is the physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral, and social training of 
the individual. 

Il. Pretest. 

1. Why did the invention of the printing 
press in the fifteenth century increase educa- 
tion among the people? 


Harold M. Lambert 
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The school playground is invaluable as a 
contribution to the educational program. 
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A Unit on the Public Schools 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BEULAH BERNARD MILYARD 


Principal, and Teacher of Social Studies, Sixth Grade, 
Boyd School, Alamosa, Colorado 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: A unit based on the public 
schools has had a definite place in the social- 
studies curriculum in Alamosa, Colorado, for the 
past four years. It has been taught in every 
grade, including the high school. The superin- 
tendent in Alamosa, Dr. G. P. Young, realizes that 
the school cannot direct the course of events un- 
less the future citizens are informed regarding its 
organization, administration, control, and support. 


2. Why must people be educated to govern 
themselves? 

3. What does education aim to do? 

4. Why do we call our schools free public 
schools? 

§. How are our schools supported? 

6. Who controls our schools? 

7. How do these people get the power to 
control and manage our schools? 

8. Why do your parents want you to go to 
school? 

9. Are there any people in our state who 
cannot read or write? Why is this true?” 

10. How much does it cost to run the 
schools of our town? 

11. If our schools are called free schools, 
why do citizens have to pay a school tax each 
year? 

12. Why do we have a law saying that all 
children of certain ages must go to school? 
Is this law always strictly enforced? 

13. Who decides to build a new school 
building? Who supplies the money for it? 

14. Are there free public schools in all for- 
eign countries? 

15. Are all our schools free public schools? 
To what extent are they free? 


Our modern library gives each and 
every child adventures in learning. 


III. Objectives. 
A. Central objective. 
Appreciation of the public schools as a 
major social institution. 
B. Contributory objectives: knowledge of: 
1. Aims of public schools. 
2. Growth and changes in our schools 
from colonial times up to today. 
3. Why a democracy stresses education. 
4. How public schools are supported. 
§. Cost of running our schools. 
6. Why compulsory attendance is neces- 
sary. 
7. History of the educational conflicts 
centered around the support of schools: 
a) Obtaining tax support. 
b) Eliminating pauper schools. 
¢) Making schools entirely free. 
d) Establishing school supervision. 
e) Eliminating sectarianism. 
f) Establishing high schools. 
IV. Learning activities. 
A. Make a “Then and Now” booklet about 
schools. [Illustrate it. 
B. Write a history of our school. 
C. Dramatize a day in a colonial school. 
D.. Write original poems about school days. 
E. Make a hornbook. 
F, Make a primer or first reader about co- 
lonial schools for the lower grades to use. 
G. Make a list of words which you have 
learned in connection with this unit. 
H. Go to a library to see an exhibit of old 
books. 
Il. Interview people to find out about first 
schools in our town. (Continued on page 63) 


Haroid M. Lambert 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


The Virginia Colony 


Otis K. Rice 
Principal, Glasgow School, 
Glasgow, West Virginia 


I. Choose the group of words which makes the 
Statement true. 
1. Sir Walter Raleigh’s attempt to found a 
colony is important because it 
a. was here that Virginia Dare was born. 
b. made men eager to come to America. 
c. showed England that a company of 
men was needed to back a colony. 
2. The settlement at Jamestown was not a 
success at first because 
a. the men could not work for themselves. 
b. it did not provide a government. 
c. there were not enough settlers. 
3. John Smith was a good leader because 
a. Powhatan took him into the tribe. - = 
b. he made every man work. 
c. Pocahontas was his friend. 
4. The colonists lived far apart on large 
plantations because 
a. land was plentiful. 
b. much land was used to raise tobacco. 
c. they raised so many farm products. 


Il. From the list below the sentences, select the 
correct word or words for each blank. 

1. The. planned to settle Virginia. 

2. In the year its ship brought the 
first settlers to... 

3. The colony had a hard time at first, but 

_...... proved to be a good leader. 

4. In the year .., Slaves were brought 
to America. 

5. They helped with the work of growing 
_.___... and other crops. 

6. In this same year, too, the colonists elect- 


ed the first ______ to make their laws. 
representatives John Smith 
London Company Jamestown 
1619 tobacco 
1607 


Ill. Arrange the events listed in each group in 
the order of their happening. 
1. a. The London Company was formed. 
b. Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony failed. 
c. The colonists sailed in 1607. 
2. a. The river was named the James. 
b. The colonists cleared the fields. 
c. John Smith visited Powhatan. 
3. a. Powhatan made Smith a tribe member. 
b. John Smith became the real ruler. 
c. Pocahontas saved the colony from 
an Indian attack. (For key, see page 79) 


A Test on Famous Painters 


Russell L. Connelley 


Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, 
Ripley County, Indiana 


I. Match each picture in the numbered list 
with its painter in the lettered list. 

. “A Boy with a Rabbit” 

2. “Madonna del Gran’ Duca” 

3. “Infanta Maria Theresa” 

4. “Dignity and Impudence”’ 

§. “Children of Charles I” 
6 
7 
8 


— 


. “The Torn Hat” 
. “Road through the Trees” 
- “Oxen Plowing” 
9. “Angels’ Heads” 
10. “The Pastry Eaters” 
11. “Mill Pond” 
12. “Syndics of the Cloth Guild” 
13. “Pilgrims Going to Church” 


a. Sully h. Velasquez 
b. Landseer i. Inness 

c. Raeburn j- Boughton 
d. Corot k. Murillo 
e. Bonheur 1. Reynolds 
f. Rembrandt m. Raphael 
g. Van Dyck 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Winslow Homer was an American paint- 
er of the nineteenth century. 

2. In the painting “Girl with Cat,” the cat 
is gray in color. 

3. “The Windmill” was painted by the 
Dutch painter, Ruysdael. 

4. Both parents of Raphael died when the 
artist was a young boy. 

5. The artist Millet was a peasant, and 
knew how to picture peasant life. 

6. “Northeaster” pictures a winter scene, 
with snow and ice covering the ground. 

7. Pieter de Hooch was a noted seventeenth- 
century French painter. 

8. Landseer was a famous English portrait 
and animal painter. 

9. Velasquez was best known as a landscape 
painter, 

10. Hoecker was a French painter who spent 
most of his time in America. 

11. Most of the paintings of Ferris deal with 
historical subjects. 

12. Raphael showed great ability in arrang- 
ing his subjects within a given space. 

13. “Icebound” pictures a farm home cov- 
ered with ice and snow. 

14. Constable was a famous English land- 
scape painter. (For key, see. page 79) 


Some Spelling “Traps” 


Helen Vosatka 


Teacher, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


@ THIS lesson is based upon twenty-five sen- 
tences containing certain everyday words 

which are often spelled incorrectly. These 

words are italicized to make them stand out 

plainly. 

Step I (1st day). 

Have someone dictate these sentences to you 
in sets of five while you try to write them with 
as few errors as possible. After each set of five 
has been marked, write the corrections several 
times before going on to the next group. After 
you have written the complete list of twenty- 
five, find out how many sentences you were 
able to write without making any errors. For 
this first attempt, 20 is an excellent score; 15 is 
good; 10 is fair. 

Step II (2nd day). 

After a thorough review of your corrections 
of the previous day, have the list of sentences 
dictated to you once more, in sets of five as 
before. Correct all errors before going on to 
the next set. After you have written the com- 
plete list, find out how many of the twenty- 
five sentences you were able to write correctly 
this time. A score of 23 is excellent; 18 is 
good; 13 is fair. 

Step III (3rd day). 

Before taking the test for the third time, be 
sure to review all previous corrections care- 
fully. This time you are to write the com- 
plete list without interruption. A score of 25 
is excellent; 20 is good; 15 is fair. 

1. The sun was shining into the dining room. 

2. I was beginning to think we were win- 
ning. 

You’re wasting your time. 

. I know of no changes. 

Dad knew I wanted new skates. 

. Whose turn is it now and who's next? 

. Go through the pockets thoroughly. 

. Is it ¢oo late to get two seats? 

. | thought I was right though I was not 
sure. 

10. They’re sitting there with their pals. 

11. The witch gave her three wishes. 

12. I wonder how far Fido will wander. 

13. The horse shook with fright as the 
freight train passed. 

14. The scout made another frial at finding 
the frail. 

15. Take seat eight in the eighth row. 

16. The excitement grew as they crowded 
to the exits. 

17. My height and weight are normal. 

18. Disappear and disappoint begin with dis. 

19. Misspell and dispel are entirely different. 

20. There is one d in tragedy but none in 
tragic. 

21. Can you spell familiar and similar? 

22. Recite and recitation are related. 

23. There is a d in knowledge but none in 
college. 

24. Add al to accident to make accidental, 
and add ly to make accidentally. 

25. Don’t say disgusted for discussed. 
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A Test on Colonial Life in New England 


Dorothy Kenigson and Evelyn Choffey 
Teachers, Grades 3A and 3B, Public School No. 15, Jersey City, New Jersey 


I. Fill in each blank with the word or group of 
words from the list below which best com- 
pletes the meaning of the statement. 

1. The life of the early settlers was very 

. Their first homes in the new land were 

3. “The early settlers learned many things 
from the ...<.. 

4. They cooked over a fire in an _____. 

§. Windows were made of _____. 

6. Children slept in a ____.. 

7. At night the chill was taken from the 
beds with a _____. 

8. Wooden plates or platters were called 


9. Wool was spun by the housewives on a 
10. Cloth was woven on a. 
11. Many dishes were made of _______ and 


12. The Pilgrims were a very strict and 


td .. people. 

oiled paper warming pan 
hard pewter 

open fireplace log cabins 
copper Indians 
spinning wheel loom 
religious trenchers 
trundle bed 


ll. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F. 

1. The early settlers brought a great deal of 
money. with them from England. 

2. The early settlers had to do all their own 
work, 

3. They bought fruit from a store. 

4. They ate many canned foods. 

5. Sometimes they baked their food in hot 
ashes. 

6. Their clothing was made of homespun 
linen or wool. 

7. They took long trips through the forest 
very often. 

8. At first they used Indian paths. 

9. They had candle-dipping parties. 

10. They made their own sugar. 

11. The children had mainly handmade toys 
to play with. 

12. The New England pioneers wore fancy 
clothes. 

13. They made rugs from rags. 

14. The early settlers were enemies of all the 
Indians. 


15. Everyone was expected to attend church. . 


III. Choose the sentence or phrase which best 
completes the meaning of each statement. 
1. The early settlers dried most of their food 

in summer and fall because 

a. they had more time then. 

b. it was necessary to preserve food for 

use in the cold winter. 

c. food tasted better if it was preserved in 

this way. 
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2. The homes of the early settlers were kept 
warm by 
a. steam heat. 
b. a large coal stove. 
c. a fireplace. , 
3. The friendly Indians taught the white 
settlers to 
a. plant corn. ¢ 
b. shear sheep. 
c. churn butter. 
4. Soap was made from 
a. the sap of a tree. 
b. scraps of vegetables. 
c. lye and bits of fat. . 
5. Most of the furniture used in the Pil- 
grims’ homes was made of 
a. brick. 
b. rough wood. 


c. iron and copper. 


IV. Follow the directions given in the items 
below. 

1. Choose the words which make you think 
of the early settlers. 


+a. pioneer - f. sundial 
b. airplane .g- pewter 
c. apartment house h. radio 

‘ . sampler - i. fireplace 


. moving pictures _ j- corn husking 
2. The early settlers obtained food by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and farming. List three foods 
under each heading. 
Hunting Fishing Farming 
3. Draw a picture of a colonial room with 
its fireplace and show 


a. bellows f. warming pan 
b. andirons —g. candlesticks 
c. logs h. wooden bench, or stool 


d. iron kettle i. 
e. porringer 
4. Name three things a Pilgrim child was 
taught which you do not have to know today, 
and explain your answer. 
§. Mention three things that you have which 
a Pilgrim child did not have. (For key, see page 79) 


spinning wheel 



































A Book Week Map Test 


Frances Higgins 


Referring to the map, write the answers to the 
following questions. 

1. What author of books for children lived 
and wrote at Concord, Massachusetts, near 
Boston? 

2. What tale of Edgar Allan Poe’s has its 
setting on Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, 
South Carolina? 

3. What author of what books for children 
lived and wroté at “The Wren’s Nest,” for- 
merly “Snap-Bean Farm,” at Atlanta, Georgia? 

4. What child character of fiction lived in 
Pewee Valley, near Louisville, Kentucky? 

5. What famous poet, born in Greenfield, 
Indiana, wrote “Little Orphant Annie”? 


6. What town in Missouri, on a large river, 
was the scene of some of Mark Twain’s famous 
books? 

7. Who was blown from “the midst of the 
great Kansas prairies’ to the land of the 
Munchkins? 

8. What story about a cow pony was writ- 
ten by Will James, who was born in Great Falls, 
Montana? 

9. What actress who became famous for her 
role of Peter Pan was born in Salt Lake City, 
Utah? 

10. What writer of adventure stories, born 
in San Francisco, California, wrote The Call 
of the Wild? (For key, see page 79) 
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DO.YOUR PUPILS LIKE TO READ? 4 a 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, 
Arrowview Junior High School, 
San Bernardino, California 


@ WHERE does your class stand in regard to 

reading interests? In some instances, all 
the pupils of one class enjoy reading and have 
developed into inveterate readers. In other 
classes, especially those of the lower intelligence 
levels, pupils have not yet become interested in 
books. It is this group especially that needs to 
be awakened to the joy of reading good books 
which are easily and readily understood. 

This awakening can be accomplished only by 
constant effort on the part of the teacher, 
beginning with the very first week of school. 
If time permits and the class is small enough, 
it is a good plan for the teacher to hold an 
interview with each pupil so that she may be- 
come better acquainted with him and his read- 
ing background. She will then be better able 
to encourage his reading in unexplored fields, 
and to recommend some of the new books 
which he has missed. 

In lieu of the personal interview, a ques- 
tionnaire similar to the one given on this page 
will often help the teacher to guide the pupil's 
reading. 

Many plans for encouraging reading have 
been devised and used successfully. Among 
the most common are: an index of class cards, 
one for each pupil, on which are recorded the 
author and title of each book read; oral re- 
ports on “The Best Book I Have Read This 
Month”; a division of the class into two or 
more teams, each competing for the honor of 
reading the most recommended books; bulletin- 
board charts, one containing the names of all 
the pupils in the class and another a list of 
available books. The book list may simply be 
starred or checked. The squares after each 
name on the other list could be filled in with 
different colors—red for fiction, yellow for 
travel, green for biography, and so on. 

Another excellent device for stimulating 
outside reading is to divide the class into 
groups and have each group read a certain 
book of its own choice, and then dramatize 
scenes from it before the class. Howard Pyle’s 
Men of Iron is recommended for this project, 
as are the more recent books, Wagons West- 
ward by Armstrong Sperry, and Codfish 
Musket by Agnes Danforth Hewes. 

Generally speaking, contemporary books 
make a greater appeal to groups on the lower 
intelligence levels than do many of the so- 
called classics. Also, these groups receive more 
benefit from extensive, rather than intensive, 
reading. Not only for this reason, but because 
all children enjoy a change, the bookshelves of 
the schoolroom should be filled with a wide and 
varied selection. Each child should be encour- 
aged to read as rapidly as possible those books 
suited to his reading level. (Continued on page 73) 
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This questionnaire is designed for the teacher who cannot eh —_ teow 
i “hs pils because of the size of her classes. Its purpose 1s ' ~ 

yop p her discover in an indifferent pupil some spa 


neem 
f such an interview—to 
re in literature which she may have overlooked. 


Date 


1. Do you like to read? 


, 7 
2. Approximately how many books did you read last semester 


Last summer? 


3. Who is your favorite author? 





? Number 
4. What do you read when you select your own books? u 


these 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, according to your choice. 
Aviation Mystery 

Animal Biography-___—— 
Romance Western _-- Jon 


Plays _—_— 
Adventure 
School Life 
Poetry 


5. Do you own any bot... 
6. About how many books do your parents own? 


ee 


7. What newspapers are in your home? Lee 


8. What parts of the newspaper do you read?_._- re — 


9, What magazines do you like to send? ___$_—_ 














10. What is your favorite magazine? aetna 
i t 
11. Where do you obtain the books and magazines tha 


School... Public Library-.- 
If so, about how often do 


you read? 


Home. * 
12. Do you have a library card?__._----- 





you use ie?_—$<$<_$<$__$_$_$_$___—_-—— 


13. Do your parents like to have you read?_____— 


14. Do they suggest books for you to read?_______— 


Where is it? 











16. How do you choose your books? ineacninaineeninet 
17. Do you belong to a club or do you have a hobby interest? 


hat is it? | 
oo ying require the most reading? 


18. Which of the subjects you are stud 








ono y= 


19. Do you like to do outsid 
20. Which of the books that you have r 


—_—_———— 


e reading for school subjects? 


ead so far this year do you like 
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aa 


Name___$_$____———— 
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A Constitution Poster 


RALPH H. AVERY 
Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


me © Go Get 0 ente 2 pee eats So eiten saad tm Ae Svadatie co 
the Constitution, to regularly in THE INSTRUCT IR. y y~ giving the complete 
Preamble ie found in the June’ 1941 issue. Suggestions for using this poster are on page 75. 
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Drawing 


the American Home 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


KATHRYN MILLER KELLER 


Formerly, Teacher of Art, Adams Township Schools, 
Lucas County, Toledo, Ohio 




















M@ AN ART period devoted to drawing the American 
home accomplishes several objectives. You will find 
that tracing the development of colonial homes will es- 
pecially answer many demands of children in the inter- 
mediate grades. Pupils of this age often are dissatisfied 
with the houses they draw. The first aim, then, is to 
give the class new ideas and fresh inspiration for their 
outdoor scenes. Other aims are, briefly, to develop ap- 
preciation of American architectural heritage; to teach 
proportion and balance; and to correlate the lessons with 
social studies, vocabulary development, and literature. 

Four types of early American houses are shown here. 

Doubtless every child at one time or another has suc- 
cessfully drawn a log cabin. Therefore, begin with this 
familiar structure. On the blackboard draw a pioneer 
house of logs, calling attention to the proportions. 
These houses were not very long, and were squatty in 
appearance. A tall man might have had to stoop to enter 
his cabin, which was made small so that it could be heat- 
ed more easily and so that it would require less time to 
build. The windows and doors were always small. 
Point out the pleasing relationship of the size and shape 
of all parts to the whole. 

The size of their families demanded of a great many 
Puritan fathers that they build additions even to two- 
story houses. The logical procedure was to extend the 
slope of the roof line at the back. The simple extension 
of the roof line caused the house to assume a shape like 
the early housewife’s salt box, and hence the name, salt- 
box house. At times, the houses were built with an 
overhang as seen in the illustration of the salt-box house. 
Some people say that the overhang was merely a style 
transplanted from the crowded cities of the Old World. 


Southern WMansion , Others say that such an arrangement was made to give 
\ the occupants of the house an (Continued on page 71) 
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Thanksgiving Silhouettes 


FOR ALL GRADES 
EDITH M. JEWELL 


THESE silhouettes may be used for room decorations. 
The fireplace, of black construction paper and orange 
or red tissue paper, looks attractive on a window ledge. 


More silhouettes appear on page 60. 
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A Colonial Kitchen 


Made of Discarded Materials 








FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


PAULINE NOVAK 
Teacher, Third Grade, Madison School, Newark, New Jersey 




















@ THESE furnishings may be made as fol- 

lows. For a log wall, large pieces of card- 
board are tacked to molding. The logs, made 
of rolled wrapping paper, are fastened together 
and to the cardboard with brass paper fasteners. 
The fireplace is built of orange crates which are 
covered with paper and painted. A wire coat 
hanger, cut as indicated in the sketch on the 
opposite page, bent into shape, and fastened in 
place makes a crane to hold a papier-maché 
kettle. For tongues of flame, use colored trans- 
parent cellulose tissue. 

The wooden parts of the bellows are cut 
from the thick ends of an orange crate. The 
inner spring (a wire coat hanger) is cut and 
twisted in a spiral shape. Each end is fastened 
to the center of a board. A piece of tin from 
a tin can is nailed to the ends to hold the 
pieces together. Brown cambric is nailed to 
the sides. 

The candlesticks are made from tin cans cut 
to the desired height. The part which holds 
the candle is cut with tabs which are fastened 
to the base with brass paper fasteners. The 
handle is also fastened in this way. 

The candle holder (on the wall above the 
stool) is a large-sized grapefruit can with ends 
partly cut. The horizontal side opening is cut 
with tin shears. 

A peach basket covered with wrapping pa- 
per makes a butter churn. A broomstick cut 
into three equal lengths and nailed to the bot- 
tom of a round basket makes a stool. A round 
tray can be made of tin or paper. 


Cut silhouettes of a Pilgrim man and woman § 


from white paper and mount them on black 
paper. 

The steps in making a sampler are as follows: 
(1) Draw the design on cross-barred paper, 
8%” x 11”. (2) Paste this sheet to cloth of 
the same size. (3) Paste the cloth with the pa- 
per to oak tag, 10” x 14”. (4) Cross-stitch 
the design with wool. (5) Remove the paper 
by tearing it around the design stitched. (6) 
Paste the oak tag to a frame of oak tag. 
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MANY USES FOR LITTLE MIRRORS 








@ SEVERAL ways of using the little mirrors - 


that are left over after old pocketbooks 
have been discarded are shown on this page, 
and if children use their ingenuity, they will 
think of other things to do with them. 

At the top of this page a miniature vase of 
tiny flowers is shown standing on a mirror. 
Miniature flower arrangements have become 
very popular. 

The center illustration shows three mirrors 
to be used as a wall hanging. It will be found 
that the mirrors usually vary somewhat in 
size: so, although it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, choose three different sizes. They may, 
or may not, be bound with colored ribbon seam 
binding or gay gummed paper. This binding 
is rather difhcult to do and in this case does 
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not add a great deal to the hanging. To assemble 
the mirrors, fold in the center a piece of narrow 
ribbon, about 23” or 24” long, of a color to har- 
monize with the room in which the decoration is to 
be hung. Place the three mirrors face down on a 
flat surface, with 3/,” between the upper one and 
the one below, and %” between the center one 
and the lowest one. Lay the ribbon in place, taking 
great care to keep the lines straight, and paste it in 
place. Be very generous with the paste so that it 
will hold. Press ribbon and mirrors together firm- 
ly, and leave the decoration on the table until it is 
dry. Cut the ends of the ribbon at attractive 
angles after the paste is dry. (Continued on page 78) 
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PILGRIMS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 


University of Chicago 


@ -IT SEEMS fitting that in these days when 

all teachers wish to inspire patriotism we 
should make an extra effort to have the chil- 
-dren realize how much we owe to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Children grasp historical subjects by 
contrasting old ways of life with modern ones. 
Perhaps they have carried in wood, hoed in the 
garden, and sat at a picnic table. If they have 
not done all of these things, undoubtedly they 
have seen other people do them. 

Some details of the pictures shown on these 
pages are not like things that the children have 
seen. Pilgrims wore clothes different from 
ours; and their boat, the “Mayflower,” was dif- 
ferent. Their fireplace and kettles distinctly 
suggest Pilgrim days. 

We have stressed some facts of the first 
Thanksgiving—how the food was raised and 
prepared, and the Indians’ part in the feast. 
The children may like to paint with tempera 
paints big Pilgrim posters on tagboard or wrap- 
ping paper, to announce a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram. If they write a Pilgrim play, they may 
want to paint stage scenery for it. 

The following steps in drawing some of the 
figures of the compositions will help to make 
them more interesting. 

Man chopping. 

Draw a curved line for the top of the head, 
continuing it for the back. Make three lines 
for the face. One slants forward to the nose. 
The second one goes almost straight to the 
chin. The third, the chin, curves up a little 
at the neck. 

Draw the mouth and a tiny line for the eye. 
Just above the eye make two slightly curved 


lines for the hatbrim, and join the ends. Draw 
the crown. Draw the hairline. 

Erase the line of the top of the head so that 
it does not show through the hat. Make the 
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hatband and buckle. When drawing the neck- 
line, begin it a short distance from the tip of 
the chin. Make the line for the right shoulder 
a little shorter than the one for the left shoul- 
der. Make two longer lines for the waist. 


A ( 
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Beginning at the left shoulder, draw the left 
sleeve, cuff, forearm, and hand. As you draw, 
remember that an arm is wider at the top. 
Draw the right sleeve, cuff, forearm, and hand. 

Draw the waistline and trousers. 

Draw the knees, making the left knee lower 
than the right one. Add the trouser bands. 

Add the legs and feet. Draw the hatchet. 
Woman stirring food. 

Begin by drawing the top of the head, show- 
ing the outline for the cap. Add the face and 
chin. 

Finish the cap. Draw the hair. 

Add the eye, mouth, collar, sleeve, cuff, arm, 
and hand. 

Draw a little line for the back and another 
for the waist. 

The skirt is easy to draw. Make it long. 

Draw the apron and apron strings. 

Add the feet. Draw a curved line for the 
spoon going into the kettle, which is only part- 
ly shown in the step drawing. 

Man boeing. 

Be very careful how you draw the lines for 
the hat, for you must remember that the man 
is bending over. 

Draw the lines for the head very carefully, 
to show that the man is looking at the ground. 

Try to place the eye correctly. Draw the 
mouth, but do not make it too large or the 
man will look cross. Draw the hairline. Add 
the hatband and buckle. 

Make the line for the neck, having it slant 
because the man is bending over. Draw slant- 
ing lines for the back and the front line of the 
body. Draw the right arm, trying to make 
it long enough. 

Draw the belt, making it wider at the back. 
Add the left arm, the cuffs for both sleeves, 
and the left hand. When you draw the trou- 
sers, notice that the line of the back continues 
on down for a short distance before it turns 
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forward and downward. The front line of the 
trousers does not slant very much. At the 
knee, both lines turn in the opposite direction 
from the upper part of the trousers. 

Finish the right leg, adding the trouser band 
and shoe. Draw the left leg, including the 
trouser band and shoe. Draw the hoe. The 
end of the hoe and the feet must be on an 
even line. 

Pilgrim sitting at table. 

We now show you another way to begin to 
draw a person. Make the front line of the face 
straight. Add a curved line for the top and 
back of the head, and another line for the 
chin. 

Add the nose. Draw the hat. 

Erase the straight line back of the nose. Add 
the eye, mouth, and mustache. Use little bro- 
ken lines to represent the beard and hair. Add 
the hatband and buckle. 


Draw the collar, arm, cuff, and hand, keep- 
ing the lower part of the arm horizontal. 

Make the coat, including a belt. 

Add the left leg, noticing that the lower 
part of it goes straight across and that the 
upper part slants slightly toward the knee. 
Add the part below the knee. 

Finish the left leg. The lower part of the 
foot is straight. 

Draw the trouser band and shoe on the left 
leg. Add the right leg, including the trouser 
band and shoe. Draw the chair. Let the lines 
of the chair follow the lines of the man’s body. 
The chair legs are even with the man’s feet. 


CoMPOSITIONS 


One way to make a good composition is to 
draw a few things large. Another point to 
remember is to have some things colored much 
darker than others. (Continued on page 78) 
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A Panel for a Child’s Room 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Bakersfield, California 


@ THIS jolly old cow, who jumps over the moon, will make a nov- 

el wall decoration for a child’s room. The background may be 
either light blue oilcloth or light blue construction paper, 7” x 14”. 
The large mount may be cream corrugated paper, or cream construc- 
tion paper, 94%” x 1514”. 

Draw the cow on heavy white water-color paper. Cut out and fold 
on the dotted line. Draw the face and body markings with black water 
color. Mount the plain half of the cow on the blue oilcloth, allowing 
the half which is painted to stand out, giving the third dimension. 

Draw and cut the moon and the stars from heavy yellow construc- 
tion paper. Paint laughing faces on the stars and the moon with black 
water color. Paste all the parts in the positions shown. 

The panel may be enlarged to decorate a primary reading corner. 
More stars; roofs, and an airplane may be added to make a frieze. 
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Our United States 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY BELLE COLE 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 
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M. LUCILLE FORD 


If I had a clean dress 

Or one nice and new, 

I wouldn’t want to handle it 
With dirty hands—would you? 
And when I see a clean book 

Or one with covers new, 

I wouldn’t want to spoil its looks 
With dirty hands—would you? 


PILGRIM FATHERS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Through snow and cold 
The Pilgrims went 

With hearts sincere 
And minds content. 


With courage high *< 
And voices strong, 


They thanked the Lord 


In prayer and song. 


They praised the Lord 
Who brought them here 

And guided them 
Throughout the year. 


With thankful hearts 
The Pilgrims came, 
To thank the Lord 


And praise his name. 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(Tune: “America the Beautiful’) 


The Lord hath done great things for us, 
Whereof we now are glad. 

Oh, may our voices praises sing 

For blessings we have had! 

For days of peace and happiness, 

For health and strength and cheer, 

We thank thee, God of heaven and earth, 
And hold thy mem’ry dear. 


The Lord hath done great things for us: 
Oh, may we ever sing 

True songs of loving gratitude, 

And happy praises bring! 

The year with goodness he hath crowned, 
His mercies hath shown clear; 

We thank thee, God of heaven and earth, 
And hold thy mem’ry dear. 





MY BOOKS 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


I can travel ‘round the world and back 
In the present or the past. 

I can travel slow by camel train; 
By plane I can go fast. 


I can touch the sands of a desert place, 
Or visit Arthur’s knights; 

I can eat cold rice in China, 
Or sail Japan’s queer kites. 


I can live historic times of yore, 
Explore some hidden nook, 
And for all this I only need 
To open wide a book. 


READING BOOKS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like to read all kinds of books 
To entertain myself, 


And so I’m glad when I can take 
A book down from the shelf. 


I like the picture books of planes, 
Of flowers, birds, and ships 
From which I can imagine that 
I’m taking wonder trips. 


I like the books with stories in 
And also books of rhymes; 

I often try to learn a few 
And say them lots of times. 


I like to read all kinds of books 
I find upon the shelf— 
Particularly now that I 
Can read all by myself! 


THERE IS FROST IN THE AIR 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


There is frost in the air 
And the boughs are all bare, 
And the asters have all left the hills, 
There’s a wind in the trees, 
And it’s starting to freeze 
The dear little musical rills. 


There is hint of a snow, 
And wherever I go 
I see nature has stored up her seeds, 
What they are I can’t tell, 
But she garners them well 
And will surely have all that she needs. 





I LIKE A BOOK 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


I like a book. It tells me things 
Of ancient peoples and their kings 
And what they used to do; 

Of giants in some far-off land 
And things I hardly understand, 
Both make-believe and true. 


I like books. It’s fun to see 
How interesting they can be— 
As people are. And so 

I try to treat them like a friend 
And many pleasant hours spend 
In learning what they know. 


HOBBIES 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We are making hobby books; 
Some of them are fine. 

Dan’s is all about the stars, 
And I have pets in mine. 


John has leaves and flowers, too; 
Jane has birds that sing; 
Peter has a book of ships 
And boats and everything! 


We find it interesting and fun 
With so much we can do; 

If you're collecting anything, 
Why don’t you make one, too? 


IN SCHOOL 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We learn to write; 
We learn to read; 

We learn a lot 

In school, indeed! 


We learn to work 
With nails and tools, 
And learn to follow 
Different rules. 


We learn to add 
And multiply; 
We learn about 
The earth and sky. 


We learn about 

Our many states, 
And learn important 
History dates. 


We learn to plan; 
We learn to share; 
For birds and pets 
We learn to care. 


We learn to draw; 
We learn to play. 
And then we put 
Our things away! 
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THE “MAYFLOWER” 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Across Atlantic waters drear, 
Defiant of the winds that roar, 
Through heavy seas it dared to steer 
A fearless course to freedom’s shore. 


More precious than rare gems or gold, 
Across the ocean’s billowy foam 

In safety came, deep in the hold, 

The daily needs of hearth and home. 


The wave-washed decks were bravely trod 
By heroes of a faith sublime, 

Who asked in daily prayers to God 

For freedom in a foreign clime. 


Throughout our nation’s history, 
This fearless ship will ever stand 
A symbol of democracy, 

A tribute to our Pilgrim band. 


TABLE 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


There is a table that I know. 
Perhaps you'd say it’s tall, 

And one would say it’s hard, but hark! 
It has no legs at all! 

It has no legs on which to stand! 
Imagine, if you're able; 

For it’s a table you have seen, 


The Multiplication Table! 


COME, LET US GIVE THANKS 


HALE C. COLE 


(Tune: “Home on the Range’’) 


There’s a favored retreat 

Where the world’s freemen meet, 
Each a prince in his hallowed domain; 
’Tis a kingdom where might 

Yields the scepter to right, 

The blessings of peace to maintain. 


Refrain: 

Come, let us give thanks 

For America, Land of the Free; 
Where Old Glory unfurled 
Proclaims to the world 

The blessings of true liberty. 


For the glory of youth 

In the search after truth 

The doors of her schools open wide; 
Calling all to explore 

History’s measureless store, 

For rights that through all time abide. 


In the blue autumn haze 

Lofty church towers raise 

Their spires to the heavens above; 
Here men of the sod 

Who commune with their God 
Meet together in brotherly love. 
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WEE WINKY WIG 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Wee fairy Winky Wig 

Had never gone to school, 

But when he'd grown to six moons old, 
Because of fairy rule, 

He had to take his little slate 

Made from a tortoise shell, 

And hurry to the fairy school 

Down in the cowslip dell. 


The teacher was a Bumblebee, 

But very, very wise. 

(Of course the dress of Bumblebee 
Was just a gay disguise. ) 

And though she bumbled all about 
She taught Wee Winky Wig 

A lot of funny fairy facts 

He’d need when he grew big. 


Wee Winky Wig was very pleased 
With all the things at school. 

He liked to sit at his own desk 

Made from a small toadstool; 

He liked to read his fairy books . 

And dance and sing and run. 

He said, “Why, goodness gracious me! 
School is so much fun!” 


FRONTIERS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Some people say there are no frontiers 
Awaiting youth today; 

That the chances our forefathers had 
With time have passed away. 

There are no new lands spread afar 
Where the bold in heart may go. 

That may be true, but think a while— 
There are new frontiers, we know! 


How many paths may still be left 

In earth and air and sea, 

Each with a call to the pioneer, 

“Oh, come and follow me!” 

Who knows the course or has a chart 
Where the mind of man may seek 

Some knowledge new, some wisdom true? 
Of these frontiers I speak. 


Oh, youth, the challenge is flung to you, 
Your new frontiers to find. 

There is no future bleak and bare 

To an eager and earnest mind. 

So bravely seek the hidden goals 

And face each new frontier 

With a conquering eye, with courage high, 
And the heart of a pioneer! 


WE ARE AMERICANS 


EDITH EVANS BYERLEY 
Teacher, Freedom No. 1 School, Haniilton County, Iowa 


(A patriotic march is played on a piano or on 
a phonograph as a tall girl and a tall boy, a 
small girl and a small boy, march upon the 
platform, preceded by the Leader, a tall girl, 
who carries a large American flag. Leader faces 
the other children.) 

LEADER— 
Who are we who come today 
With the flag to guide our way? 

FOUR PUPILS— 
We are very proud to say, 
“We are Americans!” 
(Each places his hand over his heart.) I 
pledge allegiance to the Flag (each extends arm 
toward the flag, with palm of hand upward) 
of the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one Nation, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

TALL GIRL (stepping forward)—I represent 
the women of the United States. Day after 
day thousands of us care for our homes, clerk 
in stores, teach in classrooms, and labor at 
various tasks. Whatever our work may be, 
our goal is to make our home, our community, 
and our nation a better place in which to live. 
(Steps back in line.) 

ALL— 

There are many flags in many lands; 

There are flags of every hue; 

But there is no flag, however grand, 

Like our own Red, White, and Blue.* 


* From the poem, “There Are Many Flags,” by Mary 
Howlister. 


TALL BOY (stepping forward)—I speak for 
the men of our country—for the farmers, the 
merchants, the miners, the doctors, the men 
who make our laws, and the men who enforce 
them. It is our privilege to live in a democ- 
racy. It is our duty to do everything we pos- 
sibly can to make that democracy a success. 
(Steps back in line.) 

LEADER—Because we are Americans, we be- 
lieve in the principles so beautifully expressed 
by William Tyler Page in “The American’s 
Creed.” 

ALL—I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. I therefore be- 
lieve it is my duty to my country to love it; 
to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its Flag, and to defend it against 
all enemies. 

SMALL GIRL (stepping forward)—I repre- 
sent the girls of the United States. In all our 
work and play, both at home and at school, 
we are learning the lessons of co-operation 
and good citizenship. In Europe today there 
are thousands of children whose homes have 
been destroyed by war. (Continued om page 75) 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


KING—Wears a purple suit, a purple cape, 
and a gold crown. 

QUEEN—Wears a long white dress, a gold 
crown, and a long white veil. 

VIOLETS—Any number of children with 
faces framed by large cardboard violets. 

DANDELIONS—Any number of children 
with faces framed by cardboard disks 
covered with rows of yellow crepe- 
paper ruffles. 

GrAss—Any number of children wearing 
green fringed capes and green crepe- 
paper skull caps with a bunch of green 
fringe on top. 

PAGES—Two. Wear cardboard shields 
front and back painted in alternate red 
and white squares, tied at shoulders and 
sides, They wear red crepe-paper ruffs. 
Each carries a small trumpet. 

GUARDS—TIwo or more. Wear red suits 
trimmed with gold braid. 

SINGING CHILDREN—Any number. Wear 
everyday clothes, 

PRINCE——Wears a short purple cape and 
a crown. Has a pile of large folded 
handkerchiefs (dustcloths) beside him. 

STORYTELLER—Wears everyday dress. 

GINGERBREAD BOY—Carries in front of 
him a cardboard gingerbread boy 40” 
high, with a wooden handle on the 
back. 

KIT AND KAT—Wear Dutch costumes. 

HENNY PENNY—Carries a cardboard hen 
in front of her by a handle on the back. 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD—Wears tradi- 
tional costume. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL—Wear traditional 
costumes. 

PETER RABBIT—Wears a white “bunny” 
suit. 

DANCING CHILDREN—Eight or as many 
as desired. Wear everyday clothes. 

PUPPETEERS—Four. Wear school clothes. 


SETTING 


Acts I and IIIl—In the garden of the 
palace. Three thrones are shown. Flowers 
and Grass are represented by children. 

Act II.—In front of curtain. 

Act IV.—aAs in Acts I and III, except 
that the thrones are unoccupied and a 
puppet stage is set up. 


SUGGESTIONS 
This play can be adapted for a full 


evening’s performance or given as a 
thirty-minute assembly program. One or 
more grades may participate, giving any 
activity then in progress in their class. 

Any school project can be substituted 
for “The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” or 
this playlet may be acted by the children 
instead of by puppets. 


DmectTIons For Puppet SHow 


Puppets of the goats are black silhou- 
ettes. The largest one is 11” high and 
12” long. ‘The middle-sized one is 8” 
high and 9” long. The smallest one is 5” 
high and 6” long. A black stick 14” 
long is attached to the back of each goat. 

The child stands back of the puppet 
stage and inserts the puppet between the 
bottom of the scenery and the base of the 
frame. The scene must be painted on 
paper thin enough so that the Puppeteers 
can see the shadows of their puppets. 

The head of the Troll puppet pops up 
out of a slit in the scenery under the 
bridge. At the end of the play, it drops 
out of sight again. 














The Unhappy Prince 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ELISABETH ARMITAGE 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: When I directed and 
produced this play, the cast of thirty-eight first- 
grade children thoroughly enjoyed the action and 
the story. Older children could handle the story 
even more efficiently. The background for the 
puppet show was drawn and painted by three six- 
year-old children. Others helped paint the Flow- 
ers and make the fringed capes for the Grass. 


Act I 
(The King and Queen walk back and forth 


several times across the stage. Their heads are 
bowed, and their hands are folded behind their 
backs. They appear much troubled.) 

KING (as he walks, sighing )—Oh, dear! 

QUEEN—What shall we do? 

KING—He has done nothing but cry for 
twenty-six days. How can we make him 
laugh? 

QUEEN—I don’t know. I wish I did. 

(They go on walking and sighing.) 

FIRST VIOLET—What makes the King so sad? 

SECOND VIOLET—Thé Queen almost cries. 

FIRST GRAsS—Haven’t you heard? The 
Prince lost his smile twenty-six days ago and 
he’s been crying ever since. They have tried 
everything and they can’t make him smile. 

FIRST DANDELION—Did they tickle him? 

FIRST GRAsS—Yes. He just kept on crying. 

SECOND DANDELION—Did they give him an 
ice-cream cone? 

SECOND GRASS—Yes, but even that didn’t 
make him smile. If the King (King stops and 
listens) would give a bag of gold to the person 
who made the Prince stop crying, maybe some- 
one could make him smile. 

KING—That’s it! That’s what I'll do! 
(Calls.) Pages! Pages! 

(Pages enter at right. They bow to the 
King and stand stiffly at attention.) 

KING—Tell all the people that I will give a 
bag of gold to the person who makes the Prince 
smile. Tell them to come to the garden to- 
morrow at four o'clock. 


PAGES (together)—Yes, Your Majesty. We 
will tell them right away, Your Majesty. 

(Pages exit together.) 

QUEEN—I must see whether the Prince has 
a clean handkerchief. (Starts off right.) 

KING (follows her)—Ill go with you. 


Act Il 


(Pages come out between the curtains at 
center and walk together in front of curtain to 
right of stage. They put trumpets to their lips 
and raise them high as an older boy backstage 
plays a trumpet call.) 

paGEs (together)—Hear ye! Hear ye! The 
King will give a bag of gold to the person who 
can make the Prince smile. Come to the pal- 
ace garden tomorrow at four o'clock. 

(Pages return to center of stage. They 
raise the trumpets again, the trumpet call is 
repeated, and they repeat the speech given 
above. They walk together to left of stage, 
the trumpet call is repeated, and they repeat 
the announcement for the third time. Pages 
return to center of stage, bow, and éxit 
through curtain opening.) 


Act Iii 


(King, Queen, and Prince are seated on their 
thrones. Prince’s face is buried in a large hand- 
herchief. From time to time he takes a fresh 
handkerchief, dropping the used one on a pile 
on the floor. Pages stand together at center 
back. Guards stand on either side of thrones. 
Flowers may be left on the stage if it is large 
enough.) 

KING—It’s four o'clock. Pages, open the 
garden gates! 

(Pages exit at right together. They return 
to throne and bow.) 

PAGES—Your Majesty, some children would 
like to sing for the Prince. 

KING—Bring them in. (Continued on page 72) 














GINGERBREAD BOY 
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CHARACTERS 


Tm—A boy of today, age six. 
jaNni—A girl of today, age ten. 
MOTHER 

PRIScILLA—A little Pilgrim girl. 
ALLEN—A little Pilgrim boy. 
FLEETFOoT—An Indian boy. 
RADIO ANNOUNCER 

SINGERS 


SETTING 


cabinet-style radio. 








The scene is a modern living room 
with a window at the back and a door at 
the left leading to the kitchen. At the 
right is a table on which are a lamp and 
a toy airplane; at the left are a sofa and a 
telephone on a stand; at the back is a 


Living in Fairyland 

















(Tim is seated on the floor in front of the 
sofa, cutting out a large paper turkey. Janie 
is at the table reading.) 

TIM (gives turkey a disgusted shove)—Oh, 
I'm tired of cutting out this Thanksgiving 
turkey. What story are you reading now, Janie? 

JANIE—This is a story about fairyland. The 
most wonderful magic things happen there! 

tiM—I'd like to live in fairyland. What 
happened in your story? 

janie—The fairy waved her magic wand 
over Timothy Tom and he was able to fly 
through the air. 

TIM—I wish I lived in fairyland so I could 
fly through the air. 

JANIE—So do I. And the fairy godmother 
waved her magic wand over Mary Alice and 
her old dress changed into a beautiful new 
one, and she had new slippers on her feet. 

tTim—I'd like to have one of those magic 
wands. I wonder whether I could buy one up- 
town? 

JANIE—Of course not. Nothing is magic 
around here. We don’t live in fairyland. 

TIM@—Well, I wish we did, that’s all. Ic 
would be great fun. 

MOTHER (entering from the left)—It is two 
o'clock, children, and time for you to take 
your nap, Tim. 

tT1m—-Oh, Mother, Janie has been telling me 
about the magic things that happen in fairy- 
land. 

MOTHER—Magic things happen right here 
too, Timmie. At least, if you were a Pilgrim 
boy you would think so. But here, lie down 
on the sofa, and let me cover you up so that 
you can go to sleep. Now, have a good nap. 
(Exits.) 

TIM—Will you read a story to me, please, 
Janie? 

JANIE—Oh, I’m tired, Tim. I think I'll go 
to sleep myself. I want to be ready for the 
Thanksgiving party tonight. 

(Janie lays aside her storybook, and puts 
her head down on the table. Both children 
sleep. A knock is heard at the door. When 
there is no answer, the knock is repeated more 
loudly. After a pause, Priscilla and Allen in 
Pilgrim costume, and Fleetfoot in Indian suit, 
enter. They look around at the furnishings in 
the room in wonderment.) 

ALLEN—My, what a strange house! 
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FLEETFOOT—Not like wigwam. 

PRISCILLA—Oh, isn’t it lovely? 
like a palace! 

ALLEN—I wonder where their candles are. 

PRISCILLA—And where is their spinning 
wheel? 

FLEETFOOT (looking closely at Janie)— 
White girl sleep. (Crosses to Tim.) White 
boy sleep. 

TIM (wakes, is frightened at the Indian 
bending over him, runs across the room to 
Janie, and hides behind her chair)—Janie. 

janie (wakens and rubs eyes, bewildered) 
—Oh—Oh— 

PRISCILLA (curtsies)—How do you do. My 
name is Priscilla. 

ALLEN (bows)—And mine is Allen. 

JANIE—Hello. I am Janie, and this is Tim. 
(She raises him by an arm from his crouched 
position behind her.) You are Pilgrims, 
aren't you? 

PRISCILLA—Yes, and this is our Indian 
friend, Fleetfoot. 

JANIE—How do you do, Fleetfoot. 

(Tim again ducks behind her chair.) 

FLEETFOOT—Fleetfoot won’t hurt white 
boy. Fleetfoot make friends, 

JANIE—Won’t you sit down? 

PRISCILLA (examining furniture)—My, you 
have lots of chairs. 

ALLEN—Yes. We have nothing like these. 

PRISCILLA—We came to visit you, but don’t 
let us keep you from your work. Allen and I 
know that children have to work very hard. 
Just go right ahead with your spinning or 
candlemaking, or whatever you have to do. 

JANIE—But I don’t know how to spin. And 
neither does my mother, 


It is just 

















PRISCILLA—What! You can’t spin? Well, 
where did you get your beautiful new dress? 

JANIE—Oh, Mother bought it downtown 
at the store yesterday morning, ready-made. 

PRISCILLA—Ready-made! That sounds like 
magic. It takes me many weeks to get a dress. 
I have to help shear the sheep, spin the yarn, 
and weave the clotli» May I look at your 
dress a little closer, please? 

JANIE—Why, surely. Come over here to 
the light. (Turns on lamp. Pilgrim children 
and Fleetfoot are surprised by the electric 
light.) 

ALLEN—What is that? 

PRISCILLA—How bright! 

FLEETFOOT (extending his hand toward the 
light )—Hot, like sun. 

JANIE—Haven’t you ever seen an electric 
light before? 

ALLEN—A what? 

tmM—An electric light. 

PRISCILLA—No, we use candles. 
you get the light? 

jaNnie—Like this—see? Just push this but- 
ton. (Demonstrates.) 

PRISCILLA (fries) —Oh, it’s just like magic! 

ALLEN—Let me try it. (He does so.) Oh! 

FLEETFOOT—Fleetfoot try. (He turns light 
on and off several times.) 

(Sound of airplane is heard outside.) 

PRISCILLA AND ALLEN—What is that? 

TiIM—Oh, it’s just an airplane. 

ALLEN—A what? 

JANIE—An airplane. It flies in the air. 

FLEETFOOT—Birds fly in air. 

yaNnte—Oh, but this isn’t a bird. Come over 
to the window and I'll show you. (Points.) 
Up there it is. (Continued on page 71) 
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Thanksgiving through the Ages 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
DOROTHY REINHARD 


ScENE I 


(Athelstan is wiping up a rough table, and 
setting a pewter goblet and wooden bowl in 
place. The children enter.) 

cepric——Athelstan, have you seen our uncle? 

ATHELSTAN—The King is not in the castley 
my lord Cedric. 

osNna—Oh, dear, where has he gone? 

ATHELSTAN (shrugging)—It is hard to say 
where he has gone. You know His Majesty’s 
habits. He went for a walk. (He looks at the 
ceiling, suffering, and shakes his head in despair 
over King Alfred’s walks.) 

cEDRIC—Out among his people again, eh? 
What is his disguise this time? 

ATHELSTAN (still suffering )—T his time His 
Majesty is dressed as a farmer. 

osNa—lI'll never forget his story about the 
time in Wessex when he dressed as a peasant 
and stopped in to rest at the cottage of a herds- 
man. The woman asked him to watch the oat- 
cakes baking, and how she scolded him when 
he let them burn! 

cepric—How he laughed about that after- 
wards! Nevertheless, that’s why he’s called 
Alfred the Great, because he is a great king 
who understands his people. 

ATHELSTAN—Quite true, Master Cedric. 
Well, having gone out dressed like a farmer, 
he will come in with the appetite of one. I 
must go to prepare his meal. 

OsNA—We will wait here for the king. 

(Athelstan bows and exits.) 

cepric—Are you really going to ask our 
uncle to let us go back home to live, Osna? 

OsNA—I am, Cedric. I am homesick. 

cEDRIC—To tell the truth, I’m getting tired 
of studying so hard. Sometimes I wish our 
uncle didn’t value learning quite so highly. 

osNA—I thought life in the king’s castle 
would be different, but Uncle Alfred lives so 
simply that it is just like the life at home, and 
I miss Mother and Father. Yes, I shall ask him 
to let us go home tomorrow. 


CEDRIC—Meanwhile, today is today, and 
there are no lessons while our tutor is in the 
village. Would you like to go down to the 
courtyard and toss a ball? 

oOsNA—No, no, Cedric. I mean to wait here 
and ask Uncle Alfred at once. 

CEDRIC—We could go to the stables and see 
whether Tom has put the silver bridles on our 
ponies. 

osna (shaking her head )—No, I'll stay here. 

cEDRIC—Well, do what you like, then, sister 
Osna; I am going down to the kitchen and ask 
the cook for some sweetmeats. 

OsNA—That’s one thing you never tire of 
doing! Go then. (After Cedric’s exit, she 
moves restlessly about the room. There is a 
step behind her, and she turns to see a man set- 
ting a basket on the table. His back is toward 
her.) What would you, my good man? That 
is the King’s table. Take your basket to the 
kitchen, fellow. (As he turns, she gasps.) 
Uncle! Oh, Sire, forgive me! I did not rec- 
ognize you, and I had been warned too. 

KING ALFRED (happily)—How do I look? 

osNa—Like the biggest bumpkin in the vil- 
lage, Uncle! (She laughs.) 

KING ALFRED—None recognized me, Osna. 
I had a fine day. See what I have here! (He 
shows her the basket.) 1 went around the 
countryside looking at the crops. See this 
corn, and the oats, and these apples! The 
farther I went, the finer they grew. And on 
the way home I made up my mind—we shall 
have a celebration feast to give thanks for the 
harvest. 

osNa—Oh, Uncle, that will be wonderful! 

CEDRIC (entering)—What will be wonder- 
ful? (He sees the King; bows.) Oh, Sire, 
your pardon—I did not know you in those 
clothes. 

KING ALFRED (pleased)—No one does. I 
shall wear them often. 

OsNA—You ought to wear them for the cel- 
ebration, Uncle! Cedric, we are to have a 
feast to give thanks for the harvest. 








CHARACTERS 


Scene I— 
cepric—Nephew of King Alfred. 
ATHELSTAN—A servant of the king. 
osNA—A_ young niece of the king. 

KING ALFRED—Called “the Great,” king 
of England. 

Scene Il.— 

BARTHOLOMEW—A Pilgrim boy. 
MISTRESS ALLERTON—His mother. 
MARY 


ameenecnen, —Hibs sisters. 

WAMPA 

MASSASOIT } —Friendly Indians, 

TA-NEE 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
Scene III.— 

MRS. HALE—Editor of Godeys Lady's 
Book. 

— —Assistants to the editor. 

EUNICE 


Scene 1V.— 
MR. FREEMAN 
MRS. FREEMAN 
IRENE—Their daughter. 
BoB—Their son. 


et —Neighbors of the Freemans. 


RALPH 
CosTUMES 
Scene I1—The men wear long close- 
fitting drawers, cross gartered with brown 
cloth strips, and belted tunics. Brown 


woolen socks will do for buskins, King 
Alfred wears a tunic of coarse, dark ma- 
terial; Athelstan’s is of green sateen; and 
Cedric’s is rich-looking, trimmed with fur. 
Osna wears a long red dress with full 
skirt gathered at the natural waistline. 
From the elbow-length sleeves hang long 
panels of the same material. 

Scene II.—Pilgrim and Indian costumes 
are easy to simulate. 

Scene I1I.—Mrs. Hale and her assistants 
wear dresses like those worn during the 
years of Abraham Lincoln’s presidency— 
hoop-skirted, but sober enough for busi- 
ness. The hair is pulled back from the 
face and worn low in the neck. 

Scene 1V.—The characters in this scene 
wear modern clothes suitable for church. 


SETTING AND TIME 


Scene I.—The great hall of the castle of 
King Alfred the Great, of England. It 
is autumn of a year in the last half of the 
ninth century. 

Scene II.—Home of the Allerton fam- 
ily of Plymouth Colony. The day before 
the first Thanksgiving Day in America. 

Scene I1Il.—Office of Mrs. Sarah Hale, 
editor of Godey’s Lady's Book. Autumn 
of the year 1864. 

Scene I1V.—The living room in the 
home of the Freemans, a typical American 
family. Thanksgiving Day this year. 























CEDRIC—Sire, you certainly have splendid 
ideas! 

KING ALFRED—This idea isn’t exactly all 
mine. 1 believe the Greeks and the Romans, 
and before them the Egyptians and the Jews, 
used to give thanks for the harvest. 

osna (happily)—We were going to ask you 
to let us go home, Uncle, but now I think we'll 
wait until after the thanksgiving. 

KING ALFRED—Thanksgiving! H’m—yes, 
that is a good name for it. (He calls.) Athel- 
stan! Athelstan! (Continued on page 76) 
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| The Colonial Children Dance 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Lit-tle folk of Great -Great-Grand-ma’s day, Danc-ing to a tune rath-er prim and slow, Did a quaint ga- 


So the young co - lo - nial lad and maid Danced a quaint ga-votte like the one we try, Step-ping to a 





Fine 


votte in just this way, Charm- ing young A-mer-i-cans of long a - go. Wigs and lace, smiles and grace, Sat-in slip - pers 
meas - ure soft and staid, Charm -ing young A-mer-i-cans of days gone by. 





D.C. al Fine 








DRUM 






andi D.C. al Fine 
y all 
nans, 
Jews, 
stepped with a sil-ver buck-led shoe. Step, step, bow, They knew how, Then an-oth-er bow, to show the dance was through. 
K you 
we'll 


—yes, 
\ thel- 


¢ 76) This is the third in a series of scores with typical American themes. T.B., tuned time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., 8va 
‘ wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. Cymbals (single), tapped lightly, may play drum part. 
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(A small girl and boy enter, carrying books. 
They sit down on the curb and begin to talk.) 

Boy—Why do we have to go to school? 

cirnt—That’s what I want to know. 

Boy—What good are all this reading and 
spelling and arithmetic? I’m going to be an 
aviator when I grow up. 

AVIATOR (enters from the left)—I heard 
what you said about school. If you ever get 
to be an aviator you will have to go to school 
for many years. You will need reading and 
writing and especially arithmetic. Moreover, 
you will have to take courses in aeronautics, 
engineering, and advanced mathematics. 

Bpoy—Whew! I guess I won’t be an aviator 
then. Polly, what do you want to be when 
you grow up? 

Gctirt—Oh, I want to be a dancer. They have 
such a good time and always look so pretty. 

DANCER (enters from the right)—Looking 
pretty may help, but there’s a lot of hard work 
to be done before you get to be a dancer. 

cirnt—What hard work do you have to do? 

DANCER—I take gymnastics and rhythmics 
and dancing lessons. I have to get long hours 
of sleep, eat nourishing food, and take regular 
exercise. You don’t look healthy enough to be 
adancer. (She gives an exhibition of ber skill 
in tap dancing or acrobatic dancing.) 

GIRL—I guess I won’t try that. I'll have to 
think of something easier. 

spoy—I know what I'll be. I can be a police- 
man, and then I won’t have to go to school. 

POLICEMAN (enters from the left)—How 
do you think you can ever learn to be a police- 
man unless you go to school? 

poy—Shucks! All you do is walk around 
and swing a club, and sometimes chase a bur- 
glar. I can do that right now! 

POLICEMAN—You wouldn’t get a job on the 
force if that’s all you know about it. We have 
to learn the city laws and all the traffic rules. 
We have to be able to give information about 
any part of the city, and dozens of other 
things. We take courses in first aid, and we 
must keep ourselves in good health by regular 
exercises and sensible diet. 

spoy—lI didn’t know that. Did you, Polly? 

cirnt—No, I didn’t. I think it’s nice that 
policemen wear such smart uniforms. I'd like 
to do something that needs a uniform. I 
know! I'll be a nurse. 
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NuRSE (enters from the right as the girl 
begins her speech and stands listening)—I 
like the uniform, too. But you must train 
before you are worthy to wear it. 

cirt—Why, I thought you had nothing to 
do but smooth the sheets, and arrange flowers 
in vases, and talk to the doctor. There isn’t 
anything hard about that. 

NuRSE—A nurse has to wash sheets, scrub 
floors, and do all kinds of hard work while 
she is learning. She must study many other 
things besides nursing,~She has to obey direc- 
tions exactly and be alert and watchful every 
minute that she is on duty. 

cirt—It’s a good thing»you told me that. 
I guess I couldn’t be a, nurse. 

NuRSE—It is no job for a lazy girl. 

poy—Ha! Ha! Polly’s lazy! Polly’s lazy! 

GiRL—So are you! You couldn’t be a police- 
man or an aviator! What are you going to 
be? 2 

poy—Oh, I think I'll be a soldier. Soldiers 
have an easy job. They ride around in squad 
cars and sleep in a tent with a floor in it. 

SOLDIER (enters from the left in time to hear 
the boy's speech) —You ought to come out to 
camp some day. You would soon change your 
mind. We’re up at six o'clock for inspection. 
In the morning we drill and have setting-up 
exercises, and we have classes in the afternoon. 
We’re taught to make camp, cook, shoot, drive 
a truck and repair it, saddle a horse, and much 
more besides. Then there are target practice, 
parade, inspection, and review. And we have 
to study everything thoroughly. 

Boy—That sounds like some of the things 
my mother makes me do. That’s not what 
I thought soldiers did. Getting up early 
wouldn’t suit me. 

GIRL—It certainly wouldn’t. Remember the 
time you planned to go with us on a picnic and 
you overslept? Your mother said we should go 
without you because you weren’t up and ready. 

SOLDIER—“Up and ready” is the soldier’s 
motto. 

Bory—lIt sounds like hard work. I guess I 
was wrong about soldiers having an easy job! 

GIRL—It seems as if most people have to 
work hard. But maybe I could be a singer 
without much trouble. Singers just stand up 
and open their mouths and music rolls out. 
I believe I could do that. 

SINGER (enters from the right)—My dear 
little girl, a singer has to learn several lan- 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MAZIE HALL 


Teacher of English, Central Grammar School, 
p Jacksonville, Florida 


What Good Is School? 





Raven Avtty 








CHARACTERS 
BOY DANCER SOLDIER 
GIRL POLICEMAN SINGER 
AVIATOR NURSE {OBO 
COSTUMES 


These need not be elaborate. A police- 
man’s helmet, a nurse’s cap, and so on, 
may be used to suggest the character. 
The Hobo, in patched ragged clothes, 


carries a bundle on a stick. 


SETTING 
A sidewalk on the way to school. 
e 


This play has the advantage of being 
simply staged, requiring little in the 
way of costumes and memorization. It 
may be found suitable for use in the ob- 
servance of American Education Week. 




















guages, has to learn correct breathing and 
posture, and how to say words very clearly. 
She works every day on her voice lessons, and 
practices hours on just one song. If you are 
afraid of work, don’t try to bea singer! (She 
steps forward and sings a simple song.) 

GirL—It sounds easy when you do it. I 
wish it wasn’t so hard to learn. Everything I 
want to do means studying hard at school. 

BpoY—That’s what I say! Isn’t there any- 
thing we can be without much work? 

HOBO (shuffles in with a bundle hung on a 
stick) —Sure, Sonny, there is something you 
can be. 

Boy (drawing away)—Who are you? What 
is the thing I can be without doing so much 
work? 

HOBO—You can be a tramp like me. Of 
course, I never have good clothes, or a warm 
place to sleep, or enough to eat. It’s true I 
have to keep moving from place to place, or go 
to jail for wandering about the streets. But 
maybe you wouldn’t mind that. I never went 
to school. Take a good look at me. Do you 
think you'd like to be a tramp? (He turns 
around slowly, showing patched trousers, torn 
hat, and broken shoes.) 

POLICEMAN (to Hobo)—You come with 
me. There’s a place waiting for you in the city 
jail. (He takes the Hobo by the collar and 
bustles him away.) 

Bpoy—Say, Polly, let’s go to school, quick! 

ciIrL—Yes, let’s! We don’t want to be late. 
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This scene representing the signing of the famous Magna Charta was painted by 
Boardman Robinson as part of a mural depicting events in the development of 
law which appears in the new Department of Justice Building, Washington, D.C, 
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MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


M@ THE history of democracy 

is an exciting one. People 
have worked earnestly to win its 
privileges, and others by their 
indifference have later lost all 
that was gained. Complete de- 
mocracy is an ideal that has never 
been attained by any people in 
the world. Yet it is still an ideal 
worth striving for. 

Today, perhaps as never before, 
self-governing peoples all over 
the world are threatened with the 
loss of democratic rights. Many 
have been deprived of them al- 
ready—if only for a time. 

Our study of the history of 
democracy should make us appre- 
ciate the advantages of a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” We 
should learn to consider also our 
own responsibilities as citizens of 
the world’s greatest democracy. 


This year our Illustrated Units deal with 
various aspects of democratic living. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


M@ A DEMOCRACY isa form of govern- 

ment in which the supreme power is 
held by the people. They may use this 
power directly, as in a town meeting, or in- 
directly through elected representatives, as 
in a city council or a legislature. 

When the people rule indirectly, govern- 
ments work out a system of checks and 
balances to safeguard the rights of all. 
For example, in our own national govern- 
ment Congress passes laws. Before they 
become legal, however, they must be signed 

_ by the president. If he refuses to sign, 
Congress can pass them over his veto by a 
two-thirds vote. The courts may later de- 
cide on the constitutionality of new laws, 
and overrule them if they are judged un- 
constitutional. 

Rights enjoyed by citizens in a democ- 
racy entail corresponding responsibilities, 
which it is the duty and privilege of teach- 
ers to emphasize in their classrooms. This 
can be done mainly in two ways: first, by 
carrying out democratic ideas in the con- 
duct of a school, so that children learn to 
practice democracy in their daily living to- 
gether; and second, by learning about and 
discussing both the principles of democ- 
racy and ways in which these principles 
can be worked out by social groups. 

With this second idea in mind, several 
type stories of democracy and democratic 

_ living are given here. They are designed 
to awaken interest in democratic ideals, 
and to impart information regarding the 
development of democracy. Through 
stories the pupils may be led to discuss and 
appreciate. security, mutual respect, free 
speech, equality of opportunity, and other 
democratic rights. 


In looking about them, even children 


must realize that democracy is still an ideal 
rather than a fact. Progress is discourag- 
ingly slow. Sometimes there seems to be ab- 
solutely no progress. This is all the more 
reason for taking a backward look, since 
only through a study of history can we ap- 
preciate the steps already taken and the 
progress already made. 

The pupils should be reminded, too, that 
our era of civilization has been compara- 
tively brief. Recorded history is only a 
few thousand years old. World-shattering 
changes have taken place since the Indus- 
trial Revolution, bringing countless new 
problems for the democracies. Modern civ- 
ilization has existed but a few generations. 
The machine age began only about a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago; before that time, 
practically all work was done by humans 
or animals, There was very little interde- 
pendence between groups or nations. Man 
is not yet master of the machine, nor has 
he even begun to solve the social and eco- 
nomic problems brought by the machine. 
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Objectives 


1. To develop in children an awareness 
and an understanding of democracy, an in- 
terest and a belief in democracy, tolerance, 
and historical perspective. 

2. To help children realize the possibil- 
ities for democratic living in their own 
social groups—home, play, school, church. 

3. To emphasize what democracy stands 
for. Fundamental rights include: oppor- 
tunity for each individual; freedom of 
thought, speech, press, and religion; edu- 
cation for all; justice for all; and security. 

4. To encourage a broad world view of 
social and economic problems. 

5. To show that every historical event 
has its causes. To indicate some causes. 

6. To help children understand that 
many democratic goals are still unattained. 

7. To make them appreciate that there 
is nothing permanent about democracy. 
Therefore it is the responsibility of every- 
one to help hold the gains, and to work 
toward democratic ideals. 

8. To suggest ways in which children 
can practice democracy in their daily lives. 


Method 


Except in the primary grades, pupils 
should read all the stories in this unit. Oth- 
er stories illustrating democratic living are 
easy to find. In each case, application 
should be made to the children’s own life in 
America, and various democratic principles 
should be emphasized. The teacher should 
develop the subject matter of the unit ac- 
cording to the comprehension and maturity 
of her class group. 


For Primary Grades 


Here are two simple historical stories 
suitable for primary children. They de- 
scribe the winning of the Magna Charta in 


1215, and the settlement of Pennsylvania _ 


by the Quakers. Through both of these 
stories, the development of such democratic 
principles as freedom and security can be 
seen. Another point to be stressed is that 
if people are not satisfied with what they 
have, they must work to change it. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


Four accounts of democratic countries 
are given for these grades. Not only sim- 
ilarities among them, but comparisons and 
differences, should be brought out. What 
can we learn from each? In what ways 
have democratic ideas changed since, let 
us say, the days of Greece? (No slavery. 
The place of women. The dignity of 


labor. Universal, not class, suffrage.) 
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of Jamestown, and Ruth of Boston. 
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Aesop’s Fables (various editions). 
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(Allyn & Bacon). 
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Unit Study Books, No. 402 (American Edu- 
cation Press). 
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(American Book Co.). 
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Brown). 
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(Little Brown). 
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People (Houghton Mifflin). 


For Upper Grades 


Coffman, Ramon: Founding the Republic 
(Owen). 

Dickens, Charles: Tale of Two Cities (various 
editions). 
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Handbook for Boys, revised edition (Boy 
Scouts of America). 

Hartman, Gertrude: The Making of a Democ- 
racy, revised edition (Day). PartI. “From 
Feudalism to Freedom.” Part II. “From 
Colony to Nation.” Part III. “Democracy 
or Dictatorship.” 

King, Allen Y.; and Dennis, Ida: The Way of 
Democracy, “Democracy Readers,” Book 6 
(Macmillan). 

Williams, Chester S.; and Studebaker, John 
W.: “Our Freedoms” series (Row Peterson). 
Fair Trial, Liberty of the Press, Religious 
Liberty, Right of Free Speech, and The 
Rights We Defend. 


For the Teacher 


Learning the Ways of Democracy, prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission (Na- 
tional Education Association). 

Morgan, Joy Elmer, comp.: The American 
Citizens Handbook (National Education 
Association) . 

Stevens, Marion Paine: Switzerland, Number 
43 in The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units (Owen). 

Williams, Chester S.; and Studebaker, John 
W.: Teaching Democracy, a teachers’ man- 
ual to accompany “Our Freedoms” series 
(Row Peterson). 
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In these buildings at Bern the Swiss lawmakers 
convene to carry out the will of the people. Gar 


The National Council, which corresponds to our 
House of Representatives, meets in this room. 

Members of Switzerland’s Council of States, 
At Bern is this monument whose council chamber is pictured here, are 
dedicated to the Interna- chosen, like our senators, two from a canton. 
tional Telegraph Union. 
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One of the many services of the International Red Cross is its Cen- 
tral Information Bureau for Prisoners of War, located in Geneva. 
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STORIES OF DEMOCRACY 
For Primary Grades 


THE GREAT CHARTER 


M “LONG live England! We have won 
our freedom at last! Long live the 
barons! Long live England!” 

Will and Robin sat up in bed and looked 
at each other. What could those loud 
shouts coming from the courtyard mean? 
It was the middle of the night. Had their 
father returned from his journey to see 
King John? 

Will and Robin were two English boys 
‘who lived over seven hundred years ago. 
They had heard talk in the great hall of the 
castle about this important journey of 
their father and the other barons to meet 
the king. 

King John was a cruel king. He quar- 
relled with his subjects. If he became 
angry with any man, he might kill him or 
have him put in prison. He laid heavy 
taxes on the people. 

It was almost impossible for anyone to 
obtain justice. King John thought only of 
himself and his wishes, never of the good 
of his subjects. 


At last, after sixteen years of this, the 


great barons of England met to talk about 
what they could do to make things better. 

At first nothing seemed possible. Then 
someone remembered an old pledge made by 
good King Henry, the grandfather of King 
John. They wondered whether they could 
make King John sign the same paper. At 
least they could try. 

So they sent a copy of the paper to their 
king. He was very angry and shouted, 
“Why don’t they ask for my kingdom? I 
will never grant such liberties.” 

But the barons knew their power. They 
agreed that they would not pay taxes. 
Neither would they serve in the king’s wars, 
nor permit their servants to fight for King 
John, until he signed the paper. 

At last the king yielded. He sent word 
that he would meet the barons and listen to 
their charter. It was to this meeting that 
the boys’ father had gone. 

The barons had drawn up a new paper 
setting forth the rights that they believed 
they should be allowed to enjoy. They 
called it Magna Charta, which is Latin for 
“the Great Charter.” _ 

All this Will and Robin knew well. And 
now their father and the barons had re- 
turned home. They seemed to be shouting 
for joy! Surely this could only mean that 
the barons had won back their just rights 
from the king. 

Eager to find out, the boys rushed down 
the stone staircase to the great hall below. 
The doors were open wide, for it was June. 
People were coming and going. Food and 
drink were being passed about. Everybody 
looked happy. The barons had succeeded! 
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Will and Robin eagerly asked questions 
of their father. This is what he told them. 

The barons and their followers had gath- 
ered on one bank of the River Thames near 
London. King John andthis courtiers were 
on the other bank opposite them. 

In the middle of the-river was the island 
of Runnymede. There the king met a com- 
mittee of twenty-five barons, who showed 
him the paper they had drawn up. 

The charter said that the king had to 
promise to grant equal rights to all men, 
trial by jury, and protection of life and 
property. Of course, there were many oth- 
er rights mentioned in the Magna Charta. 

King John was angry. He did not want 
to sign the paper, but, in the end, he did 
sign it. At last Englishmen had found a 
way to control their king. 

“Never forget this important time, Will 
and Robin,” their father said. “Through 
the Great Charter the people have won 
their rights. When you are grown, you 
must make sure that no one takes away 
these rights, and you must wy to win more 
rights for the English peopl 

“We will remember, i ” said Will 
and Robin. “We shall never forget that 
the rights which are written in the Great 
Charter belong to Englishmen forever.” 


Sf 


SUSAN, A PENNSYLVANIA QUAKER GIRL 


ON THE OCEAN 


The good ship “Welcome” was on the 
ocean. She was moving fast. Her sails 
swelled in the wind, Susan Dale stood on 
the deck. She was looking ahead eagerly. 
The captain had said that land might be 
seen today. How glad she would be, for 
she had been many weeks at sea! 

Susan was a little Quaker girl. Her home 
had been in England, but her parents, like 
many other Quakers, were unhappy there. 

The Quakers did not belong to the Eng- 
lish church. They wished to attend their 
own Quaker meetings. 

Some of their ways were different from 
the ways of other English people. They 
said “thee” instead of “you.” They wore 
plain dark clothing. The men would not 
lift their hats, even to the king. 

They refused to fight in any war, because 
they believed in showing peace and good 
will to everyone. 

For all these reason’, the Quakers were 
unpopular in England. They longed to 
live in a place where they could do as they 
thought right. One of their number was 
William Penn, son of a British admiral. 

Now the English king owed William 
Penn’s father a large sum of money. After 
the elder Penn’s death, the king agreed to 


pay the debt to William Penn by giving 
him a large tract of land in the New World. 
“You Quakers can go there and settle,” 
said the king. “In the New World you can 
live in your own way. We will call your 
colony Pennsylvania, or ‘Penn’s Woods.’ ” 
Just a year before the voyage of the 
“Welcome,” a number of Quakers had 
gone to open up the new settlement. Penn 
had sent a commission to examine rivers 
and to explore the land. 
“Choose a place high and healthful with 
a good harbor,” Penn told the commission. 
“There we shall build a great town.” He 
told them that the town would be called 
Philadelphia, “the city of brotherly love.” 
Now William Penn was coming to the 
New World. He, too, was a passenger 
on the “Welcome.” 


IN THE COLONY 


It was not long, you may be sure, before 
the travelers were on land. How eagerly 
they looked about them! 

A house had been built for William Penn 
in the new city of Philadelphia. But the 
Dales, at first, had to live in a sort of cave 
dug out of the river bank. 

The men helped Mr. Dale make his cave 
and shore it up with logs. Beds were made 
of other Iogs covered with pine boughs. On 
top were placed feather beds. Logs were 
used for chairs, too. A stone fireplace was 
built outside, where the meals were cooked. 

And such meals as they had! Huge wild 
turkeys were plentiful. There were many 
fish and large oysters in the river. 

The Quakers who had come the previous 
year had gardens planted so that there was 
plenty of Indian corn. 

When the Dales’ new home in Philadel- 
phia was finally ready, the family left their 
cave and moved into it. 

Mr. Dale was a weaver. He had brought 
his loom from England. It was set up in 
one room of the new house. He soon 
found plenty of work to do. 

Susan went to school every morning in 
the schoolmaster’s house. Her schoolbooks 
were the Bible and the “Frame of Govern- 
ment,” which William Penn had written. 

One morning the schoolmaster said that 
the next day would be a holiday. William 
Penn was going to sign a treaty with the 
Indians, and all the colonists were to be 
present. 

Next morning Susan went with her par- 
ents to the meeting. William Penn had 
great boxes of cloth, knives, axes, and other 
things useful to Indians. He called the In- 
dians his brothers, and asked whether they 
would sell their land. 

Since there was plenty of other land, the 
Indians were glad to sell this. They took 
Penn’s presents and made a treaty with him. 

The Indians and the Quakers were always 
friendly. The treaty of friendship was kept 
on both sides for many, many years. 

It is no wonder that Susan and her par- 
ents and all the other unhappy people were 
thankful to William Penn for founding a 
colony where all could be free! 
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DEMOCRATIC BEGINNINGS 


As soon as he arrived, William Penn (above) 
made democracy work in his colony. Virginia's 
first Capitol (seen below, restored) was where 
the people’s representatives met to make laws. 


: . Ewing Gall 
The town meetings in New England were ag Cotsany 


examples of direct democratic government. 
In this room the Declaration of Independ- 
ee ae ence and the Constitution were adopted. 
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Courtesy, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


James Madison helped to write 
our Constitution, and he kept 
a careful record of proceedings. 
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The crowd hears about the signing wing Galloway 


of the Declaration of Independence. 
Mine : Sa ee oy , Alexander Hamilton 
= Se ‘SS cee : ‘¢ ahs helped in bringing 
about the ratification Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
of the Constitution. Declaration of Independence. 
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George Washington was chosen to preside over the convention that met in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, to formulate a Constitution. Culver Service 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST DEMOCRACY 
For Middle Grades 


@ THE world owes much to the ancient 

Greeks for their gifts in the fields of 
science, art, literature, and philosophy. We 
owe to them also ideas of a democratic way 
of life, for the Greeks developed what may 
be called the world’s first democracy. 

A Greek democracy was called a city- 
state. There were several city-states, the 
most important of which was Athens. Let 
us try to learn something of Athens during 
its golden age of the fourth century B.c. 


+ 


ATHENS AND ITS PEOPLE 


M@ ATHENS was a beautiful city, located 
near the sea and the mountains. It 
was blessed with bright clear air and daz- 
zling sunshine. Its climate was usually 
cool. The people were generally up at 
dawn and lived in the open air all day. 

Although Athens itself was located on a 
plain, a steep hill with a level summit rose 
near the center of the city. This was the 
famous Acropolis upon which stood a mar-. 
ble temple called the Parthenon. It was 
dedicated to Pallas Athena, the goddess 
of war and of wisdom, for whom Athens 
was named. Other lesser temples were on 
the Acropolis also. 

Along the southern slope of the hill 
was an open-air theater. Upon its stone 
seats 30,000 people could sit during the 
great dramatic festivals, which lasted for 
several days. 

In the center of Athens stood the agora, 
or market place. This spacious square or 
plaza was almost enclosed by temples and 
other buildings. Scattered among them 
were shops and booths where all kinds of 
goods were sold. Here in the agora the men 
of Athens assembled every morning to shop, 
attend to business, meet their friends, and 
hear the news of the day. 

The streets of Athens were narrow and 
dirty. The houses were one or two stories 
high, and built around open courts with 
rooms on all sides opening into the courts. 
On very cold days a small charcoal fire 
gave a little heat. One part of the house 
was set aside for the women, who spent 
most of their time.at home. 

Every Athenian citizen tried to have at 
least one slave, and the average gentleman 
of leisure had from ten to twenty, includ- 
ing a butler, a steward, a cook, a porter, 
clothmakers, errand boys, and other attend- 
ants. If the family had children, there 
would be a nurse and a pedagogue to care 
for them. The mother was kept busy 
enough taking charge of all these workers. 

The simple Athenian dress was usually 
made of white or bright-colored cloth, fas- 
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tened with pins and a girdle. Sandals were 
worn on the feet, but no stockings. 

The population of Athens was perhaps 
150,000. Nearly half were slaves; many 
others were free workers and traders; a 
smaller number devoted themselves to 
pleasure, public service, letters, and philos- 
ophy. Many of these gentlemen of leisure 
had incomes from farms or some business 
that was managed by their stewards. 

The Athenian citizens who governed the 
city numbered about 20,000. They came 
from the leisure class and the free workers. 
Only native-born Athenian men could vote. 
Women, of course, had nothing to do with 
the government. 


Sf 


HOW ATHENS WAS GOVERNED 


M@ ATHENS had no king or governor. It 

was ruled by the people themselves. 
This means, of course, the voters—the 
20,000 or so Athenian men who were full 
citizens. These men did not merely go to 
the polls once a year;.they were active all 
the time. 

The great assembly must have, accord- 
ing to Athenian law, at least forty regular 
meetings a year. Special meetings were 
called in case of emergency. Every voter 
was a member of this assembly and could 
attend its meetings if he wished. 

The meetings often lasted all day. They 
were held in a huge open-air auditorium. 
The listeners sat close together on the 
ground. Speakers addressed the assembly 
from a stone pulpit. 

A herald first announced the business of 
the day. Nothing could be presented to the 
assembly which had not been suggested by 
the Council, a planning body of five hun- 
dred elected men. After a proposition was 
presented, orators spoke on both sides. Then 
a vote was taken by raising the right hand. 
The assembly gave one vote to every mem- 
ber, whether he was rich or poor, of high or 
low social status. In this open democratic 
way was the business of Athens carried on. 

Another form of public service was at- 
tendance at court trials, which were very 
frequent in Athenian life. Any citizen 
over thirty years of age could be one of a 
group whose duty it was to render a de- 
cision. The size of this group depended on 
the importance of the case. 

A law case began at dawn. The men who 
listened to the evidence and decided the 
case were called dicasts because they voted 
by casting or throwing a disk or die into an 
urn. The dicasts sat on wooden benches 
and, after taking a solemn oath to decide 
justly, listened to arguments of both sides. 





At last they were ready to vote. Each man 
had two round bronze disks, one solid and 
one with a hole in the middle. A bronze 
urn was passed, and each member threw a 
disk into it to show his vote. The solid 


disks acquitted or freed the prisoner, the : 


other disks convicted him. Votes were 
counted and the decision given. The de- 
cision was final, for there was no chance of 
appeal to a higher court. 

Because Athenian men took such an ac- 
tive part in government, it was much in 
their minds. People discuss what they are 
thinking about, and so politics was a com- 
mon topic of conversation with the Greeks. 
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EDUCATION IN ATHENS 


M@ THE boys of Athens were educated 

so that they would not only learn to 
appreciate their government, but would al- 
so be able to participate in it later. 

Until he was seven years old, the son of 
an Athenian citizen was cared for by his 
mother and nurse. He had toys, played 
games, and listened to Aesop’s fables and 
other stories. But at the age of seven he 
started to go to school. He was put in the 
charge of a man servant or slave called a 
pedagogue, who took him to a school and 
waited while he was there. 

Both the pedagogue and the schoolmas- 
ters lost no chance to develop the young 
boy’s character by introducing him to truth 
and beauty. 

At school the boy learned to read a little, 
and to write on a wax tablet or on pieces 
of parchment. He was also required to 
memorize poetry written by Homer and 
other Greek poets. At music school, he 
learned to sing alone and in a chorus, and 
to play on the lyre. 

In the afternoon, the pedagogue took the 
boy to his gymnastic teacher, who taught in 
a large outdoor playing field, called a 
wrestling school. There the boys had ex- 
pert training in running, wrestling, jump- 
ing, and throwing. 

A boy learned also from listening to the 
conversation of men. As he grew older, his 
pedagogue and his father took him to pub- 
lic gatherings and taught him the way in 
which democratic government worked. | 

The boy became an ephebus at eighteen, 
ready for two years of military service. 
But first he took a solemn oath of loyalty to 
Athens and its laws. At the age of twenty, 
his military service of two years was over 
(unless he had been called to war mean- 
while), and he became a voting citizen. 

His education, however, was not over, 
for he often went with other men to the 
gymnasium. This was in many ways like 
the wrestling school of his boyhood. There 
were races and other contests to keep the 
body fit. There were conversations, too, 
under the shade trees and on the benches. 
Politics, literature, philosophy, and _ the 
events of the day were discussed. 
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ASPECTS OF 


From the ruins in modern Athens (above) and from descriptions ee 


of ancient writers, an artist has drawn the Acropolis (left) as he 
imagines it appeared in the days of the first democracy. A piece 
of the frieze from the Parthenon (below) shows Greek costumes. 


“The Discobolus” indicates that 
the Greeks admired bodily skill. 





Examples of Greek 
art preserved today 


Culver Service 


tell us of a love for 
beauty. This youth 
plays the lyre as he 
was taught in school. 


On the three stages 
of the Theater of 
Dionysos dramatic 
festivals were held 


for large audiences. 
Ewing Galloway 
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T - ik his when it the In Greece, boys learned their lessons by listening to 
he re ge te beg tg Ay nt py their schoolmasters and making notes on wax tablets. 


gathering place of Greek citizens in the fourth century B.C. 
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THREE OUTSTANDING REPUBLICS 
For Upper Grades 


M AFTER the fall of Greece, there were 
many centuries when democratic gov- 
ernment was all but unknown. Tribes and 
nations were ruled by force or by heredi- 
tary monarchs. Gradually, however, little 
republics were founded here and there, 
small and weak at first, but growing ever 
stronger as the people learned their rights 
and their powers. One of these, the Swiss 
Republic, dates from the thirteenth centu- 
ry. The United States and France were pio- 
neers among the republics of recent times. 


° 


SWITZERLAND 


M HELVETIA, or Switzerland, was a 

part of the ancient Roman Empire, 
was included in Charlemagne’s empire of 
the eighth century, and was also a part of 
the Holy Roman Empire under Germany. 
During this time the people were left free 
to follow their own customs and ideas. 

However, in the feudal days of the thir- 
teenth century, the Austrian counts of 
Hapsburg, who ruled most of Europe, be- 
gan to demand such feudal services from 
the Swiss as military aid and money for 
their private wars. They even invaded the 
country to enforce their demands. 

The first step in Swiss independence came 
in 1291, when three cantons around Lake 
Lucerne banded together into a confed- 
eration for defense against the hostile Aus- 
trian invaders. It was with this league that 
Switzerland’s history as a nation began. 

Men of these cantons defeated the Haps- 
burg armored knights with weapons which 
they made by tying scythes to their alpen- 
stocks. In this struggle the legendary hero 
William Tell is supposed to have taken part. 
Five other cantons now entered the confed- 
eration, and later three more. 

For a time the religious wars of the Ref- 
ormation divided the Swiss people, and 
there was fierce civil strife. In the seven- 
teenth century a great war raged in Europe 
called the Thirty Years’ War. When it was 
over, the political independence of Switz- 
erland was recognized by the European 
powers in the Treaty of Westphalia of 1648. 

Again in 1815, at the Congress of Vien- 
na, which followed Napoleon’s downfall, 
Switzerland was declared an independent 
and perpetually neutral state. 

In 1848, Switzerland, now grown to 
twenty-two cantons, made a new constitu- 
tion modeled on that of the United States. 
By this constitution the various cantons 
govern themselves independently. The 
cantons are divided into about 3000 smaller 
groups called communes. Cantons resem- 
ble our states, and communes our counties. 


PLATE VIII (56) 


The cantons send representatives to the 
two houses of the legislature. Such neces- 
sary functions as the post office, the rail- 
roads, education, and mjfitary service are 
regulated by the federal government, but it 
does not interfere with the way the cantons 
manage their own affairs. 

Switzerland is a notably successful re- 
public. This is partly because her neighbors 
wish an independent buffer state at their 
borders, and partly because of her location 
among the Alps Mountains. It is also be- 
cause of the practical good sense and enthu- 
siasm for liberty of the people. 

Since Switzerland is an independent and 
perpetually neutral state, it is the center 
for many types of international activities. 
For example, the International Red Cross 
originated in Switzerland; Geneva is the 
home of the League of Nations; the yearly 
meetings of the International Postal Union 
are held at Bern, the Swiss capital; and the 
headquarters of the Bank for International 
Settlements is also there. 


. 


THE UNITED STATES 


@ OF THESE three republics of modern 
times, the second to develop was our 

own United States. We all know the steps 

by which this change was brought about. 

On July 4, 1776, the Continental Con- 
gress met at Philadelphia and adopted the 
Declaration of Independence because the 
colonists were unwilling longer to be ruled 
from a distance by England. It was on 
that day that the United States of America 
was born. ~ 

Inevitably, war followed between Eng- 
land and the new republic. After eight 
years the Americans were victorious. 

But the United States was far from being 
a united country. Each state made its laws 
and even imposed taxes upon other states. 
There was no strong.central authority. 

So in May, 1787, a great convention was 
called in Philadelphia to decide what ought 
to be done. General George Washington 
was made chairman. 

Members of this convention worked 
steadily for four months to draft the Con- 
stitution, which was signed by thirty-nine 
members on September 17, 1787. By June 
of the following year the Constitution had 
been ratified by nine of the states and thus 
it became the law of the land. 

Since that time the United States has had 
a republican form of government, and is 
now the world’s most important republic. 
The national motto, E pluribus unum, or 
“one from many,” means that “in union 
there is strength.” 


FRANCE 


@ NOT many years after the United 
States became a republic, there began 
the dreadful period of European history 
known as the French Revolution, which 
ushered in the Republic of France. 

The French had no such safeguard as the 
English Magna Charta. They had always 
been ruled by an absolute monarch and feu- 
dal lords. Most of the time the king and 
the aristocrats had things very much their 
own way. The common people had few 
legal rights. 

The French, in taking this step toward 
self-rule, were influenced less by their 
neighbor, the Swiss Republic, than by the 
new American republic across the sea. The 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others 
who believed in reforming the French state 
helped too. 

The government of France was extrava- 
gant. Much of the land was held in large 
estates by the nobles and the clergy. The 
taxes were high. Poverty was increasing. 

The king and those whom he appointed 
made the laws and decided on the taxes. 
They declared war on other nations, and 
expected the people to fight in these wars. 
Anyone could be thrown into prison with- 
out a trial. 

At last the discontent of the French peo- 
ple broke its bounds. The halfhearted re- 
forms attempted by King Louis XVI and 
his ministers were too late to stop the ap- 
proaching revolution. With the storming 
of the Bastille on July 14, 1789, Paris was 
in the hands of a mob. There were riots in 
many other cities. In country districts 
there were violent peasant uprisings. 

The National Assembly met and pre- 
pared a constitution. The monarchy was 
abolished, and King Louis XVI was put to 
death. Later Queen Marie Antoinette and 
many others of noble birth were beheaded. 

Then followed wars with neighboring 
countries in which Napoleon took part. In 
a few years he became strong enough to 
make himself Consul and then Emperor, 
and in 1804 the monarchy was back in a 
new form. | 

In 1848, France became a republic for 
a few years, and in 1875, for the third time. 
Under the Third Republic the French peo- 
ple chose their own representatives to the 
National Assembly, their governing body. 
The president and other officials were re- 
sponsible to this group. 

France remained a republic until the 
German invasion of 1940 found her un- 
prepared for war economically and politi- 
cally as well as in a military sense. So she 
was obliged to ask for an armistice. 

No one can tell what the government of 
France will be in the future, but we do 
know that the French people love liberty. 
They believe in free speech and a free press. 
With these ideals in their hearts they will 
never be happy until “Liberty, Equality, 
and Brotherhood,” the watchwords of their 
first revolution, are indeed a reality. 
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Culver Service 


Rousseau’s writings made 
the people desire freedom. 


Through our Benjamin Franklin 
the French became enthusiastic 
about democracy and the idea of 
assisting the American Colonies. 


rANCE 


BECOMES A REPUBLIC 





Storming the Bastille, in 1789, symbolized for manaoe Sees 
the Paris mob their emancipation from injustice. 

With the rise of 
Napoleon to power 
French democracy 
was interrupted. 


ku ing Galloway 









The chambers of 
the Senate are in 
majestic old Lux- 
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Culver Service 


Voltaire helped bring about the 
French Revolution. 


Culver Service 


Culver Service 





Queen Marie Antoinette’s extravagance . 
impoverished her subjects. 


Culver Service 





Louis XVI of France was too weak 
The Chamber of Deputies of a king to cope with a revolution. 
the Third French Republic 


met in the Bourbon Palace. 
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Oe 


ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For All Grades 


M@ ‘CHILDREN may list some ways in 
which they recognize that the United 
States has made progress in democracy, 


‘such as abolition of slavery, trial by jury, 


and suffrage for women. 

Study the government of your own 
town, city, or county. Find out its form. 
How are the rulers selected? for how long? 
What are their duties? How are they paid? 
Try to visit the local town or city hall. 
Talk with some community officials. 

Make a special study of your school gov- 
ernment. Who selects the teachers? the 
supervisors or superintendent? What are 
the duties of each? Show how each is re- 
sponsible to the people. 

How can your own classroom be made 
more democratic? What duties can the pu- 
pils undertake? What are the responsibil- 
ities of all toward good school government? 
What responsibility should older pupils as- 
sume in their contacts with younger ones? 
How can the management of clubs be help- 
ful? Be specific; consider local needs. 


For Primary Grades 


@ CHILDREN may dramatize the two 

stories presented. Discuss how Will and 
Robin might fulfill their promise to their 
father. 

Write or tell imaginary stories of Susan’s 
life in Philadelphia. Third-grade children 
might like to try writing her diary. Con- 
sult Stephen of Philadelphia (see bibliogra- 
phy) for details. 


For Middle Grades 


Topics For Discussion 


Make a list of ways in which Greek boys 
got their education, such as: by listening to 
the conversation of well-informed men; by 
attending theaters and festivals; by observ- 
ing beautiful buildings and statues. How 
much of their education came from books? 

How does education today differ from 
Greek education? In what ways is it bet- 
ter? less desirable? How is the education 
of girls different? 

Learn something about Sparta, another 
important Greek city-state. How did it 
differ from Athens? (Less attention paid 
to intellectual things.) 


PLATE X (58) 





Ewing Galloway 


HANDWORK 


Children may make a large picture map 
of Greece. The pictures may be of places 
mentioned in the Iliad and the Odyssey, and 
in the Greek myths. Make another large 
map of Athens. Sketch in the important 
places, or draw or trace them to scale on 
other paper, cut them out, and paste them 
in place. Brilliant paints will add beauty. 

Make a model of a Greek house, using a 
box. Use dowel rods for columns, and cor- 
rugated paper for the roof. 

Dress small dolls in the Greek manner. 

Make copies of Greek statues out of clay. 

Make mottoes. It was customary to 
place mottoes on the walls of Greek schools 
and gymnasia. Two well-known ones are: 
“Know thyself,” and “Be moderate.” 

Make a wax tablet. A shallow wooden 
box is best, but a board will do. Melt paraf- 
fin, dyeing it by throwing in pieces of col- 
ored wax crayons. Brown is a good color to 
use. Pour the mixture into the wooden box 
or onto the board. Write on it with a point- 
ed stick: Greek letters, mottoes, and so on. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Look for examples of American buildings 
fashioned on the Greek plan. (There is a 
full-size reproduction of the Parthenon in 
Centennial Park, Nashville, Tennessee.) 

Pictures of Greek statues and buildings 
may easily be collected. On Greek vases 
many details of ancient Athens are depicted. 

Make a study of the Greek home. Each 
child may draw a plan of a typical home 
with its central court or courts, and the 
windowless rooms opening out of it. (See 
A Day in Old Athens in bibliography.) 
Bring out that this is a southern type of 
home, practical only in a mild climate. 

Dramatize a meeting of the Greek As- 
sembly, or a jury trial. 

From their reading, pupils may make a 
list of some of the outstanding leaders of 
Greek thought, and tell what each man was 
famous for. They may find Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Sophocles 
(drama); Socrates, Aristotle, and Plato 
(philosophy) ; Phidias (sculpture) ; Euclid 
(mathematics) ; Homer (poetry) ; Pericles 
(statesmanship) ; Hippocrates (medicine) . 


In town halls like this 
one at Wenham, Massa- 
chusetts, the colonists 
of New England gath- 
ered to air their views 
on important matters. 


Read accounts of the Olympic games. 
Then have an Olympic-game Day either 
with your own class or in conjunction with 
other groups. Have races, wrestling, jump- 
ing, throwing, games, and dances. Sugges- 
tions can be found in A Day in Old Athens. 


For Upper Grades 


M@ LOOK up and discuss the meanings of 
various types of government. Find 
countries which, in past or present, have 


adopted these forms of government. This J 


might be individual or group work. In- 
clude: monarchy—constitutional, absolute, 
limited; oligarchy; democracy; dictator- 
ship; and governments run on the princi- 
ples of socialism and communism. 

What is the place of radio in a democ- 
racy? Is there danger from propaganda 
because of the radio? Have we any gov- 
ernment controls over the radio? 

Find out as much as you can about the 
various international organizations that 
have their headquarters in Switzerland. 

Distinguish between the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. Read and study both these 


documents, particularly the Bill of Rights,. 


which is one section of the Constitution. 

Repeat the Flag Salute. What parts of it 
especially remind us of the beginnings of 
the United States as a nation? 

Make a list of men who were famous 
during the American Revolution. What 
did each do? Who in the colonies were not 
in favor of the Revolution? (Royalists or 
Tories.) What happened to them? 

Make posters featuring the reasons for 
establishing our Constitution, as expressed 
in the Preamble. (See page 31.) 

The children may enjoy reading poems 
written about the American Revolution— 
“Concord Hymn,” by Emerson; “Warren’s 
Address at the Battle of Bunker Hill,” by 
Pierpont; “The Liberty Bell,” by Brooks; 
“The Rising in 1776,” by Read; “Nathan 
Hale,” by Finch; and “Song of Marion’s 
Men,” by Bryant. 

If possible, read all or part of A Tale of 
Two Cities, by Dickens, which describes 
the French Revolution. 
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CHECKING LIBRARY BOOKS 


RUBY C. CRAFT 


@ IN LINE with modern trends of reading 

practices, I have my first-grade pupils read 
as many library books as is possible. In the 
beginning of the year, picture books, reading- 
readiness books, preprimers, and some primers 
are placed on the reading table. As the chil- 
dren progress in reading ability, more primers 
and first-grade readers are added to the list to 
be read. 

It is desirable that the children take the 
books home. Since we do not use library cards, 
some way of checking these books was needed. 
After trying several plans, the following one 
seemed best. 

The children select their books and then 
stand in line. On a portion of the blackboard 
reserved for this purpose, I write the title of 
each book and below it the name of the child 
taking it out. Within a few days each child 
returns his book. After placing it on the ta- 
ble, he finds his name on the blackboard list 
and draws a line through it. He has thus 
shown his ability to assume responsibility. 

In this way I know what books are out and 
who has them. No child may take another 
book home until he has returned the one he 
has. I seldom have books missing now, and 
more children read books than heretofore. 


A POST-CARD FILE 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


@ IN OUR school we save picture post cards. 

They have proved most useful in arranging 
attractive bulletin boards and in helping to 
illustrate topics of interest when studying var- 
ious states and foreign countries. 

We have a special file for the cards, and file 
them by states in alphabetical order. The 
foreign cards are filed by countries in a like 
manner. 

Making such a file would be an interesting 
class activity. Ask the children for old post 
cards that they do not wish to keep. They will 
be delighted to help organize this kind of ma- 
terial, and you will be surprised to see how 
many interesting post cards they will bring. 


TEACHERS’ 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER 
CLUB 


A NOVEL CHRISTMAS TREE 


ETHEL MAY TAYLOR 


M@ WHY not try this year to make your 

Christmas tree as attractive and inexpen- 
sive as possible, and at the same time give your 
pupils a chance to exercise their creative abil- 
ity? Do this by decorating your tree with 
native materials. Present the idea to your pu- 
pils early in the season so that they can accu- 
mulate materials which may be suitable byt 
not available later. 

The following are some of the things that 
have been used for decorations: nuts of all 
kinds, especially black or English walnuts, 
gilded or silvered; eggshells, decorated with 
water colors or crayons, and strung; paper 
ornaments; popcorn strung with cranberries, 
red haws, barberries, or rose berries; and su- 
mac, used either in natural colors or painted, 
and tied to the ends of the branches. Sycamore 
buttons and sweet-gum balls and pine cones, 
colored, may also be used. 

A fourth-grade boy in a rural school cut 
cornstalks, not too large in diameter, into 
pieces about three inches long, painted them 
bright red, and strung them with popcorn. 

To save the cost of buying an evergreen tree, 
use a plum, hawthorn, or any tree that is 
rough or has thorns. Then you can place cot- 
ton, paper, or seed of wild clematis, on the tips 
of the thorns and small branches, 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers tell us that 

the suggestions on the pages 
of the Help-One-Another Club 
are invaluable. As you know, 
these short articles are written 
by teachers from their own ex- 
perience. Wouldn’t you, too, 
like to submit practical teaching 
devices? 

We pay one dollar upon pub- 
lication for each article appear- 
ing in this department. An 
additional dollar is paid for each 
accompanying photograph that 
we publish. (Don’t forget to 
write your name and address on 


the back of each photograph.) 
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The following rules should be 
observed in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 
300 words. 

Place your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manuscript. 
(If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your 
husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than 
one article, use a separate sheet 
of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be 
typewritten, with double spacing. 


When a handwritten article is 
submitted, write plainly, on one 
side of the shect only, leaving 
space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 844” x 11”, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is not necessary to send a 
letter with an article. However, 
if you wish to do so, write on a 
separate sheet. 

Address mail for this depart- 
ment to Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, THe Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not return unavailable 
articles sent to the Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club. 







ARITHMETIC DRILL 


M@ THE following is an effective arithmetic 

drill in the four fundamental processes. 
Each child is provided with a pack of cards 
numbered from zero to nine, including two 
ones. The cards are approximately 3” x 2”, 
and the numbers are large enough to be read 
easily across the room. 

To give the drill, the children’s cards are 
arranged in consecutive order across their 
desks. As the teacher holds one of her cards 
before the class, the children pick up their 
cards and show the answer. For example, the 
teacher’s card may read 8 + 7. The children 
will choose from their packs a 1 and a 5, which 
they hold side by side, making the answer 15. 


AN ART GAME 


SOPHIA SOLLORS 


M@ I MAKE excellent use of the art master- 
pieces on the covers of THE INsTRUCTOR. 
I mount the prints on tagboard 9” x 12”. In- 
troducing the masterpiece by giving each child 
a miniature print of the painting to use at his 
desk, I tell the story which the artist is at- 
tempting to give in his picture, and some in- 
teresting facts about the artist. For emphasis 
I print the name of the masterpiece and its 
artist with yellow chalk on the blackboard. 

Then in a day or two I ask a pupil to tell 
me the name of the print and the name of the 
artist. Sometimes I ask a pupil to tell me the 
story of the picture. 

Later we make a game of our mounted 
prints. I place these masterpieces along the 
blackboard ledge around the room. Each child 
who leads the game selects a print. He holds 
the print before the class, and then asks var- 
ious questions about the picture. The child 
who gives the correct response comes to the 
front of the room and takes his turn at pre- 
senting a print to the class. 

It is a pleasure to know that the children can 
name almost every masterpiece reproduction 
which we have on the walls in our school. 
Some of the children have been so interested 
that they have asked their parents to take 
them to the Art Institute in Chicago to see 
the originals of some of the paintings. 
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A READING CORNER 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
M@ A CHEERFUL, attractive reading corner 


encourages the children to do library read- 
ing and should be found in every schoolroom. 
As our first-grade room had no library, the 
books being kept in a large, closed wall cab- 
inet, the children constructed from available 
materials an attractive and inexpensive read- 
ing corner. 

Our reading corner had a bookcase with am- 
ple shelf space for the books, several chairs, 
a low table on which to display books, and 
decorative details. 

Seven small wooden boxes of the same size 
were obtained from a grocery store and painted 
a deep cream. Three of the boxes were placed 
end to end against the wall in a cheerful, well- 
- lighted corner. Three others were stacked on 
top of them and the remaining box was set on 
top of the last tier of boxes, making the third 
unit higher than the other two. 

The chairs were made from orange crates. 
The crate was placed on end, and the two side 
pieces were sawed off above the partition, mak- 
ing a substantial chair. A plaited flounce of 
figured cretonne was thumbtacked to the chair 
seat. A cretonne casing was made to fit the 
chair back and a padded cushion covered the 
seat. The crate was completely concealed. 

From chalk boxes the children made book 
ends. They removed the two long sides of the 
boxes, and rounded the corners of the remairi- 
ing ends with a coping saw. The book ends 
were then sandpapered. A geometric, allover 
design, colored with crayon, decorated the 
book ends. They were finished with white 
shellac. To stimulate interest, a few choice 
books selected from a near-by city library each 
week were put between the book ends and were 
prominently displayed. 

The children also made stuffed rag dolls and 
dressed them like their favorite book charac- 
ters. The dolls were displayed one at a time 
on the higher part of the bookcase. 
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A REVIEW DEVICE 


MABEL A. GREEN 


@ I USE a device for review which works 

two ways. The pupils are asked to make 
a list of questions covering a given amount of 
work. They write the answers on the back of 
the paper. This requires considerable research 
and accuracy on their part. ' 

The questions are exchanged, and each child 
answers the questions of another. If he does 
not know the answers, he may look up the in- 
formation. Finally, when he has finished the 
test, he checks his paper by turning to the 
answers written on the back of the question 
sheet. Thus he is tested again. 


A PUZZLE FOR BOOK WEEK 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


1. We are five brothers and sisters—three 
boys, two girls—and we live in a little brown 
house. We have jolly good times together. 
Name us. 

2. A well-loved fairy tale tells of our adven- 
We are a brother and sister lost in the 
woods. We find a candy house and a ginger- 
bread fence, and meet a witch. Name us. 

3. Mother Goose introduces us in one of her 
rhymes as a brother and sister sent “to fetch a 


tures. 


We have an unpleasant ex- 
perience on a hillside. Name us. 

4. We are four sisters appearing in a well- 
known book, by an American author. One of 
us is tomboyish, but likes to scribble. Name us. 
Answers— 

1. Ben, Polly, Joel, David, and Phronsie 
Pepper 

2. Hansel and Gretel 

3. Jack and Jill 

4. Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy March 


pail of water.” 





THANKSGIVING SILHOUETTES 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


HM ALL of these subjects find a place in the 
Thanksgiving scheme. Separately they are 
suitable to decorate programs or invitations. 
Add log cabins, trees, and some of the silhou- 
ettes on page 33 to make a panoramic poster. 


OUR ALL-ROUND AMERICAN 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
M@ AT THE close of each month, the children 


in my room like to choose the girl who is 
the best all-round American girl and the boy 
who is the best all-round American boy. 

To qualify for this honor, a pupil must be 
kind and courteous to all, must be industrious 
and co-operative in the schoolroom, and must 
do his best work. On the playground he must 
be a good sport who participates wholehearted- 
ly in all playground activities, and must be a 
good loser as well as a good winner. 

The children have always held to high stand- 
ards in their selection, and have not chosen the 
individual who happens to be popular with 
them at the time if he is not meeting the stand- 
ards which they have set up. 

This contest helps to improve the conduct 
and attitude of all the children because of its 
positive approach. Although all pupils cannot 
be honored, they all strive to have their friends 
think well of them. 


A READING CONTEST 


LOLA F. TAGUE 


M OUR readers are divided into two sections. 

At the beginning of the reading class all 
new and difficult words are printed on the 
blackboard. These are sounded phonetically, 
pronounced, and the meaning explained. Then 
the children try to read. If a child must have 
help, a mark is placed by his name. On Friday 
morning all marks are counted, and the section 
having the least number of marks is winner 
for the week. Each child who does not have a 
mark is permitted to choose a story from any 
reader to read aloud to the class at the after- 
noon reading period. 

Each section tries hard to win. If a child 
takes little interest in reading or reads with 
poor expression, the other children soon per- 
suade him to improve so that they may win. 
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Alabama.—My seventh grade of Quintard Junior High 
School would like to exchange letters with pupils in 
Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. We are 
in the deep South in a progressive school system. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Ralph Lindsey, Alexandria Road, 
Anniston, Alabama. 


Colorado.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
to eight, and I would like to exchange post cards and 
letters with other pupils and teachers. We live on a 
mesa close to the mountains. Address: Miss Evelyn 
Cockroft, R.D. 1, Paonia, Colorado. 


Colorado—Our rural school, grades two to seven, 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots 
with other pupils of the United States, Mexico, Canada, 
and our possessions. We are located near Pikes Peak, 
Cripple Creek, two great packing centers, and a great 
steel works. Address: Miss Lois Purcell, R.D. 3, Box 
154, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Delaware.—My pupils of the sixth grade and I would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards with 
pupils and teachers in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Address: Miss Anna M. Smith, Bridgeville, 
Delaware. 


Idaho.—My rural school and I would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, picture post cards, and hobby-club 
articles with other pupils and teachers of the United 
States and its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. We live 
in a rugged, scenic part of the Rocky Mountains. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Miss Edna McDowell, Greer, 
Idaho. 


Illinois——The pupils of my rural school, grades two, 
four, five, six, seven, and eight, and I would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with other pupils and 
teachers. We are located in the part of Illinois known 
as Little Egypt. Address: Miss Alice V. Ditzler, Sato 
School, R.D. 1, Ava, Illinois. 


Kansas—The pupils of my rural school, grades one, 
two, three, four, five, and seven, and I would like to 
correspond with other pupils and teachers. Our school 
is about twenty-five miles from Dodge City, a historic 
city on the Santa Fe Trail. Address: Miss Lois Butler, 
Ensign, Kansas. 


Massachusetts—My eighth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters and post cards with pupils from other 
states. We live in an industrial city, three miles from 
Whittier’s birthplace. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Cecelia P. Hodgkins, Moody School, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan.—The pupils of my seventh grade would like 
to correspond with other pupils of the same grade in the 
United States and its possessions. We live in a factory 
city on the shore of Lake Michigan. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Margaret Mosher, Maple Grove School, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 


Michigan.—My rural-school pupils, all grades, and I 
would like to exchange letters and scenic post cards with 
other pupils and teachers in the United States, Alaska, 
Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, and South America. We are 
located in the “Thumb” of Michigan. Address: 
Mrs. Theo Jensen, Elkhorn School, Vassar, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of grades five, six, seven, and 
eight of our school would like to exchange post cards, 
letters, and pictures with pupils of schools in the United 
States and its possessions, Mexico, Canada, Central 
America, and South America. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Viola E. Axness, 104 North 9th St., 
Montevideo, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of Otter Lake 
School, grades two to seven, would like to exchange let- 
ters and pictures with any school in the United States or 
its possessions. Address: Mrs. W. H. Stetzler, Motley, 
Minnesota. 


Missouri—The pupils of my third, fourth, fifth, 
and seventh grades would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in Canada, Mexico, and the United States. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Mrs. J. G. Schuckenbrock, 
Palmyra, Missouri. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always glad to be 
a medium whereby you and your pupils may 
correspond with other schools. e open 
these columns for your exchange notices, 
and we offer these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory correspondence, 
send in your notices EARLY. 

Try to includesin your notice some point 
of special interest in your locality. 

Have your pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. Your notice 
invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 
dren who write in response expect replies. 

If your pupils wish to write to a school 
listed below, have them d> so soon after 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address your notices to Club Exchange, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Missouri.—The pupils of Thompson School, grades one, 
three, and seven, and I would like to exchange corre- 
spondence and pictures with other pupils and teachers 
of the United States, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and 
Canada. We are near Excelsior Springs, a great health 
resort. Address: Mrs. Ethel Riggs, Polo, Missouri. 


Missouri.—The first-grade pupils of Randles Consoli- 
dated School would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other first-grade pupils in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. We live near the Mississippi River. 
Address: Miss Nell Holcombe, Randles, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils of Loma Rural School, ill 
grades, would like to exchange school newspapers, letters, 
post cards, or historical pictures with pupils of any school 
in the United States, its possessions, or Canada. The 


. farmers here raise high-protein wheat, sheep, cattle, and 


mustard. Address mail to: Mr. John G. Stevens, Loma, 
Montana. c 

Nebraska——My pupils, grades one, three, five, and 
seven, and I would like to exchange correspondence and 
pictures with other pupils and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. Address: 
Miss Ferne Stolcpart, Newport, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one, six, and seven, and 
I would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
other pupils and teachers anywhere in the United States 
or its possessions. Address: Miss Lois Lindberg, O'Neill, 
Nebraska. 


New York.—The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of our school would like to exchange post cards, 
pictures, and letters with other schools. Address mail to: 
Miss Helen M. Ladd, District 23, Middleport, New York. 


New York.—My third- and fourth-grade pupils and 
I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards 
with pupils and teachers of other schools in the United 
States and its possessions. Address: Miss Eleanor E. 
Dreaney, Slingerlands, New York. 


Ohio.—My fifth grade and I would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other pupils and teachers in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Address: Miss Kathryn Shelley, Arcanum 
School, Arcanum, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania-—The Garret Grove Rural School fifth-, 
sixth-, and seventh-grade pupils and teacher wish to ex- 
change letters and picture post cards with any other 
schools in the Western Hemisphere. We live in the 
famous Cumberland Valley. Address: Miss Naomi T. 
Brubaker, Grantham, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of grades five to eight in 
the Schuylkill Township Consolidated School would like 
to exchange pictures and post cards with other schools 
of the United States, its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address: Miss Mildred H. Hopwood, Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of the fifth through the 
eighth grades in our rural consolidated school and I 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots 
with pupils and teachers anywhere the English language 
is -written. Address: Miss Doris Osborn, R.D. 4 
Waterford, Pennsylvania. 


* 


South Dakota—My pupiis of grades one to eight 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with pupils 
of other states, Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands, Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Lola Duxbury, Spencer, South Dakota, 


South Dakota—The pupils and teacher of Center 
Sunnyside School, District 43, would like to exchange 
letters with other schools, In our school there are 
eighteen pupils in grades from two to eight. We are 
located near the Black Hills and Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Monument. Address: Miss June Mills, Winner, 
South Dakota. 


Tennessee—The pupils of my eighth grade would like 
to exchange letters and snapshots with other pupil: in 
the United States, Mexico, Canada, and Alaska. Our 
school is located near historical Cumberland Gap, Great 
Smoky Mountains, and Norris Dam. Address all mail to: 
Miss Pearl K. Johnson, Wylie School, R.D. 1, Tazewell, 
Tennessee. 


Texas.—My sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade English 
classes and I would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and snapshots with pupils and teachers of other schools 
in the United States and its possessions, Canada, and 
— Address mail to: Miss Martina Buelow, Bellville, 

exas. 


Texas.—My pupils and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with fourth and fifth grades in 
schools in other states. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Merlin Lee Mitcham, State Orphans Home, 
Corsicana, Texas. 


Texas—The pupils of our rural school, grades one 
through seven, and I would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with pupils and teachers in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, and Mexico. Address all correspondence 
» Mrs. George H. Lacy, Thompson School, Princeton, 

exas. 


Vermoni.—The pupils of my rural school and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots with 
pupils and teachers of the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands. We live in a dairying 
and maple-sugar making district. Address all mail to: 
Miss Marjorie Brooks, Waitsfield, Vermont. 


Virginia—My pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades and I wish to exchange letters, post cards, 
pictures, and snapshots with other pupils and teachers in 
the United States and its possessions, and Canada. We 
are located in the scenic Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia and not far from the Sky Line Drive. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Grady Wade, Mount Tabor School, Hillsville, 
Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—Our rural school, all grades, would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with other 
pupils anywhere. Our school is less than a mile from a 
very large game and fur farm. Address mail to: 
Miss Bertha Smith, Poynette, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, fifth and seventh grades, and 
I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards 
with other pupils and teachers in the United States and 
Canada. Address all mail to: Miss Ardythe Anderson, 
Lock School, Rock Falls, Wisconsin. 


Puerto Rico.—My fifth and seventh grades would like 
to exchange letters with other pupils from the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and South America. Address 
all mail to: Mr. Juan Olmo, A. Balserio School, Box 
153, Barceloneta, Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico—My pupils of the Second Unit Rural 
School, fourth grade, and I would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils and teachers from the United States and 
Mexico. Our school is noted for our Community Im- 
provement Plan. Address mail to: Mrs. Lolita Sanfeliz 
Hernandez, Corozal, Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico.—My sixth-graders invite correspondence 
in English or Spanish with pupils anywhere in our hemi- 
sphere. We are ready to tell about the more than 400- 
year-old convent of Porta Colli; the famous alcaldia 
where the golondrinas make their home. Address all 
mail to: Mr. William Rothstein, Longfellow School, 
San German, Puerto Rico. 
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Through the years, 
Trinity Church, 
upon it. 
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The Liberty Bell, 
now silent in Inde- 
pendence Hall, yet 
speaks, 


Ewing Galloway 
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as Wall Street ial 
unchanged, has gazed down 
William B. Austin, from N. Y. Public Library 


Above: The Capitol, symbolic, will always 
dominate Washington. Below: On stony hill- 
sides New Englanders developed a culture. 
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Defender Paul Revere rides away. 
At his back is the Old North Church. 


* | Want to Know You Better! 


@ IN THESE trying, challenging days 

of 1941, America, I want to know 
you better! To know you better, I must 
see more of you. I want to discover your 
present greatness, to linger in the shadow 
of your past, and to glimpse the vision of 
your future. ° 

The Wegt—but that is another chapter 
of your story, America. Let me now turn 
my steps toward your eastern horizon. 

As I leave my own richly storied Kan- 
sas, Missouri will remind me of heroic 
days. Here Daniel Boone led the second 
great wave of western pioneers. Here 
Southerners transplanted their culture to 
crude, new soil. 

I shall wander for a time along the fer- 
tile banks of your great Mississippi. Be- 
sides the evidences of modern industry, 
there will be ghosts—De Soto and La Salle, 
Huckleberry Finn and Paul Bunyan. Per- 
haps a phantom showboat will pass, its 
great wheel turning silently. 

Then I shall follow the northern bank 
of the Ohio. I shall see, along with rich 
farm lands and thriving industrial cen- 
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Left: 
with buildings centuries old. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Henry’s famous speech is redelivered 
in St. John’s Church, Richmond. 


HELEN BRADFORD 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Lincoln School, 
El Dorado, Kansas 


ters, more scenes from your drama—for- 
est Indians, Clark and his frontiersmen, 
a boy called Abraham Lincoln. 

I shall cross over into Kentucky, your 
“dark and bloody ground,” now the 
haven of peace which Stephen Foster im- 
mortalized in “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

“Old Virginny,” of course, will come 
next. Here shades of the past will tread 
fast upon one another’s heels—John 
Smith and his Indian neighbors, Patrick 
Henry and his fellow colonists, Robert E. 
Lee and his gallant soldiers. 

Then I shall turn toward Washington. 
Viewing the monuments to your great 
sons, your awe-inspiring government 
buildings, and your beauty-lined avenues, 
I shall try to envision the country town 
of former days, as well as the world capi- 


tal of the future. (Continued on page 73) 


New York skyscrapers contrast 
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A Unit on 
the Public Schools 


(Continued from page 27) 


V. Development of the unit. 
A. Very early schools. 
1. Began in European churches. 
2. Supported by tuition or taxes. 
B. Colonial schools. 
1. The elementary teacher. 
a) Often had little education. 
b) Received little pay. 
2. The school building. 
a) Was usually made of logs. 
b) Had boards for desks. 
c) Heated by fireplace. 
3. The equipment. 
4) Goose-quill pens. 
b) Ink from berries. 
c) Slates. 
d) Hornbooks. 
e) New England Primer. 
4. Discipline. 
a) Corporal punishment. 
b) Wearing dunce’s cap. 
§. Subjects taught. 
a) Reading. 
b) Spelling. 
6. The dame schools. 
a) Held in a home. 
b) Paid for by tuition. 

. The Latin grammar school. 
4) Supported partly by tui- 
tion. 

b) Prepared boys for Har- 
vard College. 

C. District schools. 

1. The school building. 

a) About twenty feet square. 
b) Built of logs. 

c) Five or six windows. 

d) Benches and crude desks. 

. Daily program. 

a) Bible reading. 
b) Advanced reading. 
c) Writing. 

d) Beginner’s reading. 

e) Recess. 

f) Arithmetic. 

&) Noon recess. 
hb) Advanced reading. 

i) Spelling. 
j) Roll call. 

D. Academy schools. 

- Took place of Latin schools. 

. Endowed with land. 

- Held educational funds. 

E. First public high school. 

1. Established in 1821. 
2. Called the “English Classical 
School.” 
F. Colonial colleges. 
1. First was Harvard college. 
2. One in every colony north of 
Maryland; one in Virginia. 
3. Were open only to men. 

G. Schools of today. 
1. Types of schools. 

4) Elementary. 

b) High school. 

c) Normal school. 

d) Junior college. 

e) College and university. 

f) Professional school. 

&) Technical school. 

. Elementary and high schools. 
4) How supported. 

(1) Taxes. 
(2) Tuition (private). 

b) Administration of public 
schools. 

(1) Board of Education. 

(2) Superintendent. 

(3) Principal. 

(4) Supervisors. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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FASTER than ever. 


Cash comes to You 
when You Need it Most?! 


| If there is one thing more than another that has made T.C.U. 
| Protection so popular with teachers, it has been the Air-Mail 
| Speed with which all claim checks go to our members in their 
= of need. T.C.U. has always believed that help given 
| 































quickly is doubly valuable. Today with the increased speed of 
Mail Planes we can truly say—*Faster than ever Cash comes to 
| you when you need it most”—if you are under the T.C.U. 


| Umbrella. 


For Less than a Nickel a Day, You Get 
T.C.U. “10-Way Protection”’ 


Think what it will mean to you when “bad luck” comes your way. to receive 
your T.C.U. Check by fastest Air Mail. Think how it will relieve the heavy 
burden of Doctor Bills, Hospital Bills, Board Bills and all the other 
expenses that pile up fast when your income. stops. Think, too, ay 
what a comforting thought it will be to know that day in and day 
out, whether at work or on vacation, your T.C.U. Policy will pro- 
tect you. 


? 
— 
glen ail ss 


Why not make certain—now—that you will have this friend in need 
to help you over the rough spots that few teachers escape? At any 
| rate, get all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Just mail the 
coupon today. No agent will call. 


| Teachers ~ 
Casualty _s 


U nderwriters 
463 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln. Nebr. 



















All These Benefits 
Will Be Yours 


for accidental loss of life ; 
sar ea 
sight or limb); $50 @ month when bh a4 
disabled by confining sickness or acciden 
injuries (including automobile); $50 a month 
when quarantined and salary cogpess —" 
tain Hospital and Operation Benefits, + 
Identification Benefits, Surgeon + Bills _ 
Minor Accidents. Optional Benefits | or 
Certain Complete Fractures and Dislocations. 
Policies paying larger 
you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Alr Mail 














FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U.. 463 T.C.U. Bldg., 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
tection. Send me full details without obligation. 
















Name 
Address 


City State 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 
















FOUNDED benefits will be issued 


1899 
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Take a minute, or more, to “see 
yourself as others see you”—your 
shadow, or your way of living; your 
echo, or your way of speaking; and 
YOU, or your inherent charm. Ex- 
amine the material at hand and de- 
cide. whether you are a person whom 
others would really like to know. 


IF YOU teach in a 
small town, you inev- 
itably become a topic 
of discussion. If you 
teach in a city, people 
speculate about you, 
perhaps more imper- 
sonally, but certainly 
no less critically. Accept the fact once and for 
all time that your way of life is open to those 
around you; that it is the concern of those 
who know you; for a teacher certainly leads 
no sheltered existence. 

How do you act the minute after you lock 
the door of your classroom? Everywhere you 
go, your actions are judged—an attitude on 
the part of your “public” as inescapable as 
your real shadow. 

Since it rests with you whether that attitude 
shall be friendly and tolerant, or icy with dis- 
approval, let yours be a middle course, charted 
according to the type of community in which 
you live. 

Its members will note your proper dignity at 
taffy pull or bridge table; and approve. The 
community has a right to expect you to be 
something superior. You have a special job, 
and you must be a very special person. 

Just in case you are quite uncertain of your- 
self, or if this is your first school, or if you are 
a bit literal-minded, be sure not to misunder- 
stand “superior.” 

Never, never adopt an austere or unap- 
proachable manner. Be your friendly self al- 
ways. At the same time, be conscious of the 
position you occupy. In many places, you set 
the standard of social conduct, as well as other 
standards, and the character of a whole eve- 
ning’s entertainment may rest upon your well- 
dressed shoulders. 

Ease of bearing and manner become truly 
yours as you are equally gracious with every 
type of person. Remember that you are at- 
tending all kinds of affairs, from apple festivals 
to musicales, and there you are meeting every- 
one and everybody. Your response to an in- 
troduction, the warmth—or apathy—of your 
handshake, may determine the co-operation 
you will receive in your work and in any com- 
munity activity in which you take part. 

And for those intervals when you are “living 
your own life,” the dictates of good taste will 
govern all your relations with tradespeople, 
with your landlady, with your friends. 


You may be the guiding star in the class- 
room, but you can’t stop there. You are ex- 
pected to rise and shine in almost any situation. 
For this you must be prepared from the stand- 
point of manner, appearance, adaptability, in- 
teresting activities, pleasant conversation, and 
confidence in irreproachable conduct. A large 
order, yes; but application, good humor, and 
a genuine interest in others will do it—and 
may your shadow never grow less! 


MAYBE you will be 

asked to give a talk 

during American Ed- 

ucation Week, and 

« will find that you are 

suddenly confronted 

with a question as to 

the quality of your 

speech—your profunciation, diction, inflec- 

tion. You will give the talk, of course, 

doubtless a remarkably good one that wins 

an appreciative reception, but your real test 

is not then; it comes in your everyday conver- 
sation. 

The technicalities of speech give you no 
trouble. It goes without saying that you have 
little difficulty with pronunciation, and that 
you are tactful about local variations. 

As to your diction, you know that for clar- 
ity and distinctness of tone there must be no 
suggestion of the proverbial hot potato. You 
also know how to control the pitch of your 
voice, modulating it, and perhaps reaching the 
fine point of “dulcet.” 

All of these qualities are extremely impor- 
tant, yet even more vital to your conversation 
is your manner of speaking. It is the way you 
talk that wins you favor. 

Your voice will have animation, and show a 
judicious use of rising inflection. It will possess 
a rich tone (bespeaking well of your profes- 
sion), and a downright human quality, so that 
you really sound interested. 

Moreover, you will use your voice solo, with- 
out accompanying gestures and never with 
grimaces. Mobile features may well be a con- 
versational asset but let your expression reflect, 
not caricature, what you say. 

Your echo should carry back to you a speak- 
ing voice that is clear, distinct, and lively; and 
people you meet should recognize in you an 
interesting and a personable conversationalist. 





















LET us disregard for 
the moment superfi- 
cialities, surface qual- 
ities, and possessions. 
Now, do people actu- 
ally like you? Do 
they find in you that 
elusive quality most 
inadequately called charm? Confidently you 
can answer yes, for charm can be cultivated. 
The process isn’t painful, like dieting. On the 
contrary, it is pleasant—for you and for every- 
one else. It isn’t expensive. Rather, it is abso- 
lutely free, and pays a dividend on investment. 

Even if you failed to get high marks in 
chemistry, you probably remember that “for 
every action there is a reaction.” Every move, 
then, that you make, every word that you 
speak, has a definite effect on some sedate trus- 
tee, some tea-drinking mother, or some saucer- 
eyed child. 

Captivate your pupils so that you will have 
their friendship as well as their respect. In this 
effort, a smile and a nod will carry you along 
faster than a whole month’s association in the 
classroom. Charm will take you over the long- 
est, hardest way by the simplest, easiest route. 

Cultivate charm so that the community will 
like you as well as they appreciate your value 
as a teacher; for above and beyond this ability, 
you want to hear, and it should be said, “She 
is a wonderful person!” 

Lend an aura of radiance to your personal- 


ity, and never let it be said that you were the 
light that failed. 
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A Unit on 
the Public Schools 


(Continued from page 63) 


c) Instruction. 
(1) Teachers (training, du- 
ties, qualifications, salaries), 
(2) Subjects. 
(3) Books (how supplied). 
3. Colleges and universities. 
a) Support. 
(1) Congressional funds. 
(2) State funds. 
(3) Endowments. 
5b) Control. 
Board of trustees or regents 
(how chosen, duties, etc.). 
c) Instruction. 
(1) Faculty (how selected, 
qualifications, duties,  sal- 
aries). 
(2) Subjects taught. 
(3) Classroom procedure. 
d) Students. 
(1) Requirements for en- 
trance. 
(2) Choice of courses. 
(3) Certificates, degrees. 
e) Need of higher education. 
(1) For greater intellectual 
development. 
(2) For specialized train- 
ing. 
f) Types of colleges. 
H. Compulsory education. 
1. Why necessary. 
2. Age limits for compulsory 
education. 
I, Aims of education. 
1. To develop the individual to 
his highest capacity. 
2. To give each child the train- 
ing most suitable for him. 
3. To develop the child physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, and 
socially. 
4. To fit the learner to be a co- 
operating member of society and 
to work for the common good. 
§. To fit the learner to perform 
his duties in a democracy. 
6. To fit each one to live a 
happy, normal life. 
J. History of your school 
schools) . 
1. First schools. 
a) Where located. 
b) When established. 
c) The first teacher. 
d) Some of first pupils. 
e) Books and equipment. 
f) Daiiy program. 
2. Present schools. 
4) When built. 
b) Cost of buildings. 
c) Teaching staff. 
d) Cost of operating. 
e) Courses of study. 
f) How managed. 
VI. Expected outcomes. 
A. An understanding of the aims 
of our public schools. 
B. A knowledge of the growth of 
our schools from colonial times up 
to date. 
C. A knowledge of the contrasts 
between colonial schools and schools 
of today. 
D. An appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities offered by our present 
schools. 
E. An increased understanding of 
how schools are supported and con- 
trolled, 
F. An understanding of why a de- 
mocracy must educate its youth. 


(or 
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GET THIS BEAUTIFUL, INSPIRING 


EMBLEM OF LIBERTY 


Withoitt CoA Ue four School 






Yes, that’s just what we mean. 
to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent posses- 
sion this large, beautiful and pattiotic Emblem of Liberty, with its 
12 splendid interchangeable pictures of Famous American Patriots 
and its 5 lustrous flags, each of a different design, adopted at var- 





George Washington 


Father of his country 





Statesman 
and Diplomat 





Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





Betsy Ross 


Made first flag 





Patrick Heary 


Liberty or Death 





John Paul Jones 


First great naval hero 





Francis Scott Key 
Star-Spangled Banner 





James Monroe 


Monroe Doctrine 





By our simple plan, without 


ious dates in American History. 





triotism and American ideals. 
Abraham Lincoln 


Kept us united 


and the striking American Jack—flags 















incLupes 5 Historic 
AMERICAN FLAGS 











Ney 


Thomas Jefferson 


Declaration 
of Independence 





Examples of What 

Hundreds of Teachers 
Are Saying: 

Your Embiem is as sone. 

ou described it. it 


ef your grand offer. My 
pente are much elated over 
their 


EULAH HERNE, 
Gowanda, N.Y. 
We received our Liberty Em- 
biem and we are proud of it. 
The children had very little 
trouble selling the gx. I 
certainly think the Emblem 
is worth much more than 
the little trouble it takes to 
earn one. ONIE BEATY, 
seorge West, Texas. 


The pupils are very much 
thrilled and we are indeed 


* every 

teacher would get one for 

her class-room. 

VIRGINIA ANZALONE 
Independence, La. 











Read How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 138 Emblematic Pins 
each showing Old Glory in striking national colors. These YY: are beau- 
ties—an entirely new design—-and at only ten cents each are quickly 
sold by the pupils to their parents, friends, etc., who are not only glad 
to help the pupils but also to procure a pin showing Old Glory. When 
all the pins have m sold, send the s to us and we will im- 
mediately forward, all charges prepaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem of 
Liberty; consisting of 5 historic flags, eagle, shield, 12 Patriots’ pic- 
tures, etc., just as described, including a 64-page American Flag book 
for pupil selling the most pins (2 books in case of tie). 

The people in your community will become as interested in this school 
enterprise as the pupils and will gladly buy the pins, not only because of 
the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking, but also because 
of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia 

No American School can afford to be without this beautiful Emblem, 
now that it may be secured without cost to the school. No child who 
learns to love and appreciate this Emblem of Liberty will ever be any- 
thing but a true American citizen, and the teacher who brings this pow- 
erful influence for American Patriotism into his or her school deserves the 
thanks of the entire community. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—NO RISK 
Tell your pupils today about this sy offer. They will all want this 
beautiful Emblem in their school. Don’t let them miss the thrill that has 
come to thousands of pupils all over the nation. SEND NO MONEY, 
Just fill out and mail us the coupon today and we will immediately send 
the pins prepaid. 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT ‘36a. 
The Davis Bros. Co. indiana 


Every school in America should hang on 
its walls this inspiring Emblem of Liberty— 
emblematic of American liberty, justice and an 
freedom. Every child should be taught to realize, more than ever before, the significance of 
all that this glorious Emblem symbolizes. 


Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of American Patriotism can find in the presence 
of this beautiful Emblem of Liberty the inspiration for dozens of lessons in American Pa- 
In addition to Old Glory, it affords your pupils the excep- 
tional opportunity to have in their school the historic Betsy Ross Flag, the famous Star- 
Spangled Banner and two American Marine flags, the handsome American Yacht Ensign 






cost 


which have never been offered before in one collec- 
tion; together with the pictures of 12 Famous Ameri- 
can Patriots who not only helped to make America 
the greatest Nation on earth, but whose lives inspire 
every American boy and girl. 





Here is What One Teacher Says: 


I find no words adequate to prarese our pleasure 
with the beautiful Embiem of Liberty. It is all you 
describe and more is such a grand way of 
reaching the hearts of all the children. it should 
be in every school. It is so beautifal, so inspiring. 


MARY EMPSON, Kewanee, !!!. 














rd 


Gen. John Pershing 
World War Hero 


5 





Adm. George Dewey 
Hero of Manila Bay 


EMBLEM IS 
4 FEET HIGH 


This beautiful Emblem of Liberty. is 
4 feet high and consists of a handsome 
wood shield in brilliant national colors, 
with rich gilt border and edges. Sur- 
mounting shield is the fighting American 
eagle, in relief, completely finished in 
gilt. The five beautiful flags with gilt 
spearheads are arranged in semicircle 
projecting from top of shield with Old 
Glory in center, Star-Spangled Banner 
and American Yacht Ensign on one side, 
and Betsy Ross Flag and American Jack 
on the other. To complete the artistic 
effect, there hangs from each side a bril- 
liant red, white and blue girdle ending 
in a tassel. It is impossible to convey an idea 
by this illustration of the brilliant and strik- 
ing colors of this Emblem. It must be seen 
to be appreciated. 


12 INTERCHANGEABLE PICTURES 

The remarkable and unique feature of the Emblem of Lib- 
erty is the special device behind the shield by which in a 
moment’s time you may remove the picture of George 
Washington and display any one of the eleven other Ameri- 
can Patriots shown, all of which are included with the 
Emblem. These splendid pictures are all accompanied by 
biographical sketches, affording 12 separate object lessons 
in American history and Patriotism. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY—SEND NO MONEY 


epateeateastieestenaninaientinatiaetinaed 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT 
| The Davis Bros. Co. 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me postpaid by return mail the Old Glory pins 
to be sold by my pupils at ten cents each, the proceeds to be 
sent to you, for which our school is to receive the beautiful 
4 tt. Emblem of Liberty, consisting of the five beautiful his- 
toric flags, eagle, shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., just as 
described, includ a 64-page American Flag Book for pupil 
selling the most pins (2 books in case of tie). All shipping 
charges prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





116 Main Street 
Greenfield, Indiana | 
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Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director, Music Department, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


DO YOU wish tor advice and suggestions that will assist you 


music? If so, write to Mr. 


Morgan, 


in care of 


in teachin 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


I wish that you would recommend a good 
make of pitch pipe, and tell me where 
it may be purchased. 


Any: one of the following should be 
entirely satisfactory: Chromatic Pitch 
Pipe (harmonica style); Master Key 
Chromatic Pitch Pipe; Congdon Pitch 
Pipe. I think these may be purchased 
at almost any general music store, or 
ordered from a music supply house. 

The price of these pitch pipes ranges 
from $.65 to $1.25. 


¢ 


What should be the compass of songs for 
the kindergarten and each of the six 
grades? 


The following indicates the voice 


range for each group. 


Ist Grade 2nd Grade 


Kindergarten 





3rd Grade 4th Grade 5th Grade 6th Grade 





—- = 


bo 


Singing with light voices within the 
proper range has much to do with the 
children’s voice development and also 
with the effectiveness of their singing. 


e 


Please offer suggestions for teaching the 
syllable fi and other sharp chromatic 
tones. 


Have the children use their books 
and teach by rote a song containing a 
sharp sign before the syllable fa. The 
sharp will no doubt attract attention 
and necessary explanation should be 
offered. 

Often, due to the natural flow of 
the melody, pupils will unconsciously 
sing the correct tone of fi, but call the 
syllable fa. Lead them to discover that 


66 


a sharp before a note represents a tone 
one-half step higher, and that, as a re- 
sult, the syllable is changed—do be- 
comes @i;*¥e becomes ri; fa becomes fi; 
so becomes si; and la becomes /i. 

Another method is for the teacher 
to sing by the syllable “loo” upper do, 
ti, la, so in the key of E flat. The class 
responds by singing syllable names. 
The teacher sings so, so, so by “loo,” to 
establish the pitch of so, The children 
respond by syllables. The teacher 
then sings so, fi, so by “loo.” The 
children will perhaps respond with so, 
fa, so or do, ti, do. If they sing the 
latter, tell them that the progression 
sounds like do, ¢i, do, but remind them 
that the first and third tones were so. 
Sing again and clarify, making sure to 
compare the progression with do, ti, do. 
(Never allow the syllables to be spoken 
in response to your singing.) 

Similar procedures should be used in 
presenting the remaining sharp chro- 
matics. For further suggestions, see 
the teacher’s manual of the various 
school music series. 


° 


I should like to organize an orchestra in 
my school. Please suggest an easy orches- 
tra collection for our use. 


I am sure any of the following col- 
lections would be suitable: 

Easiest Orchestra Collection, com- 
piled and orchestrated by Rob Roy 
Peery (Theodore Presser Co., 1712 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia; each play- 
ers book, $.35; piano accompaniment 
or conductor's book, 5.65; piano ac- 
companiment, four hands, $1.00). 

Melody and Harmony Album, com- 
piled and arranged by Rosario Bourdon 
(Emil Ascher, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York; each player's book, $.35; 
piano accompaniment or conductor's 
book, $.65). 

Rubank Beginners Orchestra Folio, 
by E. De Lamater (Rubank, Inc., 736 
S. Campbell Ave., Chicago; each play- 
er's book, $.40; piano book, $.75). 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 





= THIS column Miss Todd will assist 
a pcecome. Send your questions to 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ou each month with your 
iss Jessie Todd, in care of 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial oy Dansville, N.Y. If 


am wish a reply by mail, lo 


d envelope. 





How can I teach primary children to draw 
bare trees? The ones my children draw 
look like stumps with pins in them. 


I have tried the following method. 
Begin at the bottom of the tree. Draw 
up the trunk and out to the very end 
of one branch. Make the line thinner 
and thinner as it gets nearer the end of 
the branch. Begin the next line at the 
very bottom of the trunk. Go up the 
trunk and out to the end of another 
branch. Do this until you have five or 
six branches, 

Now, beginning at the bottom of the 
tree, let the crayon go lightly over the 
trunk and halfway over a branch and 
then let it slide off the branch to make 
a smaller one. Do this over and over 
until you have many small branches 
and twigs growing out of them. 


* 


Please suggest a definite outline for art 
work for November. I am a teacher in 
the third and fourth grades. 


Since you specify that you wish 
very definite help I am making a de- 
tailed outline. 

First week in November: 

Using colored crayons and 12” x 
18” paper, let the children draw origi- 
nal pictures. Emphasize these points. 

1. Draw something large in each 
picture, 

2. Press hard on some parts of the 
pictures so that the red is a real red, the 
blue a rich blue, and so on. 

3. Choose some dark colors and some 
light. 

After two twenty-five minute pe- 
riods on these pictures, pin up the 
finished ones. Have children evaluate 
the results. Then some children will 
wish to begin over. At the end of the 
week, have an exhibit in the hall. Put 
up as many pictures as possible, 
Second week in November: 

Choose something you know how to 
draw yourself—a Pilgrim’s log home, 
or a turkey. Draw it on the black- 


board. Let the children draw it at 
their seats. Then give them a new 
paper and say, “If anyone wishes to 


draw a picture with this in it, go ahead. 
Others may draw what they wish.” 


In this way you are encouraging those 
who need definite help. You are at 
the same time setting free the children 
with creative ability. 

By giving extra attention to the 
children who were discouraged during 
the first week you can help them have 
something in the exhibit this time. For 
example, if a child is drawing a log 
house, show him how some black lines 
on the brown logs will give accent to 
his picture. If there are no trees or 
too few trees, suggest that he add 
some to his picture. 

Third week in November: 

Let the children model in clay what- 
ever they wish. They can paint clay 
objects when they are dry. 

Fourth week in November: 

The children can model a duck, a 
rabbit, and so on, by pulling parts out 
of a lump, after the teacher has dem- 
onstrated this. 


e 


I have been requested to give a free. 
expression lesson in art. Can you tell me 
how to go about it? 


I will describe such a lesson by tak- 
ing as a topic, “What I saw on my 
way to school.” 

One child volunteers, “I saw many 
children carrying lunch boxes.” 

“I came the back way. All I saw 
was some trees,” says another. 

“Let us write some of the subjects 
on the blackboard,” suggests the teach- 
er. “Now let us all think hard and 
draw something we saw. 

The pictures are put up, and are 
evaluated by the children. They praise 
one picture because the automobile is 
well drawn. They criticize another 
because it is too empty. 

The teacher praises the work of 
some who receive no good words from 
their classmates. She remarks, “John 
has drawn a very good store. Perhaps 
he could add some lampposts or a dog. 

“Yes,” says John. “T can do better.” 

The teacher says, “I believe you 
would like Mary’s picture better if 
she would press harder with some of 
her crayons. Everything is too pale.” 

Thus the lesson is dev eloped. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 


covered in “Your Counselor Service,” 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


or questions relating to 
If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome Tieeme in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, N.Y. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I should like to have you recommend a 
workbook that could be used in science 
classes in the primary grades. 


I do not know of a science workbook 
for these grades. I can see little if any 
use for workbooks in science on the 
primary level. Granted that science 
at this level should create interest in 
the environment, answer questions, in- 
itiate a scientific attitude, and broaden 
interests, there is little use for the ac- 
tivities found in most workbooks. Fill- 
ing in blanks, studying diagrams, and 
so on, do not contribute much toward 
attaining these objectives. 

Science on the primary level should 
stimulate pupils to bring to school 
materials which they have found and 
in which they are interested. It should 
make them eager to observe all sorts of 
natural materials and phenomena. The 
science period should be a source of in- 
formation that will be useful in an- 
swering a child’s questions. It should 
introduce pupils to cause-and-effect re- 
lationships, give them many firsthand 


New York, N.Y. 


experiences, introduce them to the 
experimental method, and show how 
reading can help answer questions. 


* 


Is the subject of soil conservation too 
difficult for sixth-grade pupils to under- 
stand? 


In certain sections of the United 
States the concept of soil conservation 
may be one of the easiest for children 
to understand, because soil conserva- 
tion materially influences their exist- 
ence. It is not difficult to begin at the 
sixth-grade level under any circum- 
stances. The greater the number of 
visual materials (movies, and so on) 
children can use and the more real their 
experiences are, the more thorough their 
learning is likely to be. 

It would be too difficult for sixth- 
grade children to go into a detailed 
analysis of the problem. They can, 
however, come to realize something of 
its significance, and of its relationship 
to other conservation problems. 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I wish to start a unit on the Pilgrims in 
my third and fourth grades. Could you 
list some books for children? 


Two excellent books which your 
pupils can read are Pilgrim Stories and 
Plays, by Margaret B. Pumphrey (Rand 
McNally, Chicago; $.75) and Mary of 
Plymouth, by James Otis (American 
Book Co., New York; $.60). I believe 
your pupils would enjoy some of the 
other books by Otis, describing Ameri- 
can colonial life. [See the bibliography 
on page 50 of this issue for details. ] 


* 
How can I make geography more inter- 


esting to seventh-grade pupils? At pres- 
ent the class is studying South America. 


South America is a particularly good 
subject at this time. Suppose you start 
by discussing the Good Neighbor 
Policy. Find out what it is and what 
‘tt means. Refer to recent copies of 
magazines such as Newsweek or Time, 
and Reader’s Digest. You can learn of 
other articles on the same subject by 
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consulting the Reader’s Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature. The librarian will 
help you. 

The Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th St., New York, publishes 
the Pan American News, a biweekly 
current-event organ, and also inexpen- 
sive pamphlets dealing with Latin 
America and inter-American relations. 

Answers to specific questions on the 


‘subject that cannot be found elsewhere 


may be had by writing to the Pan 
American Union at Washington, D.C. 

“New World Neighbors Series,” a 
new group of social-studies readers 
dealing with South American coun- 
tries, has been published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. [See “The New 
Books” on page 8 of this issue. ] 

Use your geography text as a refer- 
ence book at all times. 

Map making and map study will be 
enjoyable. Pupils can also make re- 
ports on the principal industries of 
various countries, A study of South 
American Indians might be included. 








We apologize 


to our mailman... 





( Hundreds of Home Economists have requested copies of ) 


Canco's new booklet, ‘“‘Help Make America Strong.” 


“E penry WE OUGHT to apologize to 
our shipping room, too, because 
they’ve had to mail out over 100,000 
copies of this new booklet. 


Have you heard about it? 


“Help Make America Strong” was 
designed to be helpful in any of your 
courses which tie in with the Na- 
tional Program on Nutrition. Here, 
just to give you an idea, are some of 
the topics it covers: 


. . interpretation of government- 
approved diet as outlined at the 
National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense... 


. . a simple explanation of basic 
nutritional facts... 


....a clear discussion of what the 
major vitamins and minerals do for 
you, and lists of foods from which 











HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


you'll get each one... 


. . sample, economical, well-bal- 
anced menus... 
.... and many more informative 
subjects! Your copies of ‘Help Make 
America Strong” are free. If you 
will fill out the coupon, we'll see 
that they are sent to you in jig time. 





1-11-41 


Please enter my order for...... copies of ‘Help Make 
America Strong.” 


eee eee eee ee ee 
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ISLANDS THAT LIKE 
TO BE VISITED 
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In the years that have gone, a never-ending stream 
of American visitors went year by year to Great 
Britain and Ireland; how many of them must be 
longing for the time when they will do so again! 
Even in these days of war, however, American visi- 
tors of distinction on exploratory pilgrimages, have 
not been lacking and although you may not be able 
at the moment to visit these islands the day will 
surely return when the American tourist can and 
will be welcomed as in the past. To the thrill of 
visiting places time-hallowed before Columbus, 
will be added the knowledge that they will be still 
more hallowed as the final outposts of Civilisation 
which withstood the onslaught of the Barbarian. 


So, when lights gleam again in hearts and hearths 
and homes—as they burn still in the spirit—of the 
Old World, these little sea-girt isles will once again 
open arms of welcome to their kith and kin from 
the New World who stood by them in their struggle 
for liberty and democracy. 


Meantime, the British and Irish Railways continue 
to maintain their contact with their American 
friends through the General Traffic Manager in 
New York, C. M. Turner. 


Associated 
Iueorporated 


C. M. TURNER, General Traffic Manager 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, (16 West 49th Street) New York, N.Y. 





¥ 


BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 
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DELIA E. KIBBE 





= Your Reading Problems 


~* Supervisor of Element Schools, 
ea er State Department of Public Instruction. 
‘yt Madison, Wisconsin 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? Ifso, send your problems to 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


ditorial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will encl a stamped, ad d envelope. 





I should like to have you list for me the 
objectives of teaching reading in the mod- 
ern school program. 


The book, Reading in General Edu- 
cation (American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; $2.50), lists 
as desirable objectives the ability to 
locate materials; to select data bearing 
on a problem; to employ fact-getting 
techniques; to understand what is 
read; to evaluate, organize, remember, 
and apply what is read; to read for ap- 
preciation; to read orally; and to adapt 
reading skills to different situations. 


* 


Please tell me what I can do to help one 
of my pupils to overcome the habit of lip 
reading. 


Give this pupil very easy and in- 
tensely interesting material with a 
motive for quick reading, and the lip- 
reading habit will no doubt be cor- 
rected naturally in a short time. Make 
a game of rapid reading, giving printed 
directions for things to be done or 


made as quickly as possible This com. 
bines rate and comprehension, and, if 
the material is very easy, the child lets 
his eyes do the work and drops the lip- 
reading habit. 

Some teachers ask the child to play 
he is locking his lips or to put his 
tongue between his teeth, but these 
devices detract from the thought of 
the reading material, and I think them 
objectionable. 


e 


Why do many primary teachers select 
books with large print for their pupils in 
beginning reading? 


It is to save the eyestrain caused by 
trying to focus on small print. E. A. 
Betts has found that many first-grade 
children have not acquired complete 
muscular adjustment of the two eyes, 
and consequently that concentration 
on small print may result in tension. 
Many teachers use large type for read- 
ing charts, or use a projector to en- 
large ordinary print on the wall. 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE ti regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
phy etn te Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Which of the following forms do you ap- 
prove in multiplication? 


158 158 

210 210 

000 1580 
158 316 
se 33180 
33180 


The temporary use of the first form 
as a means of rationalizing the zero 
difficulty is justifiable. However, the 
second form, which may be regarded 
as a short cut based on the first, is 
generally favored. 


* 
Please tell me how to find out whether 


my seventh-grade pupils are solving 
arithmetic problems satisfactorily. 


Assuming that you have verbal 
problems in mind, and not numerical 
examples, I suggest that you administer 
the advanced arithmetic-problem test 
in the New Stanford Achievement 


battery (World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y.). By comparing the average 
score of your class on this test with its 
seventh-grade norm, you can determine 
fairly accurately whether or not your 
pupils are “up to standard.” 


+ 


How important are the formulas that are 
used in eighth-grade arithmetic? How 
should they be taught? 


A formula such as that for comput- 
ing the area of a triangle is a generali- 
zation. It describes a procedure that 
will give the area of any particular 
triangle, no matter what its shape of 
size. Generalizations of this kind rank 
among the most important fruits of 
human experience. 

The technique of teaching a formula 
is the same as that for developing any 
general idea. One should begin with 
particular triangles, in this case, and 
discover that the base of any triangle 
multiplied by one half its altitude 
yields the number of units in the area. 
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New York 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School. 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 
be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Our school camera club wishes to buy an 
enlarger. What type would you recom- 
mend as being practical for our use? 


I would recommend an enlarger of 
the horizontal type, equipped to take 
all negative sizes up to 4” x 5”, It 
should be supplied with condensers as 
well as a diffusion system of illumina- 
tion, and have an anastigmatic lens 
with a speed not less than f. 4.5. Good 
enlargers meeting these specifications 
cost from sixty to one hundred twenty- 
five dollars. 


e 


Are there any reasons why an illustrated 
lecture would be more valuable than a 
motion picture with musical sound effects? 


An illustrated lecture is a combina- 
tion of visual and verbal experiences. 
Verbal explanations help the learner to 
interpret the pictures, and the pictures 
help him to interpret the words. Mo- 
tion pictures shown with musical sound 
effects lack the verbal interpretative 
advantages of the lecture. However, 





motion pictures accompanied by musi- 
cal sound effects are probably perfectly 
adapted to the portrayal of certain 
types of emotional experience. 


+ 


I should like to take pictures of clouds to 
use in a study of the atmosphere. How 
can I get good pictures? 


Use panchromatic film and a yellow 
or red filter. A longer-than-normal 
exposure is required when one uses a 
filter, so consult an exposure chart or 
meter to determine the correct dia- 
phragm opening and shutter speed. 


o 


Please tell me how high the stand should 
be on which classroom projection appara- 
tus is placed. 


The stand should be high enough for 
the lantern’s beam of light to be above 
the heads of the pupils and low enough 
to enable the operator to handle the 
projector easily. Three and one half 
to four feet is a usual height. 


Solving Your 
Language Problems =~ 


‘MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
enguage, epelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of E 
INSTR OR itorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 
areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


In my school we have no specified English 
textbook. Can you help me plan lan- 
guage lessons for my fourth grade? 


You have an opportunity to teach 
the best English lessons possible. 

In usage, deal with the errors that 
the pupils actually make. Lead your 
pupils to talk and write about events 
in their daily lives, books they read, 
and their activities in science and 
social-studies classes. | Conversation, 
discussion of plans and improvements 
to be made, storytelling, dramatiza- 
tion, explanations, directions, and real 
letters to send—of such should your 
expressional lessons consist. 

Whenever the pupils need to im- 
Prove, give them practice lessons in so 
doing. Plan early what skills from 
past years need review and which new 
ones you should introduce. In the be- 
ginning, you would probably do well 
to look through several of the best new 
English textbooks, note what is in- 
cluded for your grade, and then make 
up your own course of study. 
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Is manuscript writing recommended for 
beginning children? If so, when do you 
recommend changing to cursive? 


There are many reasons why manu- 
script writing is recommended for be- 
ginning children. 

Frank N. Freeman emphasizes the 
fact that the letters stand out as sep- 
arate units, that the unit of movement 
is shorter, and that there are no con- 
necting strokes to be made. Further- 
more, the child has less difficulty with 
reading and spelling since manuscript 
letters resemble print, which the child 
recognizes easily. Thus he avoids hav- 
ing to learn two letter forms at once. 

Other reasons why it is effective are: 
better writing results are usually ob- 
tained from the start; separate drill 
on strokes is not required; and, since 
the individual letters are separate, it is 
easier for children to detect and cor- 
rect their errors. 

A change to the cursive style is gen- 
erally favored, and it is agreed that this 
change should be made early. 

















You, too, might be agreeably sur- 
prised to discover how you can save 
by using the General Motors Instal- 
ment Plan. 

Why not find out for yourself? 
Send the coupon below for the 
GMAC Figuring Chart that gives 
you all car-financing details in dol- 
lars and cents. 

This simple Figuring Chart shows 
you exactly what you get for what 
you pay...enables you to figure your 
entire deal in advance in dollars 
and cents. 

Then you can compare various 


finance plans and what they offer. 

You'll find, for one thing, that the 
lower the financing cost the lower 
the monthly payments will be. And 
you'll find that this Plan includes 
the right kind of insurance protec- 
tion for your car. 

But see for yourself just where 
and how you can save! Send for 
your Figuring Chart today! 


Special Teacher’s Plan, For 
those who wish it, payments may 
be deferred during vacation. Ask 
your General Motors dealer, 


This plan is available only through dealers in Buick, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 
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Thanksgiving Day —-Remembrance Day 
For all the good that’s come our way 

For Flag—for Friends; for Freedom, too 
For help in all the things we do. 


* 
For Peace — For Love—throughout the Year 
Respect of those we hold most dear 
For Health; For Home; For Joy of Living; 
My friend, those things make up Thanksgiving. 


Need we be reminded how much we have to be thankful for? No! 
Every American has counted his blessings over and over again. So— 
with a table heaped high, and a song in our hearts, let us pause a 
moment with a prayer of thankfulness on our lips. 
a 

And now —just a last minute suggestign to make your day complete. 
Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. Be sure you have this family friend on 
hand always. Then if you are troubled with after-meal distress or 
headache; if you are physically fagged-out or you catch cold—there 
is friendly, helpful Alka-Seltzer—ready and able to give you relief 
and make you feel better. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. Get it from your 
druggist today. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Ind. vaokl 
Colonial Life in New England 


(Continued from page 24) 





N. Wrote compositions on each 
topic; made booklets of them. 

O. Planned menu of early settlers. 
P. Added words to vocabulary. 


3. Corn gathering. Farmer in- 
vited neighbors to come and 
help. 

4. Husking bees. All worked 
together; sang songs; told stories. 
There were contests and prizes. 
Bee was followed by a feast 
and games. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Gray Basic Readers (Scott Fores- 


§. Candle-dipping and apple- man). Book 3, pp. 135-140; 243. 
paring parties. English, Mildred: Wide Windows 
6. Toys. Boys whittled toys (Johnson). Pp. 188-196. 


from wood. Girls had rag dolls. 
IV. Things we did. 
A. Made a sand-table scene. 


Pennell, Mary E.; and Cusack, A. M.: 
Children’s Own Readers (Ginn). 
Book 2, pp. 86-91; Book 3, pp. 


B. Made a wall frieze of construc- 92-106. 

tion paper. Storm, Grace E.: Neighbors and 
C. Built a fireplace against a back- Helpers (Lyons & Carnahan). 
ground designed to simulate walls Pp. 217-248. 


of a log cabin. Story of the Mayflower and Story of 
D. Made andirons, warming pan, the Pilgrims, Nos. 43 and 21 in 
bellows, broom. The Instructor Literature Series 
E. Made a spinning wheel out of (Owen). 

an old chair and a bicycle wheel. Suzzallo, Henry; and others: Fact 
F. Constructed a cradle, using two and Story Readers (American Book 
boxes and a barrel hoop. Co.). Book 3, pp. 102-107. 

G. Made curtains. Tillinghast, Morton L.; and Colman, 
H. Made a patchwork quilt for a Edna M.: Colonial Life in America 
baby’s cradle. (Owen). Pp. 29-48; 59-128. 

I. Made a rag rug. Worthington, Josephine; and Frank, 
J. Made miniature colonial furni- Catherine M.: Our Clothing 
ture. (Owen). Pp. 17-34. 

K. Made Pilgrim costumes. ——Our Shelter (Owen). Pp. 35- 
L. Made hornbooks out of card- 48. 

board. 

M. Designed and sewed samplers. 


EptToriaL Note: A test to accompany 
this unit appears on page 29 


A Field and Four Friends 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Have you a minute to talk?” he 
said. “I'll tell you why I asked.” 

Nick led the way to a back room. 
The two boys sat down on empty 
orange crates. Ned explained how 
the travel idea had started, and how 
the group enjoyed the field. “We'd 
like you to come,” he told Nick. 
“What can you bring to work on?” 

There was an odd look on Nick’s 
face. He was quiet so long that 
Ned thought he didn’t want to join 
the group. Then Nick said, “Tl 
bring a leather belt I’m weaving.” 

“Could I visit your home?” asked 
Ned. “We want to get acquainted 
with children born in other lands.” 

“Come with me now,” said Nick. 

So Ned took his bag of oranges and 
went with Nick. From the doorway 
of a little shop a man spoke to Nick 
and Nick answered in strange words. 

“Do you speak Greek?” asked Ned. 

“Yes,” said Nick, “I go to Greek 
school three days a week, after Amer- 
ican school.” 

Then they were at Nick’s home. 
“ll show you something that just 
came from Greece,” said Nick very 
proudly. He led the way into the 
living room, and pointed to a picture 
on the mantel. “These are my uncle 
and my two cousins who live near 
Athens,” he said. 

Ned looked closely at the picture. 
He turned toward Nick, puzzled. 
“But they’re wearing skirts!” he said. 

Nick smiled. “It seems queer to 
you, I know. Those are native Greek 


costumes. The men wear them on 
special holidays. You needn’t think 
that my uncle and cousins are girlish 
because they wear those skirts. They 
are strong farmers. My cousin is 
wrestling champion of the valley.” 

Ned looked carefully at the queer 
pointed shoes with pom-poms on the 
toes, at the round caps, the soft 
white blouses, sleeveless jackets, and 
those full short white skirts. Then 
he looked again at the strong hardy 
men in them. It was true. They were 
fine big men. 

Just then Nick’s mother came in. 
Nick spoke to her in Greek, and 
pointed to Ned. His mother smiled, 
and said something to Nick. He ran 
off and came back with a green jar. 

“My mother says she is proud to 
have you visit,” he told Ned. “And 
she wants you to have a jar of Greek 
honey. It was made by the bees on 
one of the Greek mountains.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Ned smil- 
ing at Mrs. Laskas. “Ill have some 
honey on my toast in the morning. 
Don’t forget—be at the field after 
school tomorrow, Nick. Please bring 
that picture. I want the others to 
see how Greek men dress.” 

As he went home, Ned was re- 
membering the blackbird that wasn’t 
a bird, and those running feet. Why 
had Nick looked strange when Ned 
mentioned the field? And why had 
he been slow to say that he would 
join the group? 

(Continued in the January : sue) 
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ing that active, stylish 
footwear. There’s a 
Foot Rest Shod&for every woman. Free 
style folder and list of dealers. The 
Krippendorf-Dittmann Co., 310 East 
Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


] FOUR-SPOT COMFORT 
A— Heel Cushion absorbs the shocks. 
B—New Rolled Insole aids balance. 
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your step light and buoyant. 
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Living in Fairyland 


(Continued from page 45) 


ALLEN—Is it alive? 

jaNtE—No, Allen, it is a machine 
that carries people in the air. 

pRISCILLA—Everything here is just 
like fairyland. I can hardly believe 
my eyes and ears. 

t™ (showing a toy airplane)— 
Real airplanes look like this, only they 
are much larger. Some airplanes 
carry mail. A letter can go across 
this country in a few hours. 

ALLEN—I wonder what my father 
would think of that. 

PRISCILLA—May I have a drink of 
water, please, Janie? 

yaNte—Surely. Tim, run out to 
the kitchen and get a glass of water 
for Priscilla. 

ALLEN—TI'll help you. I can draw 
the water up out of the well. 

TiM—Draw the water up out of 
the well! Come on. I'll show you 
how we get water around here. (The 
boys go into the kitchen.) 

PRISCILLA—-What does he mean? 

jaNnieE—It will be a surprise. 

ALLEN (calling from kitchen) — 
Priscilla! Come here quick! 

PRISCILLA—-What’s the matter? 

(Girls go to the kitchen door.) 

ALLEN (0ff stage)—Just see the 
water come out! All I have to do is 
turn this handle. 

FLEETFOOT—Then waterfall comes 
out. 

PRISCILLA—Isn’t it wonderful? 

(The boys hand a glass of water to 
each girl. They drink, and return the 
glasses to Tim who takes them to the 
kitchen, All return to the center of 
the living room. Telephone rings.) 

jJaNtieE—Pardon me, please, while I 
answer the telephone. Hello. Yes. 
No, we're not. Is it good? What 
station? Thanks, we'll tune in too. 
Good-by. 

PRISCILLA—Is that more magic? 

JANIE—This is a telephone. I was 
talking to Mary Simons. She lives 
about two miles from here. 


ALLEN—Two miles! And could 
you hear her? 

jJaNre—Yes, we talk quite often. 

PRISCILLA—I'd want to talk quite 
often, too, if I had a magic telephone. 

JANIE—Mary said to tune in on 
the radio. Some third- and fourth- 
grade girls and boys are singing over 
station 

TIM—Let’s listen to them. 

PRISCILLA—Where are they? 

JANIE—Some place hundreds of 
miles from here. 

FLEETFOOT—Too far! Can’t go! 

JANtE—We don’t have to go there. 
This radio brings their voices to us. 

PRISCILLA—How magic everything 
is! I never dreamed there could be 
such a wonderful fairyland as this. 

ALLEN—I think I'll believe almost 
anything is possible now. 

tT1M—Here’s the station. 

RADIO ANNOUNCER (concealed in 
radio)—You are listening to station 
. The third- and fourth-grade 
girls and boys will sing . 

(Here the teacher may supply ber 
own program of music to fit her 
group of children.) 

(As the last song is being sung, 
Priscilla, Allen, and Fleetfoot steal 
across the stage; Janie and Tim re- 
turn to sleeping positions, After a 
while Mother comes in.) 

MOTHER—Janie! Tim! It is time 
to wake up. 

jJanie—Oh, Mother. I just had 
the strangest dream. It was all about 
fairyland. 

tm™m—So did I. I guess you're 
right, Mother. We really do live in a 
magic fairyland. 

MOTHER—That’s very true, Tim. 
Well, now it is time to get ready for 
the Thanksgiving party, so why don’t 
you go upstairs and use some of our 
magic soapsuds? 


Note: Helen G. Hall, the author of 
this play, is a teacher of Grade Two in 
Cumberland School, Whitefish Bay, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 














Drawing the American Home 


(Continued from page 32) 


advantage in attacking Indians should 
they storm the front of the house. 

Common in New England and 
New Jersey was the gambrel roof 
with middle chimney. The lower 
part of the roof is steeper than the 
upper part. 

It is in the South that one notes 
marked differences of architectural 
design. These differences were due 
to the geographical contrast between 
New England and the South. Many 
Southerners built brick homes, while 
Northerners usually built houses of 
wood. In the South there was no 
great necessity for conserving heat. 
Chimneys, therefore, were built in 
the outer walls. The Southern family 
spent a great deal of time out of 
doors, and so the large portico was a 
necessary part of their home. 

As a sort of résumé, pupils will like 
to draw Washington’s Mount Ver- 
non home. With its hip roof, cupola, 
dormers, shutters, and portico, it in- 
corporates most of the features stud- 
ied in drawing the American home. 
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In succeeding lessons pupils might 
be assigned the making of “A New 
England Street Scene,” “A Southern 
Plantation Lawn Party,” “Rip Van 
Winkle’s Village,” and similar topics. 

After drawing types of early 
American homes and examining pic- 
tures of Paul Revere’s shop; Arling- 
ton, Lee’s home; Monticello, home of 
Jefferson; Old North Church; and 
some of the restorations at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, the pupils will have a 
fuller appreciation of the people and 
the events belonging to the past. 

In literature, the settings for 
Paul Revere’s ride and Dame Van 
Winkle’s ranting may be more mean- 
ingful after a study of the homes of 
these characters. Longfellow’s home, 
Craigie House, may be an inspiration 
today to children as it was genera- 
tions ago when the Children’s Poet 
lived there. 

By actually drawing the architec- 
tural features, the child has a con- 
crete example of the meaning of such 
words as overhang and gambrel roof. 








You Still Have Time 
To Send In Your 


Unit of Work 


on Rayon 


And Win One 
of These Prizes 











$100.00 Cash 


FIRST PRIZE 
Also 6 Longines Wittnaver Watches 
Retailing at $45.00 Each or More 


The Rules of this Contest are easy. Whether you 
teach Primary, Middle or Upper Grades, you will 
find that your children will be fascinated by a Unit 
of Work on Rayon, and the story of the process of 
making Rayon. This story is one of ingenuity and 
imagination. It offers innumerable correlations. 


FOLLOW THIS FORMAT 


Follow the general form used in the Illustrated 
Units of Work which appear in the INSTRUCTOR 
each month. Start it now. Establish your ob- 
jectives at once. Outline your approaches and de- 
velop the Unit step by step. Compile your Bib- 
liography and get your class, or even your entite 
school, to participate. 


SEND FOR SOURCE MATERIAL 


You will need some source material to work with, 
and you will find that the American Viscose Cor- 
poration offers you a wide variety of authentic ed- 
ucational helps, consisting of y= inthe raw, 
swatches of the finished product, iilustrated book- 
lets, and teaching easels. Select the material you 
need, as described herewith, fill out the coupon 
below, enter the Contest and win the $100.00 Cash 
Prize or one of the lovely 6 Longines Wittnauer 
Wrist Watches, the retail price of which is at least 
$45.00 each. 


PRIZES AWARDED DECEMBER 20th 
The Contest closes November 30th 
and the prizes will be awarded December 20th to the 
7 winning teachers for the best Units of Work on 


Saree pecoeniee. The judges will be the editors of 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


The Units of Work submitted by teachers will not be 
returned. The American Viscose Corporation reserves 
the publication rights to all material and will become 
the owner of all manuscripts submitted in this con- 
test. 


FREE HELPS—tThere is nothing you need buy to 
enter this Contest. When we receive your Unit of 
Work on Rayon, the money you have sent us for 
source material will be refunded. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me the following Educational Helps checked below. 


Money Order enclosed. 
on Rayon. 


( 1. Educational Kit, with one copy of 
“Home Economics and Rayon”. 50¢ 


0 2. “What Is Rayon?”___ FREE 


(0 3. “Rayon from Forest to Fashion,” 
with as many Student Booklets as 





Currency, Check or 
Your money will be refunded when we receive your Unit of Work 


(1) 4. “Important Facts About Spun 
| PEE 


( 5. “Important Facts About Rayon”... FREE 


you require meaninaats 15¢ (0 Combination Offer 1 and 3 $1.00 
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_ Portrait 
of a 


«HERO 


' EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 

He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 


In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 


> => 


For more than 50 years, Lysol has 

enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 
e Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
I.-1141, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of Lysol. 








Copr., 1941, by Leha & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 














The Unhappy Prince 


(Continued from page 44) 


QUEEN—There, Prince! Don’t cry. 
(Singing Children enter at right.) 

FiRsT CHILD—We think the Prince 
would smile if we sang (An- 
nouces the name of a song which is 
familiar to the children. They sing.) 

(Prince interrupts end of song with 
a loud sob.) 

kING—Guards, take them away! 
He’s crying harder. 

(Guards take the children out. 
Pages follow, and return with Story- 
teller. Guards return, Storyteller 
stands before King.) 

KING—Who are you? 

STORYTELLER—I am just a story- 
teller, Your Majesty. (Address the 
Prince.) Do you know the story of 
the Gingerbread Boy? Look! He’s 
coming now. 

(Enter Gingerbread Boy.) 

STORY TELLER—Once there was an 
old man and an old woman who lived 
alone in a little old house. One day 
the old woman made a little Ginger- 
bread Boy. (As much of the story 
may be told as is wanted.) 

(Prince interrupts story with a 
loud sob.) 

KING—Guards, take him to jail. 

QUEEN—No, no, King! Just send 
him back to his storybook. 

KING—No! To jail! 

QUEEN—Please! 

KING (hesitates) —Well, all right. 

(This dialogue between the Queen 
and the King is repeated after each 
unsuccessful attempt to make the 
Prince laugh. Then Guards escort 
the character off stage.) 

QUEEN—Storyteller, can you bring 
in anyone else? 

STORYTELLER—Yes, Your Majesty. 
(Calls.) Come, Kit and Kat! 

(Enter the Dutch Twins.) 

STORYTELLER—Across the ocean 
in Holland live the Dutch Twins, 
Kit and Kat. (They curtsy to Prince.) 
One morning their grandfather prom- 
ised to take them with him to de- 
liver the milk. 

(Prince sobs loudly and hides bis 
face in a handkerchief.) 
QUEEN—Storyteller, 

cam you bring in? 

STORYTELLER—Henny Penny came 
along with me. [I'll call her. (Calls 
Henny Penny, who enters.) Prince, 
did you ever see the hen who thought 
the sky was falling? 

PRINCE (cries loudly)—I don’t like 
chickens! (Buries his face in bis 
handkerchief.) 

KING—Who’'s next, Storyteller? 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD (en/ers on 
tiptoe )—May I please come in? 

STORYTELLER—Yes, Little Red 
Ridinghood. Tell the Prince your 
story. 

(Little Red Ridinghood tells a bit 
of her story. The Prince interrupts 
with a loud sob.) 

QUEEN—Do you know Hansel and 
Gretel? 

STORYTELLER—Yes. They're here 
too. (Calls.) Come, Hansel and 
Gretel! (Enter Hansel and Gretel.) 
Perhaps if you would dance for the 
Prince, he would smile. 

(Hansel and Gretel do part of a 
dance, singing. The Prince sobs 
loudly as they pause.) 

KING—Storyteller, you have just 
one more chance. 


whom else 


(A commotion is heard off stage. 
Peter Rabbit bursts in.) 

PETER RABBIT—Storyteller! Please 
save me from Mr. MacGregor! 

STORYTELLER—Perhaps you would 
like to tell the Prince what you were 
doing in Mr. MacGregor’s garden. 

PETER RABBIT (hangs his bead)—I 
was eating his cabbages. 

STORYTELLER—What happened to 
your nice new jacket? 

PETER RABBIT—I tore it going un- 
der a fence. 

PRINCE—Poor Peter Rabbit! He’s 
torn his coat. Boohoo-hoo! 

(Guards take Peter Rabbit and 
Storyteller off stage. Pages follow, 
and return and bow to King.) 

PAGES—Your Majesty, there are 
some children here who would like to 
dance for the Prince. 

KING—Show them in. 

(Pages bring in Dancing Children. 
Children bow to Prince.) 

KING—What is the name of your 
dance? 

First CHILD—Our dance is called 

(Any folk dance or child's 
singing game may be used.) 

(They dance. As they finish, the 
Prince weeps.) 

KING—Guards, send them back to 
their mothers. 

(Guards escort Dancing Children 
out and return.) 

KING—It is getting late now. Per- 
haps we had better wait until to- 
morrow afternoon to try again. 

QUEEN (coming down from throne 
and starting to count the Prince's 
handkerchiefs)—One hundred thirty- 
two, one hundred thirty-three, one 
hundred thirty-four— 


KING—There, Prince! Don’t cry. 
Act IV 
(Enter Pages, Guards, Prince, 


King, and Queen. Prince is still weep- 
ing into a large handkerchief.) 

KING (stopping beside the puppet 
stage)—What’s this? What’s this? 

PAGES—A group of children have 
made a puppet show. They would 
like to see whether they can make the 
Prince smile. 

KING—Are they here now? 

PAGES—Yes, Your Majesty. 

KING—They may begin. 

(King, Queen, and Prince seat 
themselves on their thrones. Pages 
bring in Puppeteers. They bow.) 

FIRST PUPPETEER—Our pplay is 
called “The Three Billy Goats Gruff.” 
The cast of characters is———. 
(She gives cast.) Once there were 
three billy goats who were called 
“Gruff’—Big Billy Goat, Middle- 
sized Billy Goat, and Little Billy 
Goat. They lived on a hill. At the 
foot of the hill was a bridge over a 
river. Under the bridge lived a ter- 
rible Troll who ate billy goats. Here 
they are! 

(The Puppeteers go back of puppet 
stage and place the puppets in posi- 
tion for the story. They talk from 
back of puppet stage.) 

LITTLE BILLY Goat—Brothers, I’m 
going across the bridge to the hill on 
the other side to eat grass. 

MIDDLE-SIZED BILLY GOAT—Oh, 
please don’t go, Little Billy Goat; the 
big Troll will eat you. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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American Composers 
Highlighted in New 


Uictor Kecordd 


for Schools 


Add these new Victor Records 
to your library. They mean more 
interesting lessons, more 
interested pupiis. 

Marco Polo 
Junior ProgramsOpera Company. 
Album P-90 . . 0 « Saee 

American Works for Solo Wind In- 

struments and Orchestra 
Soliloquy (Be rnard Roge rs) 
Khapsody * “The Winter's Past” 
(Wayne Barlow) 

American Dance(Burrill Phillips) 
Serenade (Homer Keller) 

Howard Hanson— Eastman 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra. 
Album M-802 . . « See 

Songs of Conquest (Harl McDonald) 
Univ. Penna. Chorai Society, 
Harl McDonald D:-ecting. Album 
M-823 . ; . $2.50 

Negro Heaven (Otto Cesana) 
Fabien Sevitzky and Indianapolis 
Orchestra. 18070 . . $1.00 

Among the Living 

(Albert Hay Malotte) 

My Friend (Albert Hay Malotte) 
Igor Gorin with Albert Hay Ma- 
lotte at piano. 4554 . . . THe 

Smoky Mountains Ballads 
Songs of American Mountain 
People. Album P-79 . . $3.00 

Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “ 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by 

RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In 

Canada: RCA Victor Co. 

Ltd., Montreal. 

Send coupo 


m for additional 
lntormation concerning 
other Victor Records 
for schools 





Victor” 








RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., (R-11) 
Educational Department, Camden, N.J. 


Please send me without charge the Victor 

Record Booklets Patriotic and Folk 

Music of the Americas; [) Folk Dances 

and Singing Games; 1 Music of Amer- 

ican Composers on Victor Records; 
0 Choral Music on Victor Records. 











Name 
School 
Address 
City... 








AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Co., inc., Camdeh, N. J 
A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Fe Christmas 


, 7 is COMING” 





.-- BUT 


x there's still time to start a Christmas Gift 
Making Project in your classroom, the 
Burgess Way. Every pupil will enthuse 
over the fun of “making something” with 

Burgess Handicraft materials .. . and, 

, it's educational, too. The big, 
earl colorful Burgess catalog is 

il just full of ideas. FREE; send 

for it today. 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
182 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 
25 DUVAL STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








“VISUAL AID” 





First steps to alphabet and writing mastery. Large 
4” script capitals, also small letters and numerals 
on heavy, durable cards. Easily seen across 


room. 14 cards, 8% x17 in. Per set 50c 
postpaid. 
Also—Manuscript 
Print Style Letters. 
a made up, 50c 





Have You 
Our Catalog ? 
88 interesting pages 
with over 3, = —_ 
ing aids, well classi 
Mailed FREE, 





CHICAGO 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE o 





















WANTED! 


Names and addresses of 1000 History 
Teachers, who would like to obtain for 
their school absolutely FREE, without 
any cost, the complete set of “The 
Pageant of a Nation,’’ 40 beautiful 
scenes, full color reproductions of Oil 
Paintings of American history, now 
hanging in the National Museum at 
Washington, D. C. They are large 
enough to display at a considerable 
distance and a great study help in class- 
room work. For full informatiun see 
any officer of your nearest Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Post or send your name 
and address at once with five cents in 
stamps to cover cost of mailing to 


EDUGRAPHIC 


1998 Gratiot Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


pce ae. 


written =e 5 a he sts > 
Ww ‘wh d Pit F fer 10¢ mailing ex- 

penses os pete request y ae incindy © fine 
Belection of stamps 



















MAKE MONEY! 
GIVE A SCHOOL CARNIVAL ! 


Rural schools can raise money as 
well as town schools. 
Free Instruction Book and Catalog 


Central Carnival Supply Co. 
1415 Harney St., Omaha, 


BUNION 
4 a 
Get FIS 


Ratieves pressuse on, Bunion-—eaacs pain. 
es joints, shoes shapely 
You can't be dressed if shoes are 
eneightiy. Buy at shoe dealers, dru 
Tus ee ee stores; or write for Free 

ba 2 Est. over 30 years. 
3822 6. 'SCHER 7. co. ET ag 




















SPECIAL WORK FOR reach TEACHERS 


Ber aa aren 2 MUR ot sor ope arenes Docs, So cineusn- 
Fashion Frocks, Inc., ee SGbST Cincinnatl,©. 
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Do Your Pupils Like 
to Read? 


(Continued from page 30) 
On what basis, then, should books 


fer classroom libraries be selected? 
First, they should appeal definitely 
to the group, because pupils will not 
read widely unless the books are on 
their level and are interesting to 
them. Books left constantly on the 
shelves are of no value to anyone. 
Second, most of the books should be 
modern. That is, they should inter- 
pret the social needs of the age. 
Third, books should be carefully se- 
lected so that they will extend the 
pupil’s field of experience. Thus, each 
one will be better able to understand 
the various aspects of the world in 
which he lives and will form desirable 
social attitudes. Last, these books 
should stimulate the child to consid- 
er reading a permanent leisure-time 
activity—an activity from which he 
will derive more and more pleasure as 
the years go by. 


America, | Want 
to Know You Better! 


(Continued from page 62) 


From Washington, I shall travel 
northward along the seaboard. While 
I shall thrill at sight of your people’s 
preparation for your defense, I shall 
not forget that other defense which is 
the spirit of your citizens. 

In Philadelphia, I shall look for 
William Penn beneath the council 
tree, and for Ben Franklin at his 
printing press. I shall hear the strokes 
of the Liberty Bell, and the cheers of 
the crowd that greeted your message 
that memorable day in July, 1776. 

In New York, I shall marvel at 
your giant buildings, bridges, and 
tunnels, I shall also try to picture 
primitive scenes—Manhattan Island 
when a crooked path marked Wall 
Street, the Hudson as the early Dutch 
explorers saw it, and the near-by 
wooded hills and valleys as Cooper 
and Irving knew them. 

Then—New England! I shall ex- 
plore cool woods from which Indians 
watched the arrival of early English 
settlers. I shall find great armament 
factories where formerly clumsy mill 
wheels turned to the tune of your 
swift ocean-bound streams. I shall 
haunt busy harbors where travel- 
worn clipper ships once crowded 
weathered whaling boats. I shall 
climb stony hillsides whereon New 
Englanders developed a culture which 
went far in building your greatness, 
America. 

After New England, I shall turn 
homeward, perhaps crossing into 
Canada the better to foresee the in- 
evitable union of her destiny with 
yours, my country. The final stages 
of my trip will lead me through 
forests and wheat fields, with their 
message of the debt which you owe 
to your later pioneers. 

You see, America, I want to visit 
you in order to understand you. I 
want to become a better American. 
This I must do, America, if I am to 
keep the heritage which is mine— 
your gift of freedom. 








New! Complete! Free! 
2 BOOKLETS for 2 AGE-GROUPS 


1. For younger girls 


“Nancy's Biggest Day at Camp” —a modern 
story version of the simple facts of menstru- 
ation. It’s bright, interesting—and scienti- 
fically accurate. This booklet replaces“What 
a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sis- 
ter” in the Modess Program of Menstrual 
Education. Order as many copies as you need 
so that each girl may have one to keep. 





2. For older girls 


This new and completely revised edition of 
“The Periodic Cycle” explains menstruation 
in a more adult and scientifically detailed 
manner. Yet it is written very simply. Teach- 
ers, doctors, nurses, and camp directors praise 
this new booklet highly. Send to Modess for 
a big enough supply so that each of your 
girls may have her own copy. 


eo: 
answers 10 questions “ 


FREE— Anatomy Charts and Teaching Outline! Modess has also prepared a 


set of anatomy charts and a teaching outline. The charts provide illustrative ma- 


terial for the text of “The Periodic Cycle.” 


The Teaching Outline, written by a 


teacher, explains how she used the Modess teaching aids effectively. 





For students: Please send me: 
kaka copies of new edition of “The Periodic Cycle,” 
snaad copies of “Nancy's Biggest Day at Camp.” 





Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-15, Milltown, New Jersey 


STH HHH HH EE SHOE SHOT OOEO STOO OOOOH EO EEET EHH EEE HEHE EE EEE SES EE ESE EEESEOOS EE ESOS OOEES 


For teachers: ( ) Please send me also the set of 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of the 
charts is limited to teachers who use “The Periodic 
Cycle” in their classes.) 
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WantA 


U.S. GOVERNMENI 


a, 


START 
$1260 to $2100 Year 


Teach eee 
Frepase / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Immediately Dept. 0230, Rochester, N. 

2 Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
$2-Page Civil ¢ (1) $2-page book with list uf 
Service Book 3 any U. &. Government bie 

s. ell me how ua. 
~ FREE. 8 or one 2) (Bell me | 
Today Sere. / address. 





Announcements 
W. ddi wrt SPECIAL Paces 
100 pH 4 10.00 
] ing .: ry emf yp A ~ 4 of ae 1 
Sven ger Spapte 100 Visiting Carde +. Hi. C 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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READY TO USE 
we INEXPENSIVE 
MODERN 


YOU will like these up-to-date, authoritative materials for social studies and 
elementary science, priced to suit the most modest budget. What are they? 
The 56 Instructor [llustrated Units—timesaving teaching aids that are a must in 


every classroom. Each is complete with text for primary, middle, and upper 





grade levels; overview, procedures, activities, bibliography; a large introductory 
photograph; and a sheet (39” x 1234”) of 25 or more photographs, with no 
printing on the back. The cost? Surprisingly low ... you may have four for 


only $1.00, postpaid (30 cents each if ordered singly) ; so use our coupon at once! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Date 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me ______ Instructor Illustrated Units. 


I have checked the subjects desired. 


Airplanes (1) Exploring the World (11) Old Stone Age (53) 
Animals (3) Family Life (30) Old World Gifts (10) 
Astronomy (8) Farm Life (14) Our Schools (37) 
Birds (32) Fire and Fuel (49) Pioneer Life (20) 
Boats (12) Fishing (13) Piant Life (39) 
Books (25) Food (6) The Post Office (27) 
Character Education (31) Grains (56) Rocks and Minerals (5) 
Christmas Customs (34) Holland (23) Safety Education (24) 
Christmas Music (35) Indians (40) Sea Creatures (28) 
City Life (15) : Insects (44) Shelter (7) 

Clothing (26) Japan (45) South America (22) 
Colonial Life (50) Light (42) Switzerland (43) 
Communication (2) Lumbering (52) Thrift (21) 
Community Life (46) Mexico (18) Transportation (17) 
Cotton (55) Milk (48) Trees (9) 

Desert Life (41) Music (33) Weather (19) 

The Earth’s Surface (51) National Parks (47) Wild Flowers (36) 
Electricity (54) Natural Resources (16) World Peace (29) 
Eskimos (4) World Trade (38) 


f am enclosing $____ in payment of this order. N 41 








Teaching Position __ 





St. or R.D. samndioii 





P. 0. OE 
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_ I PZ AY DS We Are Americans 


y (Continued from page 43) 
WZ modi honoud waleh When we think of those unfortuate 


Le ; children, we are truly thankful that 
yy, Kttiia we are Americans. (Returns to her 
place.) 

ALL—“We give our heads and 
o) , NBO) hearts to God ool our country; one 

} : \ country, one language, and one flag.” 
A 4 ir)’ SMALL BOY (stepping forward)—l 

. ' speak for the boys of our country. 
We help with the farm work, mow 
lawns, sell papers, play football and 
baseball, and study arithmetic and 
history. We are trying to build 
strong minds in strong bodies, so that 
some day we shall be the kind of 
citizens our country needs. On one 
thing we agree: America is the best 
place in all the world for boys! 

(Pupils form two rows, with three 
girls in the back row and two boys in 
the front row.) 

LEADER—Now, as loyal citizens of 
THE FIRST RADIO time signal paid our country, we repeat the words of 
was read from the face of a Longines Chronometer | Merica,” which were written by 
by an announcer on N.B.C.'s Station WIZ in | Samuel Francis Smith. 

February, 1927. That Longi Ch ter was ALL— 

an important instrument in broad os 

tion. To awitch programs toon cuneati tele My Sey = of thee, 

or to join several stations in a hook-up—in 15 Sweet land of Liberty, 
seconds or so—the watches in each place had to Of thee I sing; 

agree to the second with all other watches in the | Land where my fathers died, 
sleeps egrNe ae Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
getional Ch sceae fiesahdsiie’ ohana went | From every mountainside 
into broadcast station service. Then, the broadcast | Let Freedom ring. 

stations bought hundreds of Longines '/s second TWO BOYs— 

Bit so that they wocld fit tothesecond inte the | MY Native country, thee, 
time allotted for them. Truly, in radio broadcasting | Land of the noble free— 


























| (6) 
24) 





AN assured future for the youngsters 
is a happy responsibility for every grown up. 
As the saying goes: YOU must “carry the ball”. 

You want each insurance dollar you invest 
to buy maximum protection. So join the F.P.E.A. 
now and discover the real value of the mass 
buying power of thousands! 

Membership involves no duties — but lets 
you apply for individual insurance at low group 
rates. But don’t decide now; just use the coupon 
and complete facts will be mailed, without obli- 
gation. 










































rganized in ; 
date more than $8,500,000 EXAMPLES 


paid in members’ claims. 











Semi-Annual 








also—Longines is the most honored watch. ‘ Thy name I love; : Our insurance is under- A gate 
I love thy rocks and rills, ; written by two of Ameri- $3.25 per $1,000 
Thy woods and templed hills; ca’s soundest insurance Age 35 
My heart with rapture thrills companies with assets over 3.41 per -1,000 
Like that above. $ 168,000,000. Age 40 
THREE GIRLS— : es ji 3.96 per 1,000 
PCN aE VERGEm | Lec music swell the breeze, __ Ml Ace 50 
And ring from all the trees “=e. CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW . 6.96 per 1,000 








For seventy-five years.Longines has concen- | Sweet Freedom's song; = F.P.E.A. Box No. 2451—B, Denver, Colo. 
trated on the single problem of making fine | Let mortal tongues awake, 


* Without obligation, mail complete information I 
watches, better and better; watches for radio | Let all that breathe partake, 


> can study at my leisure. 











; ‘ati *No medical examination 
broadcasting, watches for the navigation of | Let rocks their silence break,— > NAME for $1,000, $2,000, men $3,. 
airplanes and battleships; and millions al The ssuad prolong. | aenmee 000 if you’re a standard 
watches for the service of discriminating ttteun ; ADD risk. 
men and women throughout the world. 





: CITY STATE 
Our fathers’ God, to Thee, pie nae be , , linia | 
Longines Watches have won 10 world’s| Author of Liberty ce ee re eos soe PEGE Ge RR | 


fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, and more 
honors for accuracy than any other timepiece. 





To Thee we sing; 


Long m land be brigh 
Longines jewelers now show the 75th Wit, Bre, Prose holy Hy . 


Anniversary Longines Watches representing : 
the peak of Longines perfection, priced $40. Panes by Thy might, 

upward; also Wittnauer Watches from $24.75, reat ‘sod, our King. 

products of—Longines Wittnauer Watch Co., ; (Pupils march off platform to mu- 
Inc., New York, N. Y. and Montreal, Canada, | 5#¢ of a patriotic march.) 








LONGINES ; 

"Me maa hime, §—« Poster Suggestions §=»—.| 
R F x i (For posters on pages 31 and 37) | \ 

@ BOTH of these posters will pro- | 


1234’, strong paper covers. Gift suggestions and art work. $1.00; $ 


II) The Instructor Handcraft Book—Things to Draw, Paint, or Make. 1 934" x 
















Designs for Window Decorations and Other Art Projects. 32 sheets of designs ready 
y to hectograph, 814" x 11’, and a 32-page Teacher’s Manual, in a portfolio. $1.00; $ 
Yj The Instructor Book of Stories to Read or Tell. 128 pages, 934" x 1234", strong paper 

covers. Interesting tales for every grade level, indexed for easy use. $1.00; $.80. 


h ice Christmas Customs, No. 34, and Christmas Music, No. 35, in The Instructor Series of 
voke thoug . and sane, dis lilustrated Units. Each unit: $.30; $.25 (See page 74 of this issue for a complete list 
cussion. The one on page 31 ties up and description of this series of units, and a coupon for ordering 

with Democratic Living. Our fore- The Instructor Rhythm Band Book. 48 pages, 934’ x 1234", strong paper covers. In- 
fathers ° ecittee the P bl had cludes how to conduct a rhythm band, description of instruments, 38 scores. $1.00; $.80 

n iti re p . ” } ‘ 

° . ‘ 8 nad mene - . The Instructor Book of Program Selections for All the Year. 128 pages, 994’ x 1234", 
in mind the domestic tranquility of strong paper covers. Plays, recitatior songs; thoroughly indexed. $1.00; $80 


the nation, but we can best interpret 
this in terms of the individuals com- 
prising the nation. What gives ‘us 
our peace of mind? How can we 
safeguard these things? 

Posters suggested by the one on 
page 37 may be made to display dur- 
ing American Education Week, for 
one of the major services of education 
should be to teach the budgeting of 
time. Discuss ways of planning one’s 
work, make time charts, and empha- 
size the importance of playtime. 


Pieces and Plays for Cfristmas Days, by Grace B. Faxon. Recitations, acrostics, songs, 
dialogues, and plays. $.40 


Christmas Plays and Recitations, by Florence R. Signor. Recitations, songs, plays, Grills, 
dances, and other exercises 410 


Christmas in Your School, by Florence R. Signor. RecitatiOns, songs, exercises, dia- 
logues, and plays, including a dramatization of Dickens’ ‘“‘A Christmas Carol.’ $.4 
Christmas Plays and Exercises, by Laura Rountree Smith, and others. Eleven delightful 
ittle plays for younger pupils. $.40 





A Christmas Panorama, showing how children of various nations celebrate Christmas. For 
grades 3-6, 30-40 characters desirable. $.15 


All prices are postpaid. When two prices are given, the first price 
is the regular price; the second is the special price to INSTRUCTOR 
subscribers. A coupon for your convenience appears on page 76. 
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Every Classroom Should Have 
This Facsimile Copy of the 
Declaration of Independence 


Here it is! Just what you'll want in your classroom to advance ideals of 
American citizenship. It is a real piece of equipment, good now and for 
years to come, and may decorate your wall or be put on a convenient 
roller. We're extremely proud to be able to offer you this fine repro- 
duction, and it’s at a surprise price that you really can’t afford to miss. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


clo &1-™ 


MOUNTED 
In addition to The Declaration re}, | 
of Independence, you will want LINEN 
the three items listed below. 


Subjects such as The Statue of Liberty 
and The White House are among these ten 
photographic posters, each on 10” x 13” 
bristol board, descriptive text includ. 
ed. The handsome portfolio gives many 
correlation ideas. Price, postpaid: $1.00; 
$.80 with an order for THe INstructor. 


Miniatures (35” 


These ten posters, emphasizing our fine 
American ideals, are on 10” x 13” card- 
board of different colors, enclosed in 
a portfolio with teaching helps. Price 
postpaid: $1.00; $.80 to 
subscribers. 
$.10 a set: 


INSTRUCTOR 
x 5”) are 
for 10 or more, $.08 a set. 








ree. ENSPRTCTOR 


SYMBOLS 

















In this valuable booklet, with rules for our American 
flag, are included: The American's Creed; Pledge to 
the Flag; brief history of the Flag; 20 color illus- 
trations. Price, postpaid: 5 to 11 copies, $.05 each; 
12 or more, $.50 a dozen; over 100, $3.75 a hundred. 


Te order, check the items desired on the coupon at the right. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


as - Te ae 








Thanksgiving through the Ages 


(Continued from page 46) 


ATHELSTAN (appears, looking dis- 
approvingly at the King’s clothes, 
and bows )—Sire? 

KING ALFRED—Have the heralds 
proclaim throughout the kingdom 
that next week will be a week of 
thanksgiving for the harvest. 


ScENE II 


(The women are setting the table.) 

BARTHOLOMEW (coming into the 
room)—Do those pumpkin pies taste 
as good as they smell, Mother? 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—You ll find 
out tomorrow, Bartholomew. 

MARY—Tell us, have the four men 
who went out to hunt returned? 

BARTHOLOMEW (seating himself 
near table)—Oh, aye, and such bags 
of game you never saw—partridges, 
pheasants, and nearly thirty turkeys. 

REMEMBER—Mother, do we have 
to roast those turkeys? 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—No, child, 
for Mistress Brewster and Mistress 
Winslow are attending to that, and 
Priscilla Mullins promised to make her 
famous beechnut stuffing. 

BARTHOLOMEW (goes to door and 
comes back)—Mother, three Indians 
are coming. One is Chief Massasoit. 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—Go quickly, 
Mary, call Governor Bradford. He 
is with your father back of the cabin. 

(There is a knock. Remember 
opens the door, Three Indians enter, 
Massasoit in middle. Mary slips out.) 

INDIANS—Greetings! 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—Greetings, 
friends. Have you come to see the 
Governor? He will be here soon. 


ENJOY special prices on many teaching 
aids! Some are described on this page, 
others on page 75. Check the items 


oe a 


Enter my subscription ((] new or 
. issue for 


prices to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 
C) | am enclosing payment in full. 


Teaching Position 
St. or R.D. 
EE 


The Instructor Flag Manual 


For the enclosed $.............. 
eir regular prices, since | am hr an INSTR 


Bs eatsteeiiniatnmeninnnamaiennaniiiaaaaaen 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. Date... 


renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with the 
= 1 Year at $2.50; or 
me, postpaid, the teaching aids which | have checked below, many of them at special 


C] | am enclosing check postdated Dec. 5, 1941, or thirty days from date of order. 
(1) t will pay Dec. 5, 1941, or within thirty days from date of order. 


Q The Declaration of independence (facsimile) 


Oo The Instructor “Good American” Citizenship Posters see advertisement at left. 
"| The Instructor Symbols of Democracy Posters 
g Designs for Window Decorations and Other Art Projects n= $.80 to 
_| The Tesemnster Book of Program Selections for All the Year NSTRUCTOR ror sub- 
_) The Instructor Handcraft Book—Things to Draw, Paint, or Make ) scribers. de- 
_| The Instructor Book of Stories to Read or Tell scriptions, ha page 
| The Instructor Rhythm Band Book 75. 
J ate in = I cepasiencestetasir uinsineahinnsillsaiesdaidllbeanin +9 
A REL CSS ST SO ~_— > 
=) Christmas Plays and Exercises 40} For desc _— 
| Christmas Plays and Recitations... _ 4), re 
™) Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days... . 40 


ma, poseds, Me 0 the i aids checked above, at 
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(Governor Bradford and Mary en. 
ter.) 

Massasorr (grandly) —Greetings. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Greetings 
Chief Massasoit, and you, Ta-nee and 
Wamp’. 

MASSASOIT—We come to thank 
White Brother for sending messag, 
to come to feast. We come. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Fine, fine! 
Bring all your braves, Massasoit. 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—How many 
will there be? We must be prepared. 

MASSASOIT—Massasoit has ninety 
braves. 

MISTRESS ALLERTON (worried)— 
Ninety! (She exchanges looks with 
girls.) Thank you. We will try t 
see to it that you are well fed. 

MassAsoIT—Indians bring food t 
feast too. Ta-nee! 

TA-NEE—Ugh? 

MASSASOIT—You know where deer 
come down to drink at pool? 

WwAMPA—Wampa know. 

MassasoItr—Go then, Wampa and 
Ta-nee, and send swift arrows to 
find deer. Bring them back for feast, 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Thank you, 
Brother. You are always helping us 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—We are very 
thankful to you and your braves for 
your help, Chief Massasoit. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—As well x 


to God for his blessings. 


ScENE III 


MRS. HALE (at her desk)—It is: 
national disgrace, I tell you, a m- 
tional disgrace, that we do not have 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Hotels and Ri 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


George Washington, 23rd St. at Lexington. 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with private 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. eekly 
rates (two weeks) from $10 single, $16 double. 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map of 
New York City. 





New York City 


Parkside Hotel 


Comfort reigns 
in this 300-room 
hotel overlooking 
s New York’s only 
private park, famed 
for generations. 
Convenient to busi- 
ness, shops, amuse- 
ments. Noted for 
delicious cuisine in 
a beautiful restau- 
rant at popular 

rices. Single from 

2. Knott Manage- 
ment. 18 Gramercy 
Park South. 





New York City 


Pickwick Arms, 230 East 5ist St. ENJOY 
NEW YORK MORE. Live on the smart East 
Side. 400 charming rooms in a modern hotel 
with club features. Gym, sun deck, and mod- 
est priced restaurant. Daily: Single from 
$1.50, Double from $3. Special weekly rates. 


New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “‘One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Air 
Conditioned Restaurants and Cocktail Lounge. 
Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. Mod- 
erate Rates. 


Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 


The Inn. Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate of scenic splen- 
dor in the Poconos—offering a wealth of health 
in tonic mountain air. Utmost in sports. 
lected clientele. Write for booklet and rates. 
N. Y. Office, 680 Fifth Avenue—ClIrele 5-5620. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Station 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations. 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
maintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 
$2.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Mgr. 





TYPEWRITER 







as Low as 

All models completely rebuilt like new, 
FULL S-vEaR GUARANTEE 

No 10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter- - 
ature in colors. Shows all models. See av 


our literature before buy SENS TODAY. 10¢ 

REE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. A 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. DAY 
Sept.1165 231 Ww. Monroe St., Chicago, til. 
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YARNS 


RMT TING VARS. Send for over 600 FREE SAMPLES, 
h4 ° 






Tees monenn rent: 
tooteowen Loom 
which has revived and made easy the 
art of hand-loom wes 5 

ith each loom we include a valuable 
Course in Weaving. 

CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. L-5 
711 Arch St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Thanksgiving through 
the Ages 


(Continued from page 76) 


a day set aside for Thanksgiving! 
Oh, to be sure, all of the states, but 
two, - celebrate a Thanksgiving Day 
—but not at the same time. 

MARIAN—What can we do? 

EUNICE—As the editor of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book you have already written 
many articles on the subject. You 
might write again to the governors. 

MRS. HALE—Poppycock! I’m not 
wasting my time on them any longer. 

MARIAN—Mrs. Hale, I can see a 
gleam in your eye! Have you a plan? 

MRS. HALE—Well, girls, who first 
set aside a day as a national Thanks- 
giving Day, and do you know when? 

MARIAN—George Washington. 

EUNICE—November 26, 1789. 

MRS. HALE—Quite so. But in 
those days, transportation and the 
mails being what they were, people 
lost interest in a national Thanks- 
giving Day, celebrating whenever it 
was convenient. Think of all those 
years going by without our making 
a national holiday of that day! 

EUNICE—Something must be done. 

MRS. HALE—And I'm going to do 
it. We have a man in the White 
House now who'll do something about 
it, I think. 

MARIAN—You are going to write 
to President Lincoln! 

MRS. HALE—I am. I am going to 
send him a copy of General George 
Washington’s proclamation in which 
he asked the people of this nation tc 
observe a day of thanks. You'll see, 
girls, President Abraham Lincoln, too, 
will ask the nation to give thanks. 


ScENE IV 


MR. FREEMAN (puts down news- 
paper and looks at watch)—Well, 
folks, it’s time we started for church. 
ll get the car out, and you come 
along as soon as you can. (He exits.) 

IRENE (looking out window)— 
Oh, Mother, there are those new 
neighbors of ours. They look lonely! 

BoB—Who is lonely? 

IRENE—That new boy next door. 

Bop—Oh, Ralph Peterson—nice 
fellow. What about him? 

IRENE—He and his sister are stand- 
ing over in their yard. It is easy to 
sce that they don’t know what to do. 

MRS. FREEMAN—Irene, will you 
call and ask them to come in? 

IRENE (going to door)—Nancy! 
Oh, Nancy, will you and your 
brother come here, please? 

(Nancy and Ralph enter.) 

MRS. FREEMAN—Hiello, Nancy 
and Ralph. I’m Mrs. Freeman. You 
know Irene and Bob, don’t you? 

NANCY—Yes, Mrs. Freeman. 

RALPH (politely)—How do you 
do, Mrs. Freeman. 

MRS. FREEMAN—Would you like 
to go with us to the Thanksgiving 
church service? We're almost ready. 

NANCY—Oh, we'd love to go! 

Bop—Good! Say, Mother, why 
couldn’t they go to the football game 
with us this afternoon, too? 

RALPH—I was wishing I could go 
to that! Mother is so tired from mov- 
ing into the new house that she 
doesn’t want to cook today. We are 
going to eat at a restaurant. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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OW for the first time you can give your students a comic magazine 

that is worthwhile and different. Its 64 pages of brightly colored 
pictures are easy to read, the stories are exciting. But they are all TRUE. 
Here is history-made fun; here are heroes and heroines boys and girls 
should know. Not fantastic fiction characters performing impossible deeds, 
but real people who have done fine things. The children love TRUE 
COMICS, and you can be sure that they derive both benefit and pleasure 
from it. Just look at the features in the current issue: 


TYPICAL CONTENTS TRIAL SCHOOL PLAN 


EMPIRE BUILDER ... Genghis Khan and how 
he conquered his vast domain. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON . . . his early accom- 
plishments and experiences. 

IS IT TRUE? .. . amusing and instructive quiz. 

SLEEPING SENTRY .. . famous Lincoln Story 
told in pictures. 

BATTLING BEAVER ... the rise to fame 
of a newsboy, now England's great Lord 
Renvechonah 

SINGAPORE . . . Stamford Raffles’ 
vision of a great land. 

THE COTTON GIN... Eli Whit- 
ney and his invention. 

BUFFALO BILL CODY .. . story 
of a favorite hero. 

HOW GOOD IS YOUR MEM- 
ORY? .. . 20 questions based on 
facts in the issue. 







NEWSSTAND 


You can make TRUE COMICS available 
to the children in your school at a special 
school rate of 8c a copy. (The regular 
price is 10c.) In that way you can be sure 
to forestall the purchase of the “trashy” 
comics by making these fascinating 
books available to the students as 
soon as they are released! The 
issues may be sold to the stu- 
dents at the special price of 8c. 
A FREE COPY is supplied for 
each unit of 10 issues sold. 
Orders may be revised or can- 
celled on 15 days’ notice. 


PRICE 10c 


Se 





ee eee 





| EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, TRUE COMICS, | 
| 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. j 
1 Please send me __ . copies of the Current Issue of TRUE COMICS at the | 
| ‘special school rate of 8c per copy for 10 or more copies, and continue to send that | 
| many copies each month for the balance of the school year. (This order may be | 
revised or cancelled on 15 days’ notice. 
| i 
| (0 I am enclosing payment. ( Send bill each month. | 
| Name.____ scbitinlediate j 
| Name of School eave Doar et Pee ea swisesianstiialiliaaiaein ! 
! Address__ Cr > Yee i 
Se echcikiciibinchacbucdiasicibtines aibthiimiammdinaaiedie et ae 
l ee _ Enrollment . j 
IN }1-41 
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Pilgrims 
(Continued from page 39) 
Man chopping wood, 

The two principles just mentioned 
are illustrated in this picture. The 
trees and the man are large. The 
trousers, hat, and boat are dark. 

In a Pilgrim home. 

The baby is looking at the mother 
as she cooks the food. The boy is 
bringing wood for the fire. The 
baby is easy to draw. The steps in 
drawing the boy are not shown. Re- 
fer to “Remembering Summer Activ- 
ities,” in the September 1941 issue 
of THe INstructor for directions to 
help you. In this picture the fire- 
place, mother, and boy are large. 
The inside of the cradle is darker be- 
cause it is in shadow. The part of 
the logs next to the boy is darker for 
the same reason. 

Men boeing. 

One man is large. The hats, trou- 
sers, and shoes of the men are dark. 
So are the background trees and the 
windows and door in the log shelters. 
Thanksgiving feast. 

The table and the people are large, 
except the woman in the doorway, 
who is small to show that she is 
farther away. Some of the clothes 
of the people are dark. The door 
and windows are dark. 

Texture. 

It would be well to acquaint the 
children with the word texture. 
When we make lines for texture, we 
want them to show how rough or 
how smooth, how soft or how hard, 
a thing is. For example, the lines in 
the log house show that the house is 
made of logs. The lines in the cra- 
dle suggest the grain of wood. 


Many Uses for Little 
Mirrors 


(Continued from page 36) 


On the face of each mirror paint 
with enamel paint a spray of flowers, 
a silhouette, or a scene of a suitable 
size. Those who do not care to paint 
might apply to their mirrors the little 
transfer pictures usually sold for a 
dime a package. They are easy to 
transfer, and directions will be found 
on each package. 

To make the decoration in the 
upper right corner, use two mirrors 
of the same size, and fasten them to- 
aecther with gummed paper. Two 
thicknesses of paper put on separately 
will make a firmer hinge. Be sure to 
keep the mirrors even, and, although 
placed close together, leave enough 
room so that they will stand as shown. 
These mirrors make fine reflectors for 
a little pottery figure. 

In the lower left corner, the same 
arrangement is shown, but laid side- 
ways, and leaned against a support. 

The mirror in the lower right cor- 
ner is bound with narrow ribbon, 
and the same material is used to hang 
it up. Gummed paper may be used. 
Cut the binding to fit, fold it length- 
wise through the center and at the 
corners, and paste it in place. Paste 
one end of a piece of ribbon about 
4%” long to each corner for a hanger. 
When it is absolutely dry, tie and 
hang from a pushpin. 
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* TREASURE-TROVE * 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request ~~ of the specified a 
use a separate slip of paper, 34% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 


stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THe INstTrucToR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





328. Uncle Sam's Nephews 

Uncle Sam’s soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and airmen in action are realistically 
pictured on a series of colored cards— 
48 in all—with an explanation on the 
back of each. Pictures and text, com- 
piled from official records, are presented 
with an eye to juvenile appeal. Gum, 
Incorporated, will send a set of these 
pictures to a teacher, with information 
on how pupils can obtain them. 


329. This Little Pig 

Or perhaps not so littl—but he 
went to market (and didn’t come 
back), for he became ham, bacon, 
sausage, and lard. Over 15 per cent 
of him went into lard. This product, 
although in competition with a variety 
of shortenings, is said to be making a 
comeback as a result of scientific testi- 
mony to its high nutritive value and 
advantages in cooking. All about 
Lard, written by Marie Gifford, 
published by Armour and Company. 


330. Wings over Us All 

What teacher of middle or upper 
grades hasn't airplane-crazy boys 
among her pupils? Some of these will 
be the pilots and aviation mechanics 
of the future, others may become de- 
signers, or developers of air lines. Now 
their interest can be both stimulated 
and satisfied by practical experiments 
in the field of model aircraft. For 
such boys you are invited to obtain a 
copy of Model Airplane News, which 
is illustrated with dozens of photo- 
graphs and many working drawings. 


331. Feet, You Carry Me 

Under the title How to Be Youthful 
Longer, we might expect advice about 
diet or exercise, or work-and-rest 
habits; but instead we find how vitally 
the feet affect the health and disposi- 
tion. Exercise is involved, of course— 
the natural use of the feet in walking, 
which, if done in proper shoes, should 
obviate the need of corrective exer- 
cises. ‘The anatomy of the foot and 
the mechanics of walking are explained 
with illustrations, and types of shoes 
are discussed. The Walker T. Dickerson 
Company offers the booklet. 


332. Harnessing a River 

You've read about some of the 
things that are happening on the 
Tennessee River, but we doubt whether 
you have a comprehensive idea of the 
series of great dams and allied works 
that are transforming a vast area in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. From the stand- 
points of power development, flood 
control, erosion control, water storage, 
navigation, and national defense this 
group of projects is one of the most 
ambitious ever undertaken. It is a 
subject that will fascinate every geog- 
raphy class. A map titled Water under 
Control, depicting the course of the 
Tennessee in relation to other rivers, 


and . designating cities, historical sites, 
and U.S. highways, may be had free. 
(This map sheet carries a pictorial pro- 
file of the Tennessee, showing the rise 
above sea level progressively at the var- 
ious dams.) Also free is a 40-page 
illustrated booklet, TVA, published in 
1941, which describes the projects in 
brief, with the purposes of each. For 
10 cents one may obtain a handsome 
reprint of an Architectural Forum 
article under the title, TVA Program 
in Text and Pictures. Its illustrations 
are large and striking. If you wish 
this last, please send a separate request 
slip for it. 


333. California Invites You 

Because of the attractiveness of 
California in any season, teachers will 
be glad to know about publications 


concerned with this state. (Write a 
separate slip for each.) 
333a. Pictorial California. 32 pages 


(10” x 14”), with large rotogravure 
pictures of scenery, cities, recreations, 
and homes, published bimonthly. One 
copy will be sent. 

333b. Cornerstones of California. 
64-page booklet, showing many his- 
toric places, with explanatory text. 
Offered by the Bank of California. 

333c. Treasure Map of Newport 
Harbor. Colored pictorial folder-map 
of an all-year ocean and bay resort. 


334. Education Advances in Mexico 

In these days, when people of the 
United States are seeking to become 
more thoroughly informed on Mexico, 
so as to understand the movements 
that are at work in that country, many 
teachers will be glad to read two 
pamphlets—The Educational Policies 
of Mexico and Education for Democ- 
racy—reprints of addresses delivered 
by Mexican leaders at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in July, 1941. They are 
published by the Department of Edu- 
cation of Mexico. 


335. Catching a Cold Isn't Clever 
With pupils going from heated 
rooms to keen fall air and back again, 
youll be glad to learn from Vick’s 
Handbook on Colds how clinical tests 
and sensible treatment reduced school 
absences from colds 77.99% among 
2,650 children. The new edition of 
the Handbook has been edited by Mrs. 
Mary S. Deck of the Pelham, New 
York, Schools. Enclose 3 cents and 
specify number of copies needed. 


336. Making Your Own Slides 

A practical and convenient medium 
for making announcements in schools 
having a projector is the Radio-Mat 
Slide, which can be used in a variety 
of other ways—to place songs on the 
screen, give results of contests and 
campaigns, publish honor rolls, etc. 
Messages are quickly typewritten. If 
you would like to try out this device, 
let us know. 
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STAND UP SANTA 
BALLOONS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND PAR 
TIES. RED SANTA stands 13 inche 
high on his own feet. 6—Il5c, 15—85&. 
50—$1.00. Over 50, 2c Each. 









GIFT or PARTY ASSORTMENT 
BALLOONS, BIG VARIETY, wit 
GIANT SANTA-~ $1.00 Postpaid. 
SAMPLER, Big Santa and 10 Standard 
Santas 3 Dimes. ll Prices Postpaid. 


WYANDOT CO. GALION, OHIO 
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The Unhappy Prince 


(Continued from page 72) 


LITTLE BILLY GOAT—Maybe he 
isn’t home today. Good-by. 

(He goes down the hill and to the 
middle of the bridge. His Puppeteer 
makes light tapping noises as Little 
Billy Goat walks on the bridge. As 
he gets to the middle, the Troll pops 
up out of the water.) 

TROLL (very loudly)—Who’s go- 
ing across my bridge? 

LITTLE BILLY GOAT—Just Little 
Billy Goat Gruff. 

TROLL—I'm coming to eat you up! 

LITTLE BILLY GOAT—Oh, please 
don’t! I’m just Little Billy Goat. 
Wait for Middle-sized Billy Goat. 
He’s much bigger than I am. 

TROLL—Well, all right. 
with you! 

(Troll’s head drops back into the 
water. Little Billy Goat trip-traps 
off the bridge.) 

MIDDLE-SIZED BILLY GOAT—Big 
Billy Goat, I’m going across the 
bridge to the hill on the other side. 

BIG BILLY GOAT—Oh, please don’t 
go. The Troll will eat you up. 

MIDDLE-SIZED BILLY GOAT—Maybe 
he won’t hear me. Good-by. 

(Middle-sized Billy Goat goes 
down the hill and onto the bridge. 
When he is on the bridge, his Puppet - 
eer makes loud tapping noises with 
his feet. As he reaches the middle of 
the bridge, the Troll pops out of the 
water.) 

TROLL—Who’s going across my 
bridge? 

MIDDLE-SIZED BILLY GOAT—Just 
Middle-sized Billy Goat. 

TROLL—I’m coming to eat you! 

MIDDLE-SIZED BILLY GOaT—Oh, 
please don’t! Wait for Big Billy 
Goat. He’s much bigger than I am. 

TROLL—Well, all right. 

(Troll disappears into the water. 
Middle-sized Billy Goat trip-traps 
off bridge and joins Little Billy Goat 
on the bill.) 

BIG BILLY GoAT—Now, I’m going 
across the bridge. 

(He goes down the hill and his 
Puppeteer stamps loudly as he steps 
on the bridge. The Troll comes up 
out of the water.) 

TROLL—Who's going across my 
bridge? 

BIG BILLY GOAT—Big Billy Goat. 

TROLL—I’m coming to eat you up! 

BIG BILLY GOAT—Come on! 

(Troll appears on bridge and Big 
Billy Goat bumps him. Troll drops 
into the river and disappears.) 

(As the Troll falls into the water, 
the Prince laughs. King and Queen 
clap their hands joyfully.) 

KING—Give the bag of gold to 
these children. 

(Pages give gold to Puppeteers, 
who clap hands and dance in a circle 
saying, “Thank you! Thank you!’’) 

QUEEN—Pages, carry away the 
Prince’s handkerchiefs. 

(Pages do as told.) 


Be off 


Note: Elisabeth Armitage, author of 
this play, is a first-grade teacher in 
Randolph Central School, Randolph, N.Y. 
m By referring to the article entitled 
A Shadow Theater,” page 35 of the 
October 1941 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
you may obtain help in producing a 
Puppet show. A slot in the “floor” of 
the stage can be arranged so that the 
Puppets appear before the audience in 
reality rather than in shadow, although 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff” will make 
a fine shadow play if desired. 
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FREE! 
TO TEACHER 


Fascinating 


HEALTH PROJECT 








Just one of the many 
interesting pages from 
the "Teacher's Manual.” 


Free: —A valuable, yet simple lesson in 
hygiene—facts about colds and coughs — 
“a very good way to present much 
needed information,” as one teacher 
wrote. It consists of: 


1, TEACHER'S MANUAL—a 28-page booklet, 
““MAN’S ENEMY, THE COMMON COLD,” au- 
thoritatively written, many illustrations. 


2. A LETTER-WRITING PROJECT —illustrated 
sheets for all your pupils. These sheets 
show the child how to write a composi- 
tion about colds. 


3. SAMPLE PACKAGES OF SMITH BROTHERS 
COUGH DROPS—one for each child in your 
class. 


4. Posters for the classroom. 


Thousands of teachers have used this 
material to excellent advantage for Hy- 
giene, English and Homeroom Projects. 
It is yours for the asking. Mail coupon 
now! 

Smith Brothers, Inc., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send me free Teacher's Manual, Pupils’ Let- 
ter-Writing Sheets, Posters and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom, I teach................... pupils, T-1 


Name 





Address__ 








Thanksgiving through 
the Ages 


(Continued from page 77) 


MRS, FREEMAN—Moving is a tiring 
job! I’m going to run over to your 
house and suggest to your mother 
that you three have Thanksgiving 
dinner with us. (Exits.) 

RALPH—Why—this is like the first 
American Thanksgiving—going to 
church, and inviting strangers to 
dinner. 

NANCY—And going to a football 
game too! They had games at the 
first Thanksgiving celebration. 

Bos (who has been looking out the 
window )—There’s Dad in the drive- 
way. Go call Mother, Irene. 

IRENE—Come along, Nancy. 

(They all go out laughing.) 


Keys to Tests for 
Middle and Upper Grades 


(Continued from pages 28 and 29) 
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EDITORIAL NoTE: A unit to accompany 
this test appears on page 24. 
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IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY ON 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTRUCTOR 








AND THE OTHER MAGAZINES YOU NEED 


BE INSTRUCTOR-wise in your magazine reading — and 
save money too! You certainly want, you certainly 
must have, THE INSTRUCTOR, your own copy, to make 
your teaching purposeful and enjoyable, so check it 
first on our coupon on the opposite page. Then, for 
your leisure time, or perhaps for your classroom library, 
choose from the magazines listed on these two pages. 
‘Study our attractive low-priced club offers! Estimate 
your savings! Mail your order! (You can pay later, if 
more convenient.) Then, congratulate yourself on the 
valuable teaching aids and the good reading material 
that are your very own—and note how small the cost! 



















* NEWSWEEK simplifies your teaching problems 
fills the need for a modern teaching aid thoi 
can be used in conjunction with the regular school 


curriculum for social study classes 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE SPECIAL 
EDUCATOR'S RATE 





THE 
TEXTBOOK 
OF TODAY’ eo 

HISTORY fo) | ae 47.) cee see 


me— makes 









Saves ti 


. easier BULK RATES — When five or more copies of NEWSWEEK ore 
hing 2 
your tea 


ordered each week for student classroom study a special bulk 
) rate of Se per copy is available. When ten or more copies are 
ordered, you receive a free desk copy. 











Each issue of PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People contains: 


A minimum of 15 new plays and radio scripts on a wide variety of 
informative and entertaining themes. Separate sections for different 
age groups. Piays and Pageants appropriate for celebrating: National, 
Civic, and Communal Holidays and Anniversaries. Important chapters 
in the building of our country. Episodes in the lives of great men— 
statesmen, inventors, scientists, authors. A multitude of specialized ed- 
ucational observances, such as Book, Health, Safety, Red Cross, Fire 
Prevention, and Educational Weeks. Plays for sheer entertainment— 
comedies, mysteries, fantasies. Plays stressing the principles of good 
citizenship and the privileges and advantages of Democracy and the 
American Way of Life. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 


ALL PLAYS MAY BE PRODUCED ROYALTY-FREE BY SUBSCRIBERS 
PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 
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THE INSTRUCTOR You Need Your Own Copy of 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


oe ecm Magazine te ee ccm 








} 
IT is Ready to Use Helpful 
Inexpensive Modern 
1 Year $2.50 Practical Friendly 
i 2 Years $4.00 Timesaving Stimulating 











TEACHERS’ BEST FRIEND— PATHEINDER’ 
a= 


Every week—direct from Washington, the world’s greatest 
news center—PATHFINDER will accurately condense and 
clearly explain for you all the news of all the world... 
conveniently organized in 20 departments to save your time ¥ 
and keep you supplied with valuable classroom material. 





PATHFINDER is written so grade pupils can understand 
it. It prints no alcoholic or other objectionable advertising. 
PATHFINDER costs you so much less. 


ONE YEAR— 52 Issues—ONLY $1.00 
With THE INSTRUCTOR one year, Both $3.15 
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if one magazine is desired, use “Publisher’s ist and on the opposite page and then add other 
Price” in first column; if more than one, use —— desired at their club prices. Prices ap- 
Club Price” in second column. Whenever pos- ply only in the United States. Prices for Can- 
sible avail yourself of the special clubs in this 2, and foreign countries quoted on request. 


Pubi'rs Club Pubi’rs Club 
Price Price Price 




































Price 

AMERICAN BOY (Discontinued) JUN. ARTS & ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 2.00 1.80 

with THE INSTRUCTOR _...... ’ 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) ..$2 20 $2.25 ( ther off t ) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ..-5.00-4.50 See other offers on opposite page 
(See other offers on opposite page) 7" = pas. rn ] M4 wr 

wi esaeun 3 . 

AMERICAN GIRL 1.50 1.40 with Saturday Evening Pos 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 4.00 3.65 LIBERTY _... tne 200 20 
with Boys’ Life . c 
with Children’s Activities 450 440 LIFE ... aounanauenensacen -- 4.50 None 
with Nature Magazine ......... ; 450 3.75 LIFE (Educator's Rate) 3.50 None 

AMERICAN HOME 1.00 1.09 LOOK (26 ne —————- 2030 3M 

with THE INSTRUCTOR eee 450 4.25 
aan vor ssoongl . . - “ (See other offers on opposite page) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.75 MeCALL’S MAGAZINE... coe 1D te 
with Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly* 4.50 3.73 ee offers on opposite page 
with Woman’s Home Companion*.. 3.50 J Y WEEK R ( ks)... .7 : 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE (2 years)? 350 3.50 salle scocgb sonar ny ar z oa 
ARTS AND DECORATION (11 nos.)..350 325 0 oa 
(10 nos.)........ ‘ 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.50 NATURE M m2 oe 
THE INSTRUCTOR ... 5.50 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ............. 4.00 3.75 (See other offers on opposite page) 
ATLANTIC ..... slcaaicdisenakiiiaiiabiadi 5.00 3.75 NEWSWEEK 4.00 None 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS ie None NEWSWEEK (Spec. “ Educator’s Rate) 2.60 None 
, en OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS... . 1.00 1.00 

aeath THE INSTRUCTOR = 400375 with THE INSTRUCTOR 0" 3503.25 

with Child Life ............ 4.00 3.50 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.0... 2.00 1.75 
mee with THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.00 
on A untkooron (9 nos.). 5 2 re (See other offers on opposite page) 

CHILD LIFE 2 50 2.25 THE PATHFINDER} a 1 00 85 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.50 a Lb INSTRUCTOR} woos ts 503.10 
(See other offers on opposite page) ee other offers on opposite page 

CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) » 3.00 3.00 PHOTOPLAY 1,00 1.00 
with THE INSTRU 5.51 E - 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ~~ 229 3:23 PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE... 2.50 2.50 
with School Arts Magazine 6.00 5.85 PLAYS (10 nos.).......... maenteuseannsnenonanncon 300 3.00 
(See other offers on opposite page) (See offers on opposite page) 

CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.50 1.40 POPULAR MECHANICS 2000. 250 2.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 7400 3.65 with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.50 
— gy Girl a ‘ im 3.00 - (See other offers on opposite page) 

a ae aot i » = POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY........ 1.50 1.50 
with MeCall’s and Redbook............ 5.00 4.25 with THE INSTRUCTOR ... 400 3.75 

CHRISTIAN HERALD . 200 1.75 with Reader's Digest ...................... 4.50 4.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . - 4.50 4.00 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... 200 1.90 

COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY... 2.00 2.00 THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.15 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ow... 450 4.25 with a, = Magazine! a +e 
with American Magazine and _ with 42 Ea 30 a 

Woman's Home Companion 5.50 po PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.) 3.00 3.00 

CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.)....... 250 2.25 ma 

with THE INSTRUCTOR Jo <5 = Ay seccenenececeneee sm (USS 
ecce 2 . 
COSMOPOLITAN .. 2.50 None READER'S. DIGEST (1-yr. gift sub.) 275 2.75 
with Good Housekeeping*............. 5.00 4.50 _ — l-yr. gift sub. 2.25 2.25 
( 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (5 years). 1.00 None ome a — 
mS cal aaa 5 one 

CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... 75 = .75. = REDBOOK (2 years) #00000 3.50 None 

CURRENT HISTORY none oooenn 2.00 2.09 ‘See other offers on opposite page) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR oo 4.50 4.25 SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.)........ 2.00 2.00 

ELEMENTARY ENG. REV. (8 nos.).. 2.50 2.40 with THE INSTRUCTOR ............... 4.50 4.25 

ELEMENTARY SCH. JOUR. (10 nos.) 2.50 2.50 SATURDAY EVENING POST........... - 2.00 None 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 00. i ioe ~ =~ ome 

ESQUIRE -............... ~~ 5.00 NOME  seHoLasTIC (32 nos.)—Combined 

ETUDE, Music MAGAZINE?......... .250 2.10 ol 7 PR este Edition 150 1a 
with THE INSTRUCTOR? ........ 5.00 4.35 (Please specify) .......... ag 
(See other offers on opposite page) with THE INSTRUCTOR a | 

FIELD AND STREAM... 0. 1.50 1.50 ee ee, (10 nos.) 3.00 2.85 

FORECAST MAGAZINE (10 nos.)... 2.00 200 _ “ith THE INSTRUCTOR .... 50 5.8 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 4.00 3.75 

I hii nlia tii nasntgsiatideetabanaal ! with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.50 6.00 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING .. STORY PARADE 0. 2.00 2.00 
with Cosmopolitan* ......... with THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.25 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE . ) (See other offers on opposite page) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE... 5.00 None 

HEALTH I cichissiaiessenseiiccr .. 4.00 3.50 

HOME ARTS—NEEDLECRAFT...... WEE WISDOM ....___. _ 1.00 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ...... with THE INSTRUCTOR 0 3.50 3.25 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.). WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 1.00 1.00 

HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE... 2.50 None with THE INSTRUCTOR ....... 0 3.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ......... 5.00 5.00 Ww * 7 Mesazines 3.50 3.00 

THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.)........ 250 2.25 — at. Weekly®. 3.00 2.50 

THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 400 4.00 YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.)............ 1.00 1.00 
(See other offers on opposite page) with THE INSTRUCTOR 2. 3.50 3.25 

A‘ “LCCC RC 2.00 None On clubs marked with an asterisk (*) publishers 
with — eo me 4.50 Br require that magazines go to the same address. 
with Ladies ome ourna we a 
with Saturday Evening Post*....... 4.00 3.50 7 Price good only until Nov. 10th. 


(See other offers on opposite page) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.).. 2.25 2.25 | 2 can furnish all magazines, singly at 





publisher's price, or in clubs at prices quot- 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.).. 2.75 2.75 d 
with THE INSTRUCTOR S82 ee 








Turn to Pages 75 and 76 for TEACHING AIDS available at 
Money-saving Prices when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1941 
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a You have Thiel Dec. 5th to pay. —most helpful to teachers of lower primary grades: 
- AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
2.85 as © oe be © Ger a 
5-10 —it’s new, all through—in policy and format to meet Sean wen une 
73 ° the needs of today’s teaching. 
: . EVERY month AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will bring you: New 
2.00 Projects in Number, Reading, Social Science, Creative Art, new 
4.25 Activities, Picture Study; Posters in Health, Safety, Citizenship; 
new Songs, Stories —~ Poetry ; and oo oe a, — 
and pictures to complete the essential magazine for the teacher 
lone ey: ee em mm er of first to third Primary grades. 7 
3.50 a essisia suis chsh etatcadaala cseipsehaedabiaindatal Subscription price $2.50 (ten numbers) 
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- [) I am enclosing payment in full. ties, and ideas for integrated classwork in all elementary grades! 
, | 0 I am enclosing check postdated Dec. 5, 1941, or thirty days from date of order. ~~ a AL A! a useful and stimulating magazines pub- 
0) I will pay Dec. 5, 1941, or within thirty days from date of order. Planned and prepared to give all your pupils an equal opportunity. 
| Every issue is brimful of practical project material, information, 
Mame T hi — and ideas—activities that will give each child a chance to partici- 
INAIME....... 2. -noe ee eneeeeeennneceenenesseeneeeenneeeeeneteeenesesenesseeee ees eaching Position pate. This material, profusely illustrated, is presented in a way 
| that immediately captures the interest of every pupil, makes all 
regular studies fun—easy to remember. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. JUNIOR ARTS AND ACT! ITIES 
ONE YEAR $2.00 TWO YEARS $3.00 











